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PREFACE. 



PAflEBOirAi. H jgiene I Why this is adding insult to injury. We 
hare been aeariy bored to death for the last fifteen years, with 
prosy moralities about heakh, and the dragchian of duty has been 
hitched on to the simplest offices of life, until what shall we eat^ 
and what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed^ 
have come to be the all-absorbing meditations and discussions 
of a large class of cabbage-headed philosophers, which, besides 
the bad taste of the thing, makes them no healthier than other 
foUka. Here comes now a new kind <^ Hygiene, passional hy- 
giene-^MMsiottal I there is no such word in the dictionary I O ! 
I suppose it means the influence of the mind upon the body, 
^^Dear ehUdrefiy fou mu$i never let your angry pauUms rise.** A 
double-distilled dose of morality! — ^the old plan of catching spar- 
rows by throwing salt on their tails I — how humble and obedient 
the pasaons have always been before the majesty of moral pbx- 
cms! 1 1 

Beadw, yon never were more mistaken, and yeu are going to 
be con^derably amused. This is not another moral ni{^tmare, 
come to brood over the consdenoe of the poor individual who al- 
ready dares not call his soul his own, md whom the moral phys- 
iologists are persuading out of the ownership of his body also. 
I have not the melancholy ambition to beplaster your M^ with 
rules and doctrines^ or to stretch you on the procrustean bed of 
my Mia. I also nncerdy pity the poor victims who dare not eat^ 
drink, sleep, move or speak, for fear oi doing something wrong, 
aod whose self-perfeotioQeering, like the futile labor of Syaiphus, 
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only adds momentum to their vices, while exhaostiag the resist- 
ance of their conservative instincts, and too often either ends in 
paralysis, or reacts into reckless outrage of harmonies. 

The author is well aware, that our good practice in Hy- 
giene, as elsewhere, has very little to do with our book know- 
ledge, and often staads in the inverse ratio U» it He does not 
flatter himself that he shall add immensely to the stock of private 
virtues, or even to that of positive science, by new facts ; every 
one may, however, find something to add to his store and new 
combinations, augmenting the value of old materials. Health, as 
it is here treated, is something more than a dietetic code of rules 
for private use ; it is the entire harmony of man with his planet 
and his universe, not a scheme pf individual evasion, to dodge 
the common evU, but a theory of integral or social rectemption* 
The Sun does not remain content with moraMziag aU the grains 
of sou, rock or metal in a planet, and obtaining their private aen 
sent in order to organize the orbits of his planetary t^stem. He 
acts on their collective masses^ and these co^^n-dinate ta the su- 
perior type of their movement the behavior <^ their atooM. It 
is thus witiiAnmes, races and societies; the generic moveoieiit 
rules that of the species, and the movement c^ the qyeeies eoD- 
trols the individual, as in armies it is that oi his regimenii or com- 
pany ; in society, that of his caste or class^ Order, fSishion, eq»rit 
du corps, &C., are terms expressive <^ this subordination, and 
whether we are to expect the Combined Social Order from the 
executive audacity of some despot, from the persuasive virtue of 
some hero, or from the li^xmtaiiieous afiiaaoe <^ many hunger ef- 
forts; we need not, before its attainment, expect the laws of 
hygiene and harmoBy to pass from an. dbstsaot into a concrete 
state, or seriously to modify the eom«e of |Hivate action. 

Therefore^ afler reposing suoeessively the natural harmonies 
of human life with the elements^ with vegetable and ammal 
beings, and with the Son, great pivot of the general movement, I 
have presented the meobaBism <^ the Oombinbo Order in a lively 
and praotieal aspect^ without aiming at sdeotffie completeness, 
since this, which co&stitates only an episode in the plan of my 
. book, has been eh»wbet» elabesately treated. 

la. thisl>oeklfaa ia cotMinA^iaiBk asd be^iogvthier, or ix^ 
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tegrally, and also as an integrant element of Society and Nature. 
Hence the term Pcusional, which includes, at once, all the rela- 
tions of oar senses and of oar social aflfections, of our material 
instincts and of oar spiritual affinities. Passion deriyes from 
the Latin PaH and the Greek Houfxgiv, signifying to suffer, to 
experience emotion. ^* 

Confining itself to hygiene, this work does not treat of dis- 
eases, nor of medicines, as commonly understood, but of the 
conditions of health and its harmonies, excepting the ch^ters on 
Natural Medicine and Insanity in its various forms, where the 
methods of cure suggested are purely hygienic. 

I conclude with some applications to the public health of cities, 
and to the rescue of damned souls from HelL In order to en- 
large, as much as possible, the range of affinity, fascination and 
use of the truths herdn contained, I have taken care not to stamp 
my own limited personality upon the style of this book; but con- 
tented with a generic unity of thought, I have grafted upon my 
native stock many varieties of kindred fruits, thus seeking to 
spare my reader what I have so oflen experienced from the 
works of my most cherished and admired authors, who become 
tiresome by the mere continuity of thought and expression. Here, 
then, you have B Plurihm Unum^ or an OUa podridOj — &11 tOi 
reader, and spare notb 
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PASSIONAL ITGIERB. 

" It is very unfortunate," remarks Mr. EmeTaonI 
" but it is too late to be helped, the discovery we haya 
made that we exist." Man, living in the unbrokem 
life of instinct and perfect connexion with the infinite 
world soul, gravitates by polar affinities towards all 
that is good for him, and knows his times and sea- 
sons ; nor does it cost him any effort to remove and 
to abstain from such things as are pernicious to him, 
because the affinities and antipathies, friends and 
foes of his organic life, are likewise those of his con- 
scious senses, and he is in no danger of introducing a 
foe into the citadel of life disguised as afiriend — ^a wolf 
in sheep's clothing. Even now, we discover simple 
peasants and savages in all parts of the globe, but more 
especially in the Eden climates, who retain these in- 
stincts to a remarkable degree, and who consequently 
enjoy a uniform and unbroken health. There is a 
great difference also among individuals in regard to 
this matter. The instinct of self-preservation is highly 
developed in some, and very feeble in others. 

It appears to be more feeble than it really is, from 
the fact that it takes its cue from sensual impressions, 
and not at all from intellectual convictions, and so 
long as with devilish art we disguise poisons as dain- 

7 
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8 PASSIONAL HYGIENE. 

ties, by nixing them up witli truly wholesome ali- 
ments, we cheat our instincts out of the natural 
discrimination by their sensual faculties, which they 
would otherwise possess. Still, however, the disguise 
can hardly be rendered so complete as not to awaken 
the suspicion of our instinct ; it is only lulled and 
blunted by continuing and repeating the offence 
against it, notwithstanding the evil and disorder ex- 
perienced — an effect of Subversive Solidarity, in which 
the individual is magnetised by the mass to his ruin, 
being forced or attracted away, or diverted from re- 
gard to those subtile internal admonitions which con- 
stitute for his individual life the specific compass of 
preservation and destruction, of harmony, and ruin. 
Hence during the infantile and ignorant period of hu- 
manilary existence, anterior to the development of its 
compound instinct, or co-operation of science with 
instinct, isolation carried out as far as possible in the 
separation of family household, and even of the indi- 
vidual members of a family, has been a guarantee of 
safety, and the rudimental forms of association expose 
us in this respect to peculiar dangers. 

Another cause of confusion to us is a degree of in- 
tellectual development which sees many sides and 
relations of an object, whilst less developed minds see 
only that side which lies next their personal safety or 
interest. 

When we rise into this appreciative sympathy with 
the soul of nature — with the universal life which en- 
closes and consecrates all individual manifestation, 
we lose our hatred and aversions in a magnificent 
acceptance, which is very good, in so far as it eman- 
cipates us from envy, hatred and malice, and all un- 
charitableness ; but very unfortunate and destructive 
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when it causes us to neglect those laws of specific 
affinity and repulsion, by whose very virtue we are 
constituted elements of this integral life. Eemorse, 
disease, and manifold discomforts then soon scourge 
us back to our kennels, whining like puppies that 
have been kicked out of nature's parlour for misbe- 
haviour. 

The wise may amuse a leisure hour with intellec- 
tual kaleidoscopes such as abound in the pages of 
Festus and Emerson, where the devil vindicates him- 
self in the fitful alternations of good and evil — 

Eterne alternation — now follows, now flies, 
And under pain pleasure — under pleasure pain lies, 
Lore works at the centre«> heart heaving^ alway. 
Forth speed the strong pulses— to the borders of daj. 

Yet spake yon ancient mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That night or day and love or crime. 

Leads all souls to the good. 

We may watch how nature feeds the fish and builds 
the coral islands with the waste of our cities, or how 
the Social movement advances by the martyrdom of 
individual lives — ^how the subversive periods once 
acknowledged as a general principle, all individual 
and particular subversions ; errors, crimes, faults, de- 
ceptions, ruin, follow as matter of cour^. 

The World Soul doubtless is wise enough and will 
mind its own affairs, and we in our turn must mind 
ours if we would attain " Success 

That one thing, forever good, 

Dear to the Euminides, 

And to all the heavenly brood. 

Who bides at home, nor looks abroad 

Carries tht eagles, and masters the sword.'* 

1* 
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Id PiSSIONAL HYGIENK. 

The trae use of these exalted contemplations is by 
reaction to ennoble and intensify our personal con- 
sciousness, to render us emulous to co-operate worthily 
in this magnificent plan. The discriminative, consistr 
ent man, whose perception of the divine ideals becomes 
the law of his action, is nature's noblest work. It 
may be very well for a traveller to ascend a peak 
or steeple where his road and the whole country 
lies stretched around him for many a mile, if so he 
get clearer views of his destination and calculate his 
route; but it is a silly piece of business if his head 
grow giddy with the height, and cause him a fall 
and a broken leg. It is not with the abstract or gen- 
eral, but with the specific and relative good that we 
are practically concerned. 

The Sim, as he illumines the atmosphere and the 
partially opake mists and clouds, paints to our eye in 
their prismatic colours the beautiful effects of that 
division or individualization which the Divine Unity 
undergoes, passionally, or spiritually, in its incarna- 
tion ; but the analysis of light furnished by the cloud, 
the rainbow or the prism is still incomplete, and is ulti- 
mated only by the more fully opake substances of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms which ab- 
sorb all the luminous rays save the one which they 
reflect. Thus in the physical as in the psychical 
sphere, it is only when we come to the personal, the 
individual, that we become fully conscious of the re- 
sults of incarnation. 

It is the amethyst, the aster, the bright-winged 
butterfly, or hummingbird, and the face whose mystic 
beauty, rarer still, love has revealed to us, that make 
the sunlight really ours, and realize the fugitive pro- 
mise of the cloud. And so in the intellectual world, 
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the visions and internal splendoiurs which light our 
souls in their dreams of harmony, should ^e fix>m 
our inner life, only to embody their essence in real 
and concrete objects of affection. 

It is not sufficient that there be Love, Wisdom, and 
Use. There must be Juliets, Shakspeares, and Anna 
Mowatts. It is thus that we find God in Nature, and 
that the heart solves the problem of Existence, when 
reason has despaired 

To this analytical absorption and reflection, which 
we may justly term the individualization of the Di- 
vine dynamic principles in material forms, are due all 
those specific attractions and sympathies, either of an 
industrial or social character, which enrich and har- 
monize life through our senses and affections. It is 
God of whom we are conscious in our own highest 
life, whom we find again in those objects, towards 
which or whom we stand in relations of specific na- 
tural affinity, and through whose co-action and con- 
junction we complete our own being. 

Thus by the discriminative attainment of those 
relations towards which the passional fountain, of our 
life eternally wells up, that life becomes divine. 

It is with those specific relations which man in ge- 
neral and men individually sustain towards the mine- 
ral, vegetable and inferior animal world, with their ele- 
mentary environment of air and water, and with the 
solar ray in its three first elements, light, heat, and 
electricity, that Hygiene is conversant. It is one face 
or aspect of man's integral being, and virtually in- 
volves all others even as in turn it is itself involved 
in his social relations, which give a second aspect of 
his integral life, or in his divine relations, which give 
a third point of view. 
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Hygiene, or the question of our natural, or or- 
ganic incarnation, and the method of its successful 
accomplishment, distinguishes fiist the me from the 
not mcj and second the process and order by which, 
the not me shall become the me. » It is the question 
of self-appropriation or spiritual investiture. The 
Jewish, Mahommedan, Hindoo, and Magian religions 
all embrace it in their dispensations. 

The Magi considered man in five aspects : 

The animal life, the intellect, the practical judg- 
ment, the conscience, and the ferouer. 

The Djan, or animal life, preserves the force of the 
body and the harmony of its parts. It is considered 
as a light exhalation proceeding from the heart, (pro- 
bably identical with that aroma which we call the 
animal spirits, and strongest in the sanguine tempe- 
rament.) 

The Boe gives intelligent discernment, as in the 
intellectual man conversant with ideas and matters 
external to our individuality. 

The Eouan protects us from evils, giving us in 
sleep visions of heaven and heU, and teaching us 
internally what we must say or not say, do or not do. 

The Akho constantly warns +he body and the 
Bouan of the good to be done and the evil to be 
avoided. 

When the passions would rule blindly, and the 
senses revolt against reason, and the Dews try to de- 
ceive the Boe and the Eouan, (intellect and judg- 
ment,) the Akho instructs, urges, makes itself felt, 
recalls by an interior voice, represents the result of 
Sin and the Eesurrection. 

The Ferouer is the soul pre-existing as a celestial 
Being, the divine ideal and prototype of character, 
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which voluntarily assximed bodies and entered into 
the constitution of men and animals, in order to co- 
operate with Ormusd, the beneficent principle, in com- 
batting the Daroudjs, productions of Ahriman the 
principle of evil and darkness, the ignorant and im- 
pure. At the resurrection their triumph was assured, 
and Ormusd who promised to protect them during 
their earthly trials, would establish them in happiness 
with pure and luminous bodies, immortal, without old 
age, without evil. 

Persuaded by Ormusd of the immense advantages 
which they would finally derive from this concrete 
life in bodies, they appeared in the world. 

Wordsworth has a similar conception in his inti- 
mations of immortality. 

The Ferouer thus incarnated, was considered by the 
magi to discriminate especially what is good to be self 
appropriated, as in eating. 

Thus by an apparent contact of extremes, we find 
the highest spiritual principle engaged in the most ma- 
terial of functions, the vegetative. 

How could it be more forcibly expressed, that the 
essence of virtue is the true incarnation of the soul, 
through obedience to the natural and primordial 
adaptions between each being and its appropriate 
sphere — ^in its relations with the food, water, air, &c., 
which form and sustain its peculiar type of existence ? 
The incarnation or expression in a beautiful and heal- 
thy body, was precisely the end for which the Ferouer 
came on earth. Consequently we are not surprised to 
see it putting on the cook's apron or presiding at the 
distributions of the table. 

St. Simon and his doctrines of the E^habilitation de 
la matidre: Fourier, in that harmonious blending 
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14 PASSIONAL HYGIENE. 

of soul and sense which the passional series exhibits, 
in that attractive industry, where labour finds a soul 
and sympathy, a body ; in that gastrosophy which al- 
lies consumption with production and preparation : 

ijgedenborg in his correspondences of forms with 
essences 

Combe and the phrenologists in their logical infer- 
ences of function firom structure; Priesnitz, Francke, 

, and other apostles of the water cure, 

who ever see before them the most beautiful man, the 
most beautiful woman, the race restored to its instincts, 
vigorous and cheerful as the deer and the bird: — Gra- 
ham, and that peculiar class of physiologists whose 
negative truths have been well adapted to the puri- 
tanic materialism of New England ; all in their dif- 
ferent spheres, do homage to the Ferouer with Pytha- 
goras of old. Sue in that adorable conception, his 
Adrienne de Cardoville, speaks thus ; , 

" She understood not this absolute separation of the 
body from the soul, which supposes that one shares 
not the virtues or sins of the other. From the very 
fact even that she had the religion of the senses and 
that she refined and venerated them as a divine and 
adorable manifestation, Adrienne entertained on the 
subject of the senses, scruples, delicacies and extraor- 
dinary and invincible repugmances wholly unknown 
to those austere spiritualists and to those ascetic prudes 
who under pretence of the vileness, the worthlessness 
of matter, regard the deviations from its laws as of 
little consequence, and treat it as dirt in order to prove 
all the contempt they feel for it." 

The pre-existent soul once concrete in a body, its 
true expression and incarnation require that it should 
accept and obey those mathematical laws to which 
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matter is subject, and specifically those of the hiiman 
organic structure, as the only common term between 
spirit and matter, by which God acts on the natural 
universe, and each of us controls his own body or 
microcosm in that order, out of which there is no true 
liberty, but only disease and ruin. 

A daily supply of food being necessary to our lives, 
and a specific relation of quality and quantity obtain- 
ing between this food and the integrity of life, we 
find in the stomach and viscera to which the solar 
plexus is distributed, the fountain of power ; and from 
them arises that consciousness of well or ill being 
which not only constitutes our physical happiness or 
misery, but gives or withholds, purifies or vitiates the 
medium of our social relations. 

The state of the disgestive viscera and the appro- 
priation of food specifically adapted to them in quali- 
ty and quantity, constitutes them one of the integral 
aspects of our existence ; and our failure or success in 
the attainment of the present life hangs as much on 
this, as on our intellect, sound judgment, or on our 
moral integrity in those relations to which the terms 
right and wrong, good and evil, have been hitherto 
exclusively applied. 

The Ferouer in its function of organic instinct, dis- 
tinguishes the substances of Nature into four classes ; 
the Nutritive, as bread, the Stimulant, as wine, the 
Poisonous, as arsenic, and the purely indigestible, 
which are out of its range, such as granite or quartz. 

The two latter classes are absolutely rejected ; and 
as they create no temptations, and are never introduc- 
ed into the system save by accident or with intent 
to destroy, we need not here speak of them. In regard 
to Nutritive Substances, this central law obtains : — 
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16 PASSIONAL HYGIENE. 

"Suum cuique tribuito." Give to each his onrn. 
This holds true either from the physical or the pas- 
sional point of view. Physically — the body re- 
quiBps for the nourishment of its tissues, substances 
which are identical with them in essence. 

The determination of these, is the province of or- 
ganic chemistry, which<Liebig-;^nd many others are 
vigorously exploring. ^•Tfatis far the general resets 
show that — 

. I '"I'he essential iJpnstituents of aniioal ^rid veget^e 
I tissues are identical ; the formulas of scientific analy- 
\ sis corresponding with the first inference of practical 
common sense, which perceives that any differences 
between the substances of vegetables before and after 
^ they have entered the bodies of animals, or at fhe 
J third OT fourth remove after they have passed 
I from the body of one animal into that of another, 
i must be due to the transforming power of chemical 
• agents, themselves previously elaborated from the 
same sources ; under the influences of heat, light, and 
electricity, and from the animal electricity or nervous 
energy, which is another elaboration from the same 
sources still more highly refined, and which influences 
those secretions which cause the said chemical changes. 
/^ We jaaj;^o still farther back and find in the soil it- 
\ sel?, or even in the rocks from which the soil has been 
"' , formed by the disintegrating aid of Air and water, 
the same essential elements. Our motives of practi- 
cal discrimination in food are drawn then, less from 
its ultimate essence than from its proximate form ; the 
diftcrence in projpertiegTjelaliYe to the human system 
/ being often due to a difference in the internal struc- 
» ture, or the relative positions of the component 
molecules. 
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We observe habitually at the table, how the same 
materials compose dishes coarse or delicate, easy 
or difficult of digestion, according to the diflference in 
their tissues produced by kneading and baking them 
well or ill. 

The proximate form common to all food derived 
fi:x)m what sources soever, which is prepared to nour- 
ish animals, is proteine, whose chemical formula is 
C. 48, H. 36, N. 6, O. 14. To this sulphur and 
phosphorus must be added, to make albumen and 
fibrine ; soda, besides, for the brain and nerve tissue, 
iron for the blood, and lime for the bones. 

" Mulder, to whom we owe the discovery of proteine, 
found by exact and careful analysis," g^y? T.;/>Kip^ 'that 
it contains the same organic elements, and exactly in 
the same proportions as the animal matters from 
which it is prepared by dissolving them in a solution 
of caustic potash, exposure to heat, and addition of 
acetic acid, which precipitates in a translucent ge- 
latinous form the albumen, fibrine, or caseine, subject- 
ed to the operation. 

The constituents of proteine, above stated, added to 
the sulphur and phosphorus contained in the albu- 
men, fibrine, or caseine, and to their ashes when 
burned, give us a formula identical with that of the 
first analysis of those substances. 

The constituents of the blood, and the caseine of 
milk may be regarded as compounds of the phos- 
phates and other salts, and of sulphur and phosphorus, 
with a compound of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
oxygen — ^to wit, proteine, in which the relative pro- 
portion of these elempnts is conptant ; and this pro- 
teine, derived from Proteus, (I take the first rank), 
may be considered as the commencement and starting 
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18 PASSIONAL HYGIEKB. 

point of all other animal tissues, because these are all 
produced frora the blood. 

The vegetable fibrine of wheat flour, when treated 
with potash, yields the very same product, proteine; 
and it has been recently proved that vegetable albu 
men and caseine are acted upon* by potash, pre- 
cisely as animal albumen and caseine are. As far, 
then, as our researches have gone, it may be laid 
down as a law that vegetables produce in their organ- 
isms compounds of proteine, and that out of these 
compounds of proteine the various tissues and parts 
of the animal body are developed by the vital force, 
with the aid of the oxygen of the atmosphere, and of 
the elements of water and those of the Solar ray. 

The absolute identity of composition in the chief 
constituents of blood, and the nitrogenized compounds 
in vegetable food would, some years ago, have fur- 
nished a plausible reason for denying the accuracy of 
the chemical analyses leading to such a result. At that 
period, experiment had not as y^t demonstrated the 
existence of numerous compounds, both containing 
iptrogen and devoid of that element, which with the 
greatest diversity in external characters, yet possess 
the very same composition ; nay, many of which 
even contain the same absolute amount of equivalents 
of each element. Such examples are now very fre- 
quent, and are known by the names of isomeric and 
polymeric compounds. 

Cyanuric acid, for, example, is a nitrogenized com- 
pound which crystallizes in beautiful transparent oc- 
tohedrons, easily soluble in water and in acids, and 
very permanent. 

Cyannelide is a second body, absolutely insoluble in 
water and acids, white and opaque like porcelain or 
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magnesia. Hydrated cyanic acid is a third com- 
pound, which is a liquid more volatile than pure 
acetic acid, which blisters the skin and cannot be 
brought into contact with water without being in- 
stantly resolved into new products. 

These three substances not only yield on analysis 
absolutely the same relative weights of the same ele- 
ments, but they may be converted and reconverted 
into one another even in hermetically closed vessels, 
that is without the aid of any foreign matter." 

A similar group of three occurs in the case of al- 
bumen fibrine, and caseine. They differ in external 
character — ^the white of eggs is albumen, the muscu- 
lar fibre of animals, or the insoluble gelatinous mass 
left after washing the starch out of wheat, is fibrine — 
cheese is caseine. All these contain exactly the same 
proportions of organic elements. 

The indications afforded by chendstry in the choice 
of nourishment, are thus, we perceive, of a negative 
character. All food must contain proteine, or some 
of its elements, such as fats and oils, which lack the 
nitrogen, but many substances contain these ele- 
ments, without being serviceable as food. 

The discrimination of specific adaptations to cer- 
tain constitutions and temperaments, among the dif- 
ferent sorts of .aliments, belongs to a different sphere of 
science, which we may term gastrosophy. 

Gastrosophy has an internal and an external, or a 
subjective and objective application. 

The internal or subjective consists in the develop- 
ment of instincts. The external or objective is based 
on observation of the play of these instincts, and their 
results on the different sorts of health which belong 
to different temperaments, or to the same tempera- 
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ment in different environments, in different ages, 
sexes, and conditions, 

INSTINCT 

Is the voice of organic and of passional correspond- 
ence, and expresses the aggregate of those special 
affinities which give to the individual his sphere ol 
movement in the universal life, and teach him what is 
proper to be assimilated or appropriated to himself, 
in order to realize his individual destiny. Thus it 
differs from intellect^ which takes cognizance of sub- 
jects beyond the immediate sphere of individual des- 
tiny, and relates more directly to the collective destiny 
of the race, in regard to which its perceptions de- 
velop motives, to which the individual during the 
incoherent periods is often sacrificed.. 

Instinct guides to a safe and beautiful life, and ap- 
plies individually the Divine attribute of universal 
providence. 

Faith, the religion of instinct, is taught by Christ, 
where he says, " Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ? 

Behold the fowls of the air, they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into bams, yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
unto his stature? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow, they 
toil not, neither do they spin. 
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And yet I say unto you ttat Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

In practical applications, our highest wisdom con- 
sists in bringing instinct to bear upon the point in 
question. For instance. The civUizees, whom firaud 
and treachery have so fully corrupted, that when 
they are not cheating their neighbours, they go work 
to cheat themselves, just as it were to keep tJieir hands 
in — ^the civilizees are in the habit of falsifying their 
bread with mineral alkali??, pot-anh, soda, saleratus, 
&c. — vile adulterations, which at once destroy the na- 
tural flavour of every thing that they touch, and oc- 
casion disorders and disease of the stomach and nu- 
tritive apparatus. The priictice has grown so invete- 
rate, that they suppose it natural, and having con- 
foxmded their original perceptions of taste by con- 
tinual violations of its attractions, and lost the con- 
sciousness of true healvh, they can really no longer 
tell whether they do right or wrong. 

How then can instinct be brought to bear upon this 
case. Very easily, and this may illustrate a general 
principle. Degraded as the civilized sense of taste 
actually is, it still rejects with loathing these alkalis 
in their unmixed state. It would not even bear their 
flavour as seasonings in the ^ay that pepper and salt 
are used on table. It is necessary to incorporate and 
mask them in the preparation of aliments, in order 
to deceive the instinct of taste and thus get the body 
poisoned with them. 

Imperfect as such a test is, except in connection 
with a course of water cure and work in the open air, 
it is the b'est criterion to which we can now resort, of 
the wholesomeness of what is proposed to us to eat. 

Taste it unmixed — if your palate accepts it, and 
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your stomacli feels no inconvenience from it thus in 
moderate quantity — eat it without farther scruple and 
wait for decided negative experience before you con- 
demn it ; but if the palate says no I at the first taste, 
then let it alone tliough ever so plausible chemical 
reasons be adduced for its wholesomeness and use* 
Eat your bread sour first, though you stop at half a 
meal. 

Intellect is the totality of those passions and fa- 
culties, whose aim is the discovery of truth and 
its organization in life. It gives man the conscious- 
ness of the Divine attributes of distributive justice and 
economy of means. When instinct has been falsified by 
the subordination of habit, ift* compromised by disease, 
intellect is capable to raise us above it into a sense of 
relations from which we can form a priori conclu- 
sions in regard to what is good or evU, true or false^ 
for us. Were men now living in a state of full 
health and unbroken instinct, they would scorn all 
assistance from intellect and science, in solving the 
problems of incarnation. The true mission of the 
intellect is to show man how to replace himself in 
conditions where his instincts shall revive and be- 
come practically efficient. 

This J?oiuaer has done in his discovery of the So- 
. cial order called Passional Seriee tjr Series of Groups, 
f organizing agricultural and domestic association in 
correspondence with the organic and passional type 
of man's nature ; an order, which once formed, con- 
ciliates the ends of individual and of generai well-be- 
ing, of instinct and of intellect, opening freely on 
the one hand a sphere of integral development and 
chances of satis&ction, whilst on the other it substi- 
tutes the discipline of organization, for that so gall- 
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ing and often so fatile, of tlie individual conscience ; 
or the tyranny of arbitrary laws and punishments, 
the social representative of the individual conscience : 
the first, setting man at war with himself; the second, 
making him the accuser, judge, victim, or execution- 
er of his fellow man.* 

Let us examine how the Passional series operates 
in restoring man to spontaneity, and to thQ guidance 
of instinct in this matter of Hygiene. Gastrosophy 
is not merely gastronomy. It does not confine itself 
to the art of dining well when the table is set to 
one's liking. It interlocks with consumption, prepa- 
ration and production. The table of the phalanx is 
the grand arena where t^ labours and arts of the 
garden and of the kitchen, of the grain fields and 
mills, of the orchards, vineyards, conservatories, and 
wine-cellars meet in harmonic competition, and con- 
tend for the palms of honour. The luxury of appre- 

^Conscience, in itself, may be defined as the notion which man enter- 
tains of bis actions, relative to hia idea of the character of Qod : it 
gives the sense of virtue or of sin, according as the action accords or 
offends against this ideal, I e., is conceired to be pleasing or displeasing 
to God. We do not mean therefore to accnse conscience as the enemy 
of man, but only to assert that in proporticm as it is enlightened in re- 
gard to the inefiEable truth, goodness and purity of the divine charao- 
ter, does it place at war with himself the depraved man of the sub- 
versive societies, who necessarily and with the whdie strength of his 
personal consciousness, attributes to himself and identifies with him- 
aelf all those vices, corruptions, and sins of which he is in fact the 
phenomenal representative, and from whose soil it is impc^sible for him 
to wash himself by any efforts at self-perfectioneering, since they are 
organic in the society of which he is a member, and whose magnetic 
influences affect liim from all sides. This scourge of conscience, now 
too often defeats its own ends by crushing man in self-contempt It 
is not theiess powerful a stimulus in other cases towards the rectificap 
tion of individual character, and through this, of social institutions, and 
so must continue to drive man towuxls his harmonic destiny, until 
having once conquered the order adapted to the true development of 
his soul and its radical |)as8ions, as the present order is to their falsifica- 
tion and depravity, it will be oonverted from a permanent sooorge into 
a permanent triumph. 
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ciation has been honestly earned by the labours 
which have preceded it. 

We have worked with ardour in our favourite 
groups, empassioned for the objects of our choice, 
enlivened by the presence of our friends, stimulated 
by their active co-operation in the various details of a 
common ftinction, energized by the lead of a Passional 
Chief, the Pivot of the group. The desperation of 
rivalry, the enthusiasm of unitary accord, the charm 
of novelty, and refreshment of alternation, at suitable 
periods, have spiritualised, have magnetised our bodies 
bathed in sweat, whose blood rushes and revels 
through the capillary vessels of our translucent in- 
candescent tissues. 

Then we have plunged into living waters in 
which smallest pebbles shine from twenty feet be- 
low, floating on our backs in that delicious element, 
the rapture of whose contact with the heated healthy 
body, no language can express; we have left our 
mortality upon the shore and mingled with the primal 
elemental life, while radiant towers and palaces of 
the Phalanstery, sublime and consecrated forest trees, 
(grand serial archetypes in their dual development and 
arborescent expansion,) or mountains and hills, crest- 
ed, and waving their green locks, are framed in the 
blue dome of heaven around, and flowers on the 
banks embalm us in their odours. In winter, marble 
baths with fountains and green-house shrubbery, and 
flutes, for birds, restore the image of the simimer at 
this hour of delight. 

And thus refreshed, pure, dressed in loose robes of 
a tissue and a grace worthy to invest godlike beings, 
we move to the halls or bowers of repast, where a 
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thousand viands rival each other in the perfection of 
their quality and refinement of preparation. 

Hunger or appetite is the organic or assimilativB 
passion in which the wants of the system through all 
its tissues are reflected on the sympathetic nerve, and 
are referred to the stomach by a distinct sensation. 
The empassioned and integral exercise of these tissues 
in which their integrant molecules have been oxidized 
and consumed, gives a corresponding intensity to that 
visceral passion whose end is their nutrition. In pro- 
portion to the intensity of every passion is its capacity 
for refinement. The hardest steel bears the sharpest 
edge. The densest metals are the most ductile and 
malleable. We have here the appetites not of glut- 
tons or starvelings, but of gourmands or epicures. 
Why is this ? The civilizee makes a merit of gorging 
anything that is set before him, and it is even con- 
sidered a grave misdemeanour in children to be choice 
about their food. 

Mothers and fathers are supposed to know so much 
better what is proper for them I What business have 
they with instincts ? But as in the culinary provi- 
sions for fifteen hundred or two thousand persons, 
with suitable mechanical arrangements, a great num- 
ber and variety of dishes will be prepared at every 
meal, and as the children as well as the adults form 
table groups, each of which makes its own selec- 
tions from the bill of fare, it will be convenient for 
children to have instincts, and as God seems to have 
been of the same opinion, since he never fails to 
distribute them, children will fi-om a very early age 
be encouraged to choose, to express their preference, 
and to observe the adaptations of various diets to 
their temperaments. From the habitual culture of 
2 
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this discipmnating instinct, it follows that the more 
intense the visceral passion of hunger, the more nicely 
will it select its true aliment in correspondence to 
the sphere of physical and of passional activity in 
which the individual moves. The identity of essence 
which we have observed between the living body and 
the aliments which nourish it pre-exists in the law of 
Passional Correspondence, " Suum cuique tribuito." 

What is passional correspondence? How can I 
compare things so entirely different as aliments and 
passions. A peach, a pear, an apple, a glass of wine, 
have forms, colours, odors, tastes, qualities of touch, 
&c., by which I distinguish them ; but what forms, 
colors, odors, tastes, or qualities of touch, has the 
passion of love, or of ambition, of paternity, or of 
friendship, whose principles are materialized in these 
their alimentary correspondences ? 

Have you ever heard of such a science or art as 
physiognomy ? If not, let me refer you to my friends, 
Dr. Eedfield or Madame De Bonneville. They will 
read your character, your passions, and their habitual 
manifestations down to nicest shades and eccentrici- 
ties, from these very sensible qualities of form, colour, 
touch, and sound, even without the aid of smell and 
taste; the passional principle, in the physical expres- 
sion ; to the wise an open secret. 

Now, reasoning from the known to the unknown, 
from the certain to the contested, since your own con- 
sciousness establishes the existence of passional prin- 
ciples, reflecting or expressing themselves in the phy- 
sical conformation, colour, tactile surface, &c., to the 
senses of the physiognomist ; shall we not expect, by 
analogy, that form, 'color, tactile surface, sound, 
odor, taste ; all the sensible qualities which you poa- 
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BOSS, and which vary in every individual, shall be 
elsewhere, wherever they exist, likewise the expres- 
sion and materialization of passional principles ? Per- 
haps so, perhaps not, you reply. Until I can enter 
into the peach, the pear, the apple, the glass of wine, 
and possess myself of their consciousness, I can obtain 
no proof of it, since it is only by entering into my- 
self and possessing my own consciousness, that I know 
the physiognomist in the first case to have decyphered 
the passional principle in its physical expression. 

Well, you recollect* the story of Mahomet and the 
disobedient mountain, which would not come at his 
bidding. Mahomet solved the difficulty by going to 
the mountain. 

I think we have as simple a solution here, for if we 
cannot conveniently enter into the peach, the pear, 
the apple, or the wine, it will be easier and quite as 
much to the purpose to have the peach, the pear, the 
apple, and the glass of wine enter into us, and get at 
their consciousness, or at the passional principle per- 
vading them, through the changes in our owtu For 
the sake of brevity and simplicity, and because our 
coarse, uncultured appreciation seldom observes or 
connects with their causes the organic and passional 
changes which occur in us ; let us take one of these 
four, the wine, whose sensible qualities are more in- 
tense than those of the fruits. Can you tell me the 
cause or reason of that custom which prevails where- 
ever vinous or alcoholic drinks are known, and which 
the spasmodic opposition of the temperan<Je reform 
has rendered so conspicuous, of expressing cordiality 
towards friend or stranger, by inviting them to take 
wine or liquor with us ? Why wine, fermented or 
alooholic liquor, rather than tea or coffee, which are 
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used at conversational parties; even before food in all 
places and at all times ? „ Can you tell me why this 
\ custom prevails among men^-JA whom the passion of 
1 friendship prevails, and not among women, in whom 
\ it is comparatively feeble ; or why the exit of the 
\ladies from the dining-hall, is the signal for the wine to 
jpirculate more freely, as the bisexual relation ceases to 
divide the empire of the unisexual or virile passion ? 
Can you tell me why good wine improves the temper 
and makes a man amiable, cordial and freespoken ? 
Why it supplies a common platform of animal spirits 
or temporary intensity of the sanguine temperament 
in which friendship predominates, so that two men 
who have lived together for weeks in a boarding- 
house, hardly exchanging a "how d'ye do, or damn 
your soul, or any other sort of politeness," shall find 
themselves at a champaign supper in the most ani- 
mated conversation, man to man, fidr and fi^e, as the 
over-soul will have it, careless of stupid interests, con- 
ventions, or previous acquaintance? Is not wine, 
then, an expression in material correspondence, of 
the passion of friendship ? The vine reveals this to 
every eye conversant with vegetable physiognomy, 
in its twining attachments and numberless tendrils 
which turn themselves to embrace every object in 
contact. 

2. In its luxuriant foliage : the leaf of the plant 
performs its digestion and respiration, absorbing and 
fixing carbonic acid by day and exhaling oxygen, by 
' night obdorbing oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid. 
The leaf is the main organ of work, it is tTieJcfore the 
emblem of industry," which the passion of friendship 
pervades in the distributions of the passional series. 
8. The vine bleeds profusely and rapidly when 
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m t i |^ f , li |Q n p Ti rnr nr n nmm r r nJ om^'nunrg T jf.jV^ vas- 
cular system, as in tke^^i Dguiiio tomp erament, where 
fiiendship rules. 

i. The vine distributes its fruit, as well as leaves, in 
clusters, emblem of the group. 

5. The colour of the ripe fruit is either purple or 
violet, colours of friendship ; or translucent, colour of 
truth. 

6. The vintage assembles the whole population in 
social groups, affording to each attractive work suited 
to man, woman, and child ; it attr^ts the gentry and 
rich folk, and mingles them with the country la- 
bourers. 

7. Wine, which is the grape arrived at its com- 
pound maturity, develops in the organism the pas- 
sional tendencies of friendship. 

As we only aim here to announce general princi- 
ples, a few detailed illustrations must suffice. 

By applying these laws of passional causation and 
reflection of the passional cause in the organiic result, 
we may easily satisfy ourselves that the Peach and 
Plum are fruits of love ; amongst those which ripen 
in early summer, even in spring, in their native 
climes ; they are exquisitely delicious, aromatic and 
fugitive. Their trees are not long-lived, they bear 
early and perish early, like Eastern beauties. They 
feed the organism with their refined juices during 
the season of love, when the spiritual life needs to 
flow freely, unembarrassed by organic crudities. 

The Pear is a long-lived tree, lofty and graceful, 
bearingjttte in the summer, and late in the growth of 
the tree, emblem of the maturer and more tardy tri- 
umphs of ambition. 

A few species are preserved through the winter, as 
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in exceptional cases, the triumphs of ambition are 
permanent, sustaining the winter of life, and be- 
queathing to children a heritage of power and 
honour. * 

The tree is extremely delicate of nurture and of 
fine organization. 

The fruit grows singly, or along the line of the 
branch, but not in clusters. 

Its form is described by a curve from the stem, 
similar to the hyperbole of geometricians. This as- 
cending expansion is the type of ambition, which 
loses itself in the infinite. 

Its fruit is gathered with difficulty from the lofty 
top and spreading boughs, requiring courage and 
firm nerves to reach them. Its flavours are highly 
improvable and delicions. 

The Apple, fruit of paternity, bequeaths its fruit 
like a legacy to the winter months with careful pre- 
cision. 

It does not assemble at its harvests whole neigh- 
bourhoods liker the vine, but whole families ; the chil- 
dren gathering, the father at the cider press, and the 
mother storing away and preserving. 

1:3 fruits sustain the family bond. Its gentle af- 
fections live around the hearth where the apple is 
the only social fruit in the climates of its growth 
whose material attractions combine with the nuts, 
and are admitted at other periods than those of the 
regular meals. 

As familism has been the Judas of the passions, 
basing the incoherent societies and all their physical* 
and moral evils on its germ, the isolated household ; 
so is the apple the symbolic fruit of discord. It 
is the apple which tempted man to disobey in the 
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m jtb of Uie Fall. It is the apple wbieb lost Troy, 
by provoking the enmity of MifK?rra agaaoflt Park, 
who awarded it as a prize to the Groddess <^ Beauty. 
The apples of the Hesperides and those of Atalanta 
likewise occur to tlie chissical scholar. 

Fruits in general correspond to the affections, grcdns 
and fibrinouB food to tba intellect and executive &- 
culties. Hence the laiitar have entdrely predominated 
in our diet, dHiring the incohexent perioda, wh^ ihe 
affections have been starved, and every thing has de- 
pended on executive feree iii resistiekg competition, 
and making good one's own against the world. 
Fruits coi9E!ie rapidly more and ixio^e into genersJ use 
at this period, precursor of pascdonal harnK>ny, wheve 
they nuiy form the staple of consumptioB. 

Many obstacles inherent in the mechanism of the 
subversive societies, prevent the culture and oon- 
sumption of firuite in abundance and perfection. 

1. The till^ of the soil is fi>r the most part a tem- 
porary tenant^ removable at pleasure, when his short 
lease expires. He knows that all additional valu«^ 
which he confers upon the soil, will tempt the land- 
lord to a proportional and even excessive raise of 
rent. He has enough work to sustain himself and 
jBuniiy firom month to month and year to year, with- 
out expeodiuig lime and force on crops which require 
fix>m ftraff to ten years of growth before yielding any 
profit, and which a stranger's hand may probably reap* 

2. The danger of robbery is so great in the neigh- 
bourhood^ of cities, that the, fruit cannot be left to 
ripea on the tree, but must be picked prematurely, to 
the great injury of its q5ialitie8i 

It is then often kept in the markets oa? shops, unti^ 
stale and miserable before it is constuned.^ 
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8. The difficulty of transportation for want of suit- 
able arrangements, and the imperfect connexion or 
the interior with the great routes of travel, allows 
one section to suffer the privation of firuit, while it is 
superabundant and lies for manure in another within 
no great distance. 

4. The general ignorance of fenners and the gross- 
ness of their tastes lead to the culture of inferior spe- 
cies, and by inferior methods, in the few cases in 
which they turn their attention to fruit. 

Thus we perceive how the various facts, customs, 
and characters, of the same social period are catenated 
and belong to each other, how correspondence be- 
tween physical and passional conditions is organized 
in collective arrangements, industrial and social, and 
how difficult it is for any individual or sect to effect a 
change, without a perfect knowledge of the organic 
movement, and especially of the laws of transitions, 
and the points at which they must originate. The 
want of this knowledge has rendered dietetic reforms 
hitherto superficial, limited, and transient. 

The formula of a true diet is a nicely graduated 
correspondence to the changes and develojwnents or 
our spiritual state. We ought, in a certain sense, , 
when about to eat, to find first within us what we are 
going to assimilate to our bodies. The sense of taste 
is given us that we may thus discriminate, and it is 
as barbarous to eat indiscriminately, only to satisfy 
hunger, as it would be in music to confound all tunes 
and chords in the general category of sound or noise. 

It seems to be a very simple matter to know what 
one wants, and yet there is hardly one man in eight, 
who on sitting down to table at a large hotel, or first 
class restaurant, where he has the selection from above 
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an Kundred dishes, who will be able to dine well, 
to satisfy himself, to feel on arising, that he has been 
worthy of the opportunity ; and seven out of the eight 
will eat twice as mneh as is good for them before they 
begin to consider, and twice as much more before 
they have made np their minds what they really 
wanted. 

Hunger is only the germ of discriminative taste, 
which for the high health and true refinement of the 
organism, needs to be developed by a compound dis- 
cipHne. 

1. By well ordered and impassioned muscular 
and mental labours, which ally the consumption 
with the production of goods. 

2. By the lessons in true gastronomy, practically 
learned in forming one's table groups, and the daily 
necessity of selection from amongst a thousand deli- 
cacies. 

What now remains for the poor civilizee or civilized 
associationist, who of all these brilliant chances of 
attractive labour and luxury can possess but a distant 
hope, who works all the same as for a heaven after 
death, and for whom the dispensation of the cross is 
still infull vigour ? It remains for him to bear his cross. 

Let him confine himself to that negative virtue of 
self-denial, of abstaining from what will injure him, 
as the only virtue proper to the base estate of inco- 
herent societies, whose material poverty ought to cor- 
respond with their passional poverty. For the civili- 
zee the important 'matter is not to choose what he 
shall eat, but what he shall abstain fit)m. 

1. He should limit himself to a small quantity, 
not ftilly satisfying his appetite, because the idleness 
or the repugnant teal of mind oar body which awaits 
2» 
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Lim, and tlie disappointed paasiom) and depressing 
emotions which he experiences are nn&vourable to 
the energy of the digestive process. The infliax of 
his life comes not in a full fountain but in a little 
thread, and all the functions of life must be crippled 
and mortified to correspond with this if he would 
avoid the diseases of exhaustion or of excess. Here 
is a vitally important application of the law of pas- 
sional correspondences. ^Passional attra ction el^ ri- 
fies, animates the entire man. . E y^Qz: vita] pEQipegB 
T)ecomes more vigorous — ^fatigue and la ssitude are 
forgotten. The oxidation of tissues proceeds rapidly, 
hence stronger demands fcfr fix)d, and quicker con- 
version of it into chyle and blood to form new tissues. 
"We distinguish here between passion in action, and 
merely passive or sentimental passion. The latter 
state of simple idealism is confined ^thin us ; is a 
subjective impression, and requires little food. It is 
the compound or concrete passion which has formed 
its circuit of action and reception involving our phy- 
sical energies, which increases the demand for food. 
Thus Friendship, in becoming composite, combines 
sympathy of character with sympathy in pursuit and 
business. Ambition combines the league of glory with 
the league of interest. Love combines the material 
with the spiritual tie. Every passion at once works 
and enjoys, thus keeps itself fresh and healthy, and 
develops its organic structure in proportion to its im- 
pressibility. The civilizee, generally restricted to a 
simple and one-sided passional experience, finds his 
e motions destroy h is appei^iau^.,.IEbfli Jiaaosutfuaa-wU 
be able to feel and enjoy more, to act more, and to 
'ISSnsume mbfe^ Besides our prudential restriction to 
!6w diisHes, we must nofr eat together aliments too 
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mxiaii alike, as aereml aorts of gndiia) or fiuriiiaceoufl 
difihes, several 8orts of flesh, of grease axkI oils, or of 
sweets. Variety should be composed of a single se- 
lection from each of these or other natural groups of 
aliments. 

It is the same as in music, wh^re among the contigu- 
ous notes do^ re, mi; discord and accord is produced on* 
ly by the combination of 3rds with 5ths, or other inter- 
vals. The green v^etables may be mixed with the 
greatest impunity and the bread with least— com or 
maize and wheat discord as decidedly as the Indian 
and the white man. Much fluid ought not to be 
drunk just a4; meal times: it is better to avoid too 
great dilution of the gastnc juice ; but from two to six 
hours after eating, water greatly assists a perfect so* 
lution and digestion of the food, both as a diluent of 
the chyme and as a tonic to the gastric mucous 
membrane, which it refreshes in the same manner aa 
washing one's &ce. 

In regard to seasonings, they must be small in 
quantity and exquisite in quality. Much here depends 
on the art of the cook. A French gastrosoph will 
give the most delicate aad pleasant flavour of onions 
or garlic to a dish of meat or vegetables, by passing 
his kitchen knife a few times through those roots 
whilst preparing the dishes. In regard to condiments, 
generally those which are indigenous are least objec- 
tionable. The cayenne pepper, cloves, &c.. are eat- 
en in large quantity with comparative impunity in 
the hot climates where they grow, and also, by a con- 
tact of extremeSjin very cold climates, where the peo- 
ple are highly robust. The same observation extends 
to tea and coffee. Tea and coffee as stimulants, ex- 
pend their action more e;K:clusively upon the nervous 
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system, whose energy they intensely and rapidly ex- 
haust, more than wine, because they are less integral 
stimulants, and do not equally sustain their increased 
nervous activity by an increased arterial activity. 
Tea causes dyspepsia and palpitations, by robbing the 
the stomach and heart of their due innervation, to 
stimulate the intellectual brain ; coflFee stimulates both 
brain and stomach, yet the first with disproportion- 
ate intensity, its sphere of action is the life of man's 
self-hood, and while it confers a transient demonic 
power and intense efficiency, it dries up the channel 
through which man receives influx of life from God 
and nature. It develops the doer at the expense of 
the being, so that virtue passes out from us without 
returning back to us. The restlessness occasioned by 
this disturbance to the natural order of functions is 
very painful to delicate organizations; especially when 
under this excitement they have no social opportuni- 
ty of expending their exuberant action. As wine 
acts still more upon the passional and nutritive than 
on the intellectual life and that of outward expres- 
sion, a property which it manifests by soothing the 
nervous system iaiid predisposing to sleep, so it brings 
these two elements of being and doing again into 
equilibrium, and is an antidote to some of the perni- 
cious effects of tea and coffee as they in turn are to 
excesses in wines. 

Nature furnishes our temperate climates with mild- 
er aromatics, such as the sassafras, whose roots and 
flowers afford a delicious beverage when boiled and 
combined with cream or milk and sugar as a tea. 
The root fermented with com, with or without the 
tops of the spruce pine, make a fine beer ; the young 
leaf-buds give a delicate flavour to meats and vege- 
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tables, and the dried leaves make the gambo, well 
known at the South as an ingredient of soups and 
meat sauces. 

These remarks on teas and coffee apply especiall j tc 
the feeble. The sassafras is one of the gentlest and 
most efficient agents in that purification of the blood 
which is required in those subject to eruptions in the 
spring and summer, and is equally salutary to man 
and horse. To some constitutions the onion, garlic, 
and alliaceous tribe give a beneficial and almost ne- 
cessary stimulus. A wide field of usefulness opens 
in the examination of our indigenous aromatics and 
nutritiye stimulants. Of all the accessions to our ta- 
ble service, derived from foreign parts, the light 
French and Grerman wines are the most valuable and 
conducive to healthy digestion and social enjoyment* 
A meal properly speaking, consists of two elements, 
a spiritual and a material food, since a cheerftd tone 
of mind and external diversion, conduce most power- 
fully, not only to the enjoyment of a meal, but to 
its digestion. Friendship, mirth, wit, good stories, Ac, 
compose the spiritual essence of a good dinner, which 
comes off as lamely without them, as they without the 
dishes would prove deceptive and unsatisfactory. 

A treatise on the art of dining would be very in* 
complete, without mention of the Host, Pivotal char- 
acter or Passional chief of the table. Such men, 
among whose dominant passions is that of hospitali- 
ty, play a very important part in the world's move- 
ment, and Grod takes care to distribute them in due 
proportion. 

The guests never feel fiilly at ease or integrally re^ 
lated to each other, unless the host be a true passion^ 
al chie^ attracting and dispensing sympadiies, and 
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stTong^ioiigb to blend tkediYeiBitieB<^ taste aikL ex- 
pressioiQ in a miitary to&e. 

His unofficious influence should enyel<^ the com- 
pany in its atmosphere as in Ibe light blue clouds of 
the fragrant flayana segar, that incense and thanks- 
giving c^ gratified s^ise, in which tiie soul loves to 
disport 

Our straight-backed diairs are not parhaps the bes^ 
adapted to that sensorial rq>06e desirable in tfaisfnost 
important of the passive ftmctions. We ^ould not 
rehsh the Boman &shion, where the gues^ba redined 
their heads it is said on eadi other's breasts. A new 
gaiius is yefe to distinguish itself in the arrangemaat 
of liis part of die table service. 

The form of Ihe table itsdf, must vary with thctone 
of &e meal. Hie long parallelogram is the most stu- 
pid of all, and in perfect adaption to the materialifim 
of the jcivilizees, who sit down at great hotels, withoiU; 
CMing to see or to exchange words with each other. 

The round table of King Arthur is best suited to 
a party of fiieods ; a smaller ellipse, for a partia 
eanide of lovers ; a centre piece a little elevated a»d 
surrounded by half moons, is a form well adapted for 
the conjoined play of ambition and friendship, as in 
feasts given by distinguished characters — politick or 
other assemblies where speeches are expected. 

The law of all these arrangements, is to combine 
the freest discrimination, or even exdusiveness m. 
one's own table group, with easy access to all the oodl- 
pany. 

For the environment, and accessories of the tabl^ 
the spheres of aU the senses must be laid under con- 
tribution. 

Sigfatj:eqxtires either the repast au m^xscd, benea& 
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tbe sliade of a ^)reading tiree, or in a garden bower ; 
or the noble arcbitectural graces of the richly 
carpeted dining hall, with its columns of variegated 
marble, its niches, statues, pictures, exotic plants, and 
beautiful tame birds which will come and eat from 
one's handa The admission of the dog is proper on 
certain occasions, as in a sportsman 's club, for exam- 
pla These are the transitions from the senses to the 
social affections. 

^imfilLjeqttires the employment of the most delicate 
perfumes on the persons of the guests, and places 
jEragrant shrubs, roses, kc on the table, iu bouquets 
which rise from the fruit dishes. 

Tnufih ^^° ordered the Turkey carpet, the reclining 
seat) and the pure ventilation of the hall at about 75.° 

JSe^jlg-flaoes about the windows the vibrant 
chords of the Eolian harp, or on the mantel-piece a fine 
toned musical box, whose dreamy silver tones are not 
loud enough to disturb or to excite. 

In a great feast the performance of an orchestra, or 
of single artists from time to time, adds much to die 
enjoyment. They must intervene however, only as 
subsidiaries, and not claim too much attention from 
the essential mat^r, which is eating, drinking, and 
social intCToourae. 

The beautiful products of all the arts, combine to 
form the sphere or to adorn the triumph of that pas- 
sion or passional act, which originates, sustains, and 
serves as pivot to the whole, on this particular 
occasion. Each will have its turn as master of the 
ceremonies. 

In the absence of all these social and sensuous 
accessories, a musical box or an entertaining book, 
fixed open on a little frame above the table, 6erve to 
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charm and spiritualize many a solitary meal, whioh 
when confined to the matter of eating bread and 
cheese, and other such pastoral simplicities, is felt as 
a sort of degradation. 

There are certain specialities and eccentricities of 
diet which I have not here mentioned — ^the Vegeta- 
rian and others. I have elsewhere treated of the 
correspondence of a vegetable and firuit diet with the 
Harmonian life, and have shown the relative adapta- 
tion of flesh and of fruit diets to the different social 
periods. 

In every social period there are characters and 
constitutions which seem to belong to the past of 
their race, and others to its future, presenting in the 
type of their development a concrete history or 
prophecy. We look forward to a harmonic society 
and harmonic nature, when the reign of conflict and 
mutual destruction shall cease among God's creatures, 
and when integral development through the commu- 
nion of affection shall supersede the present formula 
of equilibrium between excessive population and 
scanty production, by Wars, pestilence, and cannibal- 
ism. There is not wanting then at all times a class 
of men who from preference and principle, or 
necessity, adopt in advance this harmonic feature, of a 
vegetable and fruit diet. 

Their social character, where they are found in 
masses as among the European and Asiatic peasantry, 
or the natives of some western islands, has been mild 
and amiable, the physical development good, and the 
standard of health superior. Graham has collected on 
this subject abundant and highly interesting statistics. 

In the development of ambition and executive 
force during the present subversive periods, the flesh 
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eating nations possess a decided advantage. In 
slaughtering, or any way by force or cunning, de- 
priving animals of life, man violates the etiquette of 
nature, outrages his finer and more harmonious in- 
stinct of aflfection, and this habit of trampling on the 
rights of others to secure a selfish gratification, ex- 
tends to his relations with his fellow men. 

It is then by their vices, by their subversive ambi- 
tion, especially, that the flesh-eating nations impose 
their power over those of gentler habits. 

This is in perfect accordance with the general tri- 
umph of fraud and violence during the subversive 
epochs, but this temporary ascendency of the un- 
scrupulous, must, at a later period and more refined 
development, yield to that of more amiable charac- 
ters, as in our geological tablets we read that the 
monster types of sanguinary brute force have passed 
away and yielded their place to the present creations, 
composed in a large proportion of innocent creatures. 

We have gained something in a gentler etiquette 
since the days wh^i the Saurians lorded it, or when 
pterodactyles, with membranous wings, thirty-six 
feet from tip to tip, would draw a meal of one hun- 
dred pounds of blood from a poor megatherium or 
dinotherium asleep. 

The centripetal force, impressed upon creation; 
from the fiict of its being a creation and expression 
of a unitary divine life ; necessitates in its reactions, 
for all the individualities of that creation, a formula 
of relations, constant in its essence, which is commu- 
mon and mutual self-appropriatwn; whilst varying 
in its form of manifestation fromthe most ferocious and 
destructive to the mo§t amiable and beneficent. The 
transformation of the former into the latter has not 
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been a simple progression, but has prcxjeeded 8ome« 
timeg slower, sometimes faster, sometimes with appa* 
rent regularity, sometimes by leaps and bounds, some- 
times by partial r^rogradations. 

At the advent of man, for example, we have reft' 
son to believe in a temporary, or at lea^ a local sus- 
pension of the violent and sanguinary procedures 
which geology announces to have preceded him, and 
which was not long in restiming its sway. 

It is not easily conceivable that man, unacquainted 
with weapons, without experience of the habits of 
his fierce and powerful neighbours, Bxid far iigiferior 
to many of them in physical strength and quicknesB 
of motion, could have maintained his ground against 
them, and preserved his life under the law of destfuo- 
five force. He must then have first opiated on 
them by that spiritual ascendancy which every higher 
exercises over a lower nature, and by the attraction^ 
of ambition and friendship. 

The dog first rallied to his side because the dog is 
supremely endowed with friendship and devotion, 
the passional dcmiinants of canine character. 

The dog quickly ^ve man sway over herds mid 
floekB ; then the horse, whose character reveals am- 
bition as his passional dominant, gave in his alle- 
giance to this already powerful king. 

It could only have been un<jer the pressure of hun- 
ger in the dearth of the winter season, that miiJi da- 
parted from the diet of fruits and vegetables, most 
in corre^ondence with the structure of his teeth and 
inte$tinal canal, and common to hiqa with the monkey 
tribes which do not forsake it^ while they enjoy the 
abundant fruits of the tropics, unless taught other- 
wise by man. 
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A&et long studying this question of diets, both 
thecKFetiGally and experimentidly, I am strongly im- 
pjnessed that whatever sentiment may say on the sub- 
ject, mankind have been led, as well as other animals, 
by a potent instinct of relative expediency, though 
not by one of essential harmony, to the use of a 
mixed diet; whatever be the abuse and excesses in 
flesh-eating to which they have since &Ilen, where 
meat is abundant. 

The f^me instinct is responsible for coffee, tea, to- 
bacco aod strong drink, all of which serve their pur- 
poses, and very useful ones as the world wags. 

We cannot do without edge tools, though we cut 
ourselves now and then, and while one has to make 
his hole in the world like a eann<>n ball, temporary 
intensity of power serves ow end, wh^re a gentler 
diffusion of it would do nothing. 

Prior to the development of agriculture on a large 
isoale, life could not be sustained on more than half 
the surface of the globe, especiBllj through the winter, 
without game. We may consider it a mistake for 
our race to have deserted the £den climates, instead 
of first there developing agriculture, and penally 
extending it ; but the mistake once made, there wrw 
no choice but to kill and eat. 

Taking men and things as they are, influences of 
habit, sphere, and all the rest, I think it will be found 
true that we dispense with flesh most conveniently in 
a routine of simple physical labor, or of a poetic ideal 
dreamy existence, where the sphere is harmonious, 
and we meet many sympathies of character ; espe- 
cially if the temperament be sanguine lymphatic, 
or nervous sanguine lymphatic ; — ^that, on the other 
hand, we mofit require flesh with our food, and crave 
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coffee and other stimtilant nourislmieiit when otit 
executive and combative passions and feculties are in 
the ascendant ; when we must sustain an intellectual 
tension without the harmonies of affection, and impress 
ourselves on others rather than receive impressions. 

The bilious temperament imperiously demands flesh. 
Fourier thinks we shall eat flesh and flruits both large- 
ly in harmony, and for the early ages of association, 
when the people of the earth share for the first time 
an abundant, well prepared table, there is little doubt 
of it. By the precautions and humane a/rangement 
of the butcheries, he guaranties to animals a sudden, 
unsuspected and painless death. The analogy of hab- 
its in our present cast of harmonic animals is in favor 
of flesh eating. The dog, our first and most intelli- 
gent auxiliary, is not only carnivorous, but the chase 
is his dominant passion. Our sweetest song birds, 
all so far as I know, use a mixed diet, with the mock- 
ing bird and nightingale at their head. The habits 
of the humming bird are so curious that I will quote 
from one of our most charming naturalists, Mr. Web- 
ber of Kentucky, some account of them. 



MY HUMMING BIRDS. 

As a child, I always had a passion for the Humming Bird. 
It ever caused a thrill of delight when one of these glitter- 
ing creatures, with its soft himi of flight, came out of repose 
all suddenly — ^hanging, a saphire stilled upon the air, — ^for 
here no wings are seen, — as, like a quick bright thought, it 
darts, is still, and then away ! 

The mystery of '* whence it cometh, and whither it goeth,'* 
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was a lovely and exciting one to me« How and wbere could 
a thing so delicate live in a rongh, wintiy world like this ? 
How could the glory of its burnished plumes remain undim- 
med, that it thus shot forth arrows of light into my eyes, 
while all other things seemed slowly fading ? Where could 
it renew its splendors'? In what far bath of gems dissolved, 
dipping, come forth mailed in its varied shine ? — How could 
those tiny wings, whose souMike motion no mortal eye can 
follow, bear the frail sprite through beating tempests that are 
hurling the albatross, with mighty pinions, prone upon the 
wave ; or that dash the sea-eagle, shrieking, agamst its eyrie- 
cliff? How speeds it straight and safe — the gem-arrow of 
the elf 8? 

Could it be that the tiny birds lived only on the nectar of 
flowers ? It seemed surely, the fitting food for beauty so 
ethereal But then, it removed them so far from things of 
the earth, earthly — their home must surely be fairyland, and 
they coursers of the wind for -^riel to " put a girdle round 
the earth,'' if this be so. But, if there be no fairies, and 
those be only natural forces that propel it so ; is nectar, or 
ambrosia even, food of the substance that could give the 
steely toughness to those hair-spring thews, whose sharp 

stroke cuts a resistless way through hurricanes V 

• * * * * 

Entering the library one morning, I saw, to my delight, a 
humming bird fluttering against the upper part of a win- 
dow, the lower sash of which was raised. I advanced soft- 
ly, but rapidly as possible, and let down the sash. 

• * * * « 

I succeeded in securing an uninjured captive, which, to my 
inexpressible delight, proved to be one of the ruby-throated 
species — the most splendid and duninuUve that comes north 
of Florida. It immediately suggested itself to me that a nrix- 
ture of two parts refined loaf-sugar, with one of fine honey, 
in ten of water, would make about the nearest approach, 
to the nectar of flowers. While my sister ran to prepare it 
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1 gmdually opened my bmid to look at my prisoner, and saw 
to my DO little amusement as well as surprise, that it was ac- 
tually '' playing possum "—feigning to be dead most skil* 
fully ! It lay on my open palm motbnless for some minutes, 
during which I watched it in breathless curiosity. I saw ii 
gradually open its bright little eyes to peep whether the waj 
was clear, and then close them slowly as it caught mj eye 
upon it; but, when the manufactured nectar eame, and a 
drop was touched gently to the point of its bill, it came to 
life Tery suddenly, and in a moment was on its legs, drink- 
ing with eager gusto of the refreshmg draught from a sil- 
ver tea-spoon. When sated, it refused to take more, and 
sat perched with the coolest self-composure on my finger, 
and plumed itself quite as arUstieally as if on its favorite 
spray* I was enchanted with the bold, innocent confidence 
with which it turned up its keen, black eye to survey us, as 
much as to say, '^Well, good folk*-**who are you?" 

Thus, in less than an hour, this apparently tsmeless rider 
of the winds, was perched pleasantly chirping, upon my fin- 
ger, and received its food with edifying eagerness from my 
sister's hand. It seemed completely domesticated from the 
moment that a taste of its natural food reassured it and left 
no room to doubt our being friends. By the nei^t day, it 
would come from any part of either room — alight upon the 
side of a white China cup, contaimng the mixture, and drink 
elderly with its long biS thrust into the very base, after the 
manner of the doves* It would alight on our fingers, and 
seem to talk with us endearingly, in its soft chirps. Indeed, 
I never saw any creature so thoroughly tamed in so short a 
time before. This state of things continued some three 
weeks, when I observed it beginning to lose its vivacity. 
I resorted to every expedient I could think of ; offered it small 
insects, &c., but with no avail ; it would not touch them. 

We at length came to the melancholy conclusion, that we 
must ^ther resign ourselves to see it die, or let it go. This 
last altemative, cost my sister some bitter tears* We had 
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made a delicste iiitie cfige for it and bad acewtomed it to 
roosting and feodmg ki it wlule loose in the rooms, and I 
consoled her with the hope ibat pa'haps it Blight return to 
the cage as usual, even when hnx^ in the grurden. The ex- 
. periment was tried. The cage was hung in a iihkc bush, and 
the moment the door was opened, the litUe fellow darted 
away o^ of sight. My heart sank within me, for J could 
not but fear that it was gone forever, and my poor sister sob- 
bed aloud. I comforted her as best I might, and though 
¥rithout any hope myself, endeavoured to fill her with it and 
divert her grief by occupation. So we prepared a aioe new 
cup of our nectar — hung the cage with flowers — left the 
door wide open and the wlute cup invitingly conspicuous*— 
then resting from our labors, withdrew a short distance to 
the foot of a tree, to watch the result We waited for a 
whole hour with straining eyes, and becoming complet^y 
discouraged had arisen from the grass and were turning to 
go, when my sister uttered a low exclamatioa — 

" Whist j look brother." 

The little fellow was darting to and fro in front of his 
cage, as if confused for a moment by the flower drapery ; 
but the white cup seemed to overcome his doubts very 
quickly, and, with fluttering hearts, we saw him settle upon 
the cup as of old, and while he drank, we rushed ligh% for- 
ward on tiptoe to secure him. 

We were qutte rebuked for our want of faidi, when the 
charming creature, after deliberately fiaishiBg its draughty 
looked up into our flurried faces with the quietest expression 
of inquiry. I almost heard it ask in a patnmida^ way— 

"Why, what's the matter, good people?*' 

I felt so much ashamed, that I immediately threw open 
the door again and let him have the rest of the day to him- 
self ; but as I observed him playing with some of the wild 
birds, I concluded to shut him up fc»* a week or two Icmger, 
when he returned as usual to roost that night. While out, 
he had evidcntiy foimd the reatcNrattve lor which he bad been 
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pining, and what that might he, I now determined if possible, 
to discover. The necessity of having a pair of the young 
hirds, that I might be enabled to study their habits more ef- 
fectually, became now more fully apparent, for I knew, how- 
ever tame our bird might be now, that if it happened to meet 
with its old mate, or » new one, it would be sure to desert 
us, as a matter of course. Young ones, raised by myself, I 
could trust. 

(He succeeds in capturing a nest of young ones.) 

In a few weeks we hung the cage out with open doors 
again— «-finding that all the birds were beginning to mope 
and look as if they were going to die, as had been the case 
with the Rubybreast several times before. He had always 
been relieved by letting him out ; but as he instantly disap- 
peared, we could not discover what the antidote he sought 
might be. When we opened the cage this time, it was a 
bright summer morning just after sunrise. What was our 
surprise to see the Ruby-throat, instead of darting away as 
usual, remain with the young ones, which had immediately 
sought sprays, as if feeling a little uncertain what to do with 
themselves. Scarlet flew round and round them ; then he 
would dart off to a little distance in the garden and suspend 
himself on the wing for an instant, before what I at first 
could not perceive to be any thing more than two bare twigs, 
— ^then he would return and fly around them again, as if to 
show them how easy it was. 

The bold little fellows did not require long persuasion, but 
were sooa launched on ah* again, and in a moment or so were 
using their wings — ^for all we could see, with about as much 
confidence and ease as Mr. Buby-throat. They, too, com- 
menced the same manoeuvres among the shrubbery, and as 
there were no flowers there, we were sadly puzzled to think 
what it was they were dipping at so eagerly, to the utter ne- 
glect of the many flowers, not one of which they appeared 
to notice. We moved closer, to watch them to better ad- 
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vantage, and in doing so, dianged onr relative position to 
the Sun. At once the tMng was revealed to me. I caught 
friend Ruby in the very act of abstracting a small spider, 
with the point oi his long beak, from the centre of one of 
those beantifnl circular webs of the garden spider, that so 
abounds throughout the South. The thing was done so 
daintily that he did not stir the dew drops, which, now glit- 
tering in the golden sunbeams, revealed the gossamer tracer/ 
all diamond-strung. 

*' Hah ! we've got your secret, my friends !-*Hah ! ha ! 
hah! 

And we clapped and danced in triumph. Our presence 
did not disturb them in the least, and we watched them 
catching spiders for half an hour. They frequently came 
within two feet of our faces, and we could distinctly see 
them pluck the little spider from the centre of its wheel 
where it lies and swallow it entire. After this we let them 
out daily, and although we watched them closely and with 
the most patient care, we never could see them touch the 
spiders again, until the usual interval of about a fortnight 
had elapsed, when they attacked them again as vigorously 
as ever — but the foray of one morning seemed to suffice. 
We also observed them carefully, to ascertain whether they 
ate any other insects than these spiders — but, although we 
brought them every variety of the smallest and most t^ider 
that we could find, they did not notice them at all — but if we 
would shut them up past the time, until they began to look 
drooping, and then bring one of those little spiders along 
with other small insects, they would snap up the spider 
soon enough, but pay no attention to the others. We were 
thoroughly convinced, after careful experiment upon two 
families of them, that they neither live entirely upon the 
nectar of flowers — as all the old naturalists suppose — nor 
upon various small insects in addition to the nectar, as Mr. 
Audubon asserts. The fact is they can no more live beyond 
a certain time — ^about a fortnight — upon nectar alone, than 
2 
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tfeey 4wa ii^^oa lur Aioae, aor 4o I believe that U& 4K>uld 
be ^eperved hejoad a few da^rs upea spiders akme. 



Whateyer the inatiacts of a bAnoome life may ia* 
dioate, it is probably a &lae iseiie to sup^x»e that W9 
flhali be obliged to eat a^iimals, m order to prevoat 
&eir excess in numbers. There are ^oough camivo- 
ra besides man, should their services be required ; but 
one of the most beautiful of nature's laws, which di- 
rectly applies to the solution of this problem, decrees 
that the reproduction of the species holds an inverse 
ratio to the development of the individual. Conse- 
quently in the perfection which our domestic animals 
attain by judicious crosses of breed and superior care 
and nourishment, their numerical increase may be 
greatly reduced. 

In France, where icarps are fattened in ponds, it is 
now found necessary to keep the breeding fish in 
«mall azid ill supplied pools, whi^ie they increase as- 
tonishingly under pressure of famine, while the spe- 
cies would soon &il if its propagation were entrusted 
to their fat and well-fed sisters. They call die breed- 
ing oa^, peinards, and their ponds, pools of misery. 
Blooded mares need sometimes to be worked down 
ere they can conceive. Double flowers oease to 
perfect their seed, expending their force in the luxury 
of their petals. The hovels of the poor swarm with 
children, whilst an heir is often denied to the rich and 
refined classes. 

These examples suffice — a, word to the wise. The 
cow may more than reimburse us for her flesh by the 
improved qualities of her milk, and the bull by his 
useful vigor^ After all, the essential fact is that of 
communion and interchange of benefits, according tp 
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the ifioat improved fonoiiilaB of 8eII«][qnopriitic«^ 
isrbicli m tiie communion of tbe social affectioiis may 
become tbe most devoted love. 

In the organic prc^zeasion of life upon the ^Bei| 
vre find, first, Love expressiiig itself in the constant 
tendency to communion, b^inning in tbe rude and 
coarse types of animal existence and in tbe phases 
of savage life, which correspond to them in human 
societies, by Ibe gratification of sensnal appetites and 
mutual devouring of creatures by each other. Then 
tbrougb many forms of destructive eommanion and 
virtual devouring of man by man, and elass by classi 
in the exploitations of industry, tbe of^ressions of 
power, smd tbe impositions of priestcraft ; exhibitiBg 
the tendency to communion and mutual appropri- 
ation, imperfectly guided and enlightened by tba 
wisdom of an organic law ; we finally observe the 
gentler forms of communion evolved from the affec- 
Idons of the soul, and the assimilation or appropriation 
of specific aliment, from the fiiend, the lover, the 
parent, or child, under a higher economy than that 
of devouring their bodies* 

The passional contact of affection and use secures 
to them a higher order of nourishment and enjoyment 
in their appropriation of each other, and this can be 
continued day after day, week after week, and year 
after year even, while a friend would hardly be good 
eating fresh for three days in the summer time, and 
even if you salted him would be all gone in a month 
or 80. 

Our food does not nourish us truly, does not supply 
feree to our muscles, senses, afiSactions^ or intellect, 
«i^pt by the aromas which we elaborate from it, 
\upEtU it ik^ becomes the same invisible or at leaat 
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unseen neuro-magnetic fluid whicli passes from one 
living body to anothw. This is the essence of the 
blood as the blood is the result of the aliment. Thus 
by nourishing ourselves fix)m living rather than from, 
dead bodies, we economise the time, trouble, and ex- 
pense of force in killing, cleaning, cooking, serving, 
masticating, digesting, and absorbing them into our 
blood, and we get the vital influx of power and aflfec- 
tion by direct communication of their nervous systems 
with ours. 

We are instinctively- sensible of this advantage, es- 
pecially children, of whom is the kingdom of heaven. 
Thus, as soon as we individualize an animal, and come 
into personal relations of use and pleasure with it — 
as it is with dogs and horses, with the child's pet 
lamb, cal^ kid, or chicken, we are outraged at the 
proposal to kill and eat it. 

We are eating it already every day alive in a finer 
form. We feed on it aromally, t. e., spiritually and 
materially at once, in a compound manner ; since the 
aromas, such as heat, light, electricity, galvanian, 
magnetism, the nervous aura, are the blending points 
of harmonic expression between spirit and matter, 
and integrate them in living beings. They form the 
practical element in the solar trinity, in which the 
active^ caloric^ or love element is found working in the 
material world of concrete beings, under the guiding 
influence of light or the intelligence of law. 

Froceeding pari pctssti with the higher expressions 
of Love in the social sphere, are its incarnations ,in 
our labor, in the fruits of industry, art, and science, 
where man learns to become the harmonist of nature, 
taming the wild, destructive forces of the elements, 
and converting them to his service, in transforming 
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the natural kingdoms — ^mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal — ^in his chemistry, agriculture proper, breeding 
and raising of live stock, Here, through his senses 
BJid instincts, he completes a circuit of affections and 
uses with his mother Earth, as in the higher sphere 
through his social affections. 

The instinct of expediency and the pressure of ne- 
cessity will always supersede sentiment on the ques- 
tion of diet as elsewhere, but as it is feir that every 
element of the soul as well as every national or social 
predilection, should be heard in our intellectual dis. 
cussion of the diet question, so that every reader may 
take home what belongs to him, and all may not be 
reduced to feed from the same dish ; I shall perorate 
with the plea of refined sentiment in such style as 
would please the poet Shelley, whose notes on Queen 
Mab (which nobody must read if they hope to be 
saved) have sonie beautiful lines, worth to a poetic 
vegetarian more than Mr. Graham's two volumes. 

Premising that I hope yet to assimilate for the 
good of my soul and body, many a juicy beefeteak 
and savory viand of fish, flesh, and fowl, before my 
wings sprout and my translucent body is nourished 
by purer aromas, and that I esteem it not wise for 
little man to be too dreadfully certain or in earnest 
about any one opinion or habit in this blind-man's-buff 
of a world of ours, I will now modulate in a more se- 
rious key — 

Man's soul is a prism which refiracts the rays of di- 
vine truth, and being endowed with self-conscious- 
ness, it may discover its law by looking deeply and 
fearlessly into itself. 

We have an internal consciousness of the fitness or 
unfitness of any action to our being. This branch of 
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revelation the Friends among religions sects have moi^ 
distinctly recognized. Were it possible liiat a child 
cradled in love, allowed freely to expand its afEbo- 
tions, could for the first time witness or perpetrate 
the violent death of an animal, without horror or re» 
morse, then would the taking of life be sanctioned by 
the light of divine truth refracted in the conscience 
of man. If, on the contrary, butchery in all its forms 
and with aU its accessories, is repugnant to our mcaral 
consciousness, gullied even as it is in the physical, 
moral, and social strife of civilization, and perveitted 
in so many by the irritation of chronic disease ; if 
still we instinctively shrink from blood, and attach a 
sort of Gain mark to the butcher, so that <be popular 
sentiment has sometimes forbidden him to participate^ 
in criminal jurisdiction; if the mistress sickens m 
passing the place where her cook executes her orders 
for dinner, and the child indignantly weeps at the 
death of its playmate; i£ as I have known, the very 
infant cries at the sight of a creature, dead or wound- 
ed, we may be sure there is some foul wrong, some 
plague spot, in the economy of our tables. We are 
cannibala There is but a prejudice, we say, with M. 
Gleizfes, that separates us from those who devour each 
other, nor is that prgudice in our fevor. Ear worse 
than the simple and direct privation of human life 
which the cannibal feast requires, are the slow tor- 
ments turning life into death, and all its beauty and 
glory mio the miseries of Hell, which men inilict on 
each other as their moral prey. 

The highest aspiration of the himian soul is &v 
Unity. In the recognition of a centre whence aU tht 
varied forms of life around it derive their being, is 
implied the perception of a p&ssdble converi^no^ 
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and harmonic teDdency of the peripheral lives ; and 
the sentiment which prompted to tliat recognition 
and perception cannot be satisfied until it has em- 
braced in its circle of love all the degrees of created 
life, to repose at last in the bosom of God, 

Conflict, in all its forms, belongs to the crude ages 
of Fetichism and Polytheism. It must disappear 
precisely in the ratio that men realize the meaning 
of that formula, now only a formula to so many, the 
Triune God. 

Such is the verdict of spiritual refraction on this 
subject Shall we proceed to unfold the analysis ? 

Ambition, in its true development, leagues inferior 
with superior : it is outraged in man, the chief of cre- 
ation, by any violation of its benignant sway over 
his subjects, by any employment of fraud or vio- 
lence ; by all that opposes his will to theirs, and 
which in conquest without attraction, converts the 
king into the tyrant. 

Friendship is outraged ; for there is no animal on 
which man now preys, which is not capable of at- 
tachment to him, and most of them habitually mani- 
fest it on the slightest encouragement. Children, in 
whom friendship is the dominant sentiment, recipro- 
cate this, and feel the outrage upon it in the death of 
their favorites. 

Love, Love which expands to throw over all crea- 
tion the charm of the one being in whom its life is 
rapt, with what infinite tenderness does not Love 
greet the bird upon the bough, singing beside its 
mate: Love, on whose ravished eye the secrets ot 
the forests, of the waters, of the air, are bursting 
with the purple light of a new creation: will you ask 
Love to be your butcher? 
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But if the Chief's benignant providence, and the 
Friend's genial sympathy, and the Lover's refined 
sentiment, refuse the knife you offer them ; will you 
rather stick it into the ox that returns from plough- 
ing your glebe, or the new-shorn lamb that gambols 
at your feet, because you are all the children of the 
good God ? Is it the still nearer and tenderer rela- 
tion that you own through the common life of our 
mother earth, whose breast has nursed you, that will 
nerve your hand to strike ? Strike, then ; let it fall. 
You have hurried for one creature the term of trans- 
formation : you have struck out of nature one phase 
of existence. Had you destroyed a race, a species, 
their place would quickly be supplied at the great 
banquet. What then have you harmed ? Why that 
mysterious revolt within you? that consciousness of 
of outrage that rises to arraign you ; why that sigh 
which seems to ascend from the violated earth to lose 
itself in the infinite of space and of being? "Take a 
sand from the shore, take a drop from the ocean ; 
less than sand, grain and drop, in man's planet, one 
death and one crime. On the map trace all oceans 
and search out every shore ; more than seas, more 
than lands in God's balance, shall weigh one death 
and one crime." 

Now roll the carcass beneath your foot as it strug- 
gles in death, that the blood may flow free ; flay it 
while the hide is soft and the carcass warm and reek- 
ing ; quarter it, see how your xiog laps its blood ; why 
not eat while it is yet fresh and quivering with life, — 
thus prey the lion and the eagle ; they disdain your 
stale corpse, tender with incipient putrefaction ; — ^but 
you have no tusks, no claws, no beak ; nature has 
omitted to provide you with an apparatus fi>r tearing 
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the fibre, nay more, after you have by art 8upi)licd 
this deficiency, you still want the sciasors teeth to cut 
and cominute such food ; true, therefore, you must 
wait till the maceration of decay aided by your cook, 
shall have reduced it within the range of your masti- 
cating and digestive powers. At last, these prclinii- 
naries are accomplished; you have made a savory 
meal, you have appropriated, you now assimilate the 
body of your fellow creature, your subject, your 
younger brother in nature. Now, count your gains; 
for the calm, equable circulation, the cool, clear head, 
the quiet energy, the gentle recognition in all their 
delicate shades of the rights and positions of others, 
the fi-atemal communion with all the life of nature 
and Humanity, you have a fevered flush, a rest- 
less combative sense of power lasting only during 
temporary excitement, craving its repetition, and 
sinking almost to utter helplessness if denied, and 
which is at best an overbearing concentration in youi 
own personality, with the wish to make all others in 
some manner subject to you, 

I have unconsciously drawn the national character 
of John Bull and his race, the greatest flesh eaters 
upon the earth, decidedly classed among the feras by 
their hawk-like habits of universal appropriation, and 
whose intense selfishness has, during the periods of 
subversion, gained them the most conspicuous posi- 
tion, and the widest sway. There is no people, on 
other hand,- more afficted by general indigence, crime, 
and the evils which grow out of the conflict of selfish- 
ness; none perhaps among those whose general de- 
velopment brings them into comparison, who with a 
smaller exception, feil to attain tie higher social and 
spiritual lifa 
8* 
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ZOOLOGIC BEFLBCnON. 

Let us now take the verdict of intellect or the light 
which nature reflects from creatures and spheres ex- 
ternal to our self-consciousness. 

Among the indications drawn from this source^ the 
most prominent feature is this, — that among the gra- 
nivorous and frugivorous creatures, social aggregation 
is the law and isolation the exception, and that among 
the camivora, isolation is the law and social aggrega- 
tion the exception.* This coincides with the domi- 
nance of the social character among the vegetable- 
eating savages, whose freedom from industrial op- 
pression allows us to judge of their natural tenden- 
cies. 

It results from a double cause : 1. The greater 
space necessary to sustain the carnivora. A life 
which it has required several years to develop fur- 
nishing them only the meal of a day, their numbers 
in each grade of the animal kingdom, must bear but 
a small proportion to those subsisting on the products 
of the soil. A Laplander cannot live in comfort un- 
less he owns a herd of more than a hundred reindeer, 
and occupies as much space as twenty or thirty men 
living by agriculture. The carnivorous habit re- 
quires large uninhabited tracts of countiy. The In- 
dians of America could never multiply so as effectu- 
ally to populate the country, whilst continuing their 
predatory habits. 

In connection with the present rapid increase of 
population and the insufficient territory lefk to the 

* This ezceptioD fiJls almoet entirely upon thoee creatives which 
are the hieroglyphics oC Friendfihip^ such as the Bog genasi. 
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people by the monopolies of landholders, this becomes 
a point of vast importance. 

2. The appropriation of the bodies of other ani. 
mals to our own, UteraUy organizes in the character, 
which is the spiritual expression of that body, the 
spirit of oppression, of conflict and incoherence. Of 
a life sustained by violence and treachery, £raud and 
force are the natural expressions. Our devouring of 
animals and our isolated and competitive industry 
and households, or organic cannibalism and indus- 
trial cannibalism, are naturally affiliated. They act 
and react upon each other. 

Man becomes a beast of prey, and the social league 
of human brotherhood, (perhaps the in£uitile series 
of Eden,) is broken up ; each like the wolf or the 
tiger makes his lair apart. No sooner in seeking to 
regain his lost purity, does man renounce the habit 
of prey, than he feels the necessity for higher forms 
of social life than are consistent with the parcelling 
and incoherence of interests and with the superficial 
and coarse relations in which the greater number of 
souls now dragging out their purgatorial terra, stand 
to their natural brothers. They need a communion 
of spiritual life as a substitute for the gross and bloody 
communion of animal life which they have left below 
them. They need to feel the tide of Divine love 
flowing into them and through them in a free, a holy 
communion, unchecked by any thought of violence, 
by any chance of antagonism. 

The ideal character, during periods of social and 
organic incoherence, is an individualism, never for- 
getting its own personality ; the dignity of etiquette 
which builds between itself and others an iron pali- 
sade, highly polished, finely carved and glittering 
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with brasB knobs,r— admitting through its fret-work 
some glimpses into the garden it surrounds, but im- 
passable. 

Of Harmonic society, the tone must be a continual 
influx and reflux of being, sweet and free as the life 
of natxtre, where among great friendly trunks, whose 
branches overarch a sward of wild flowers, the joyous 
song-birds glance and chase each other through the 
sunny foliage. 

Here we are led to speak of the more refined and 
exquisite sensibility of our rarious organs, developed 
under the use of a vegetable diet, which thus multi- 
plies and intensifies our relations with nature. But 
this is properly a branch of refraction, and as I have 
no new facts on the subject, I content myself with a 
reference to Dr. Lamb, to Mr. Newton's return to 
"nature and defence of vegetable diet," to Graham, and 
others who have elaborated it more especially in this 
point of view. See also the life of Casper Hauser, 
It is among the compensations of subversion, that the 
want of development and education spares us the 
tortures which we should otherwise experience from 
the discords and villanous outrages of all beauty and 
harmony, which surround us alike morally and phy- 
sically. Happy in their stupidity, the mass of our 
race pass through life without observing, without any 
more definite consciousness than a sort of night-mare, 
of the real character of what is doing around them, 
of what they are doing themselves. 

This stupidity, torpor of soul and sense, is, how- 
ever, incompatible with progress ; we must suffer, we 
must appreciate, before we can attain anything high- 
er. This is no time for a little more sleep and a little 
more slumber. The brutal antagonism in which we 
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Kve is insuflSsrable. When we have organized 
Christianity upon the earth, let who will preach con- 
tentment. We cannot now spare any fiaculty of per- 
ception, any sentiment of the evil about us. 

Betuming &om this digression, we observe in the 
animal kingdom not only the general characters of 
the granivora and camivora, but family characters, 
such as among those of the mammalia, the cheirothe- 
ria, including the bimana and quadrumana of Cuvier, 
to which xnan belongs by the analogies of his anato- 
mical structure. These creatures, in their natural 
state, subsist on fruits and on vegetable products, 
although like man they are capable, through a per- 
verted education, of carnivorous habits. Man has 
behind, the grinding teeth, fitted for the comminution 
of grains and roots, and not the scissors teeth of the 
carnivora; before, the cutting teeth of the frugivora, 
and those called canine are also of this type. He 
has none fit for tearing raw flesh, and the grinding 
motion of the jaw results from a development of the 
pterygoid muscles peculiar to the granivora, and 
essentially dififering from the vertical motion which 
corresponds to the scissors teeth of the camivora. 
The length of his alimentary canal is again character- 
istic, and confirms the former analogies. Cuvier, im- 
pressed with these facts, speaks thus in his " Eegne 
Animal." 

" Man appears formed to nourish himself chiefly 
on roots, fruits, and the succulent parts of vegetables. 
His hands make it easy for him to gather them ; the 
shortness and moderate strength of his jaws, the 
equal length of his canine teeth with the others, and 
the tubercular character of his molars, permit him 
neither to graze nor to devour flesh, unless such food 
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is first prepared by cooking." (Page 78, Vol. L) 
The light of refraction from man's own organism, 
and that of reflection from the structure of the low- 
er creatures, most nearly approaching him, woidd 
seem then to condemn his carnivorous habits, and 
signalize them as one of those perversions into which 
he has fallen during the moral and physical disease 
incidental to the infancy of his race upon the planet. 

The light of divine truth flows first directly into 
the soul of man, in his attractions and native in- 
stincts, so that he may become, by studying them, a 
law unto himself. (Refraction.) 

2. God speaks to man through nature or the life 
external to his consciousness, which through the ave- 
nue of sense is reflected on his soul, and affects him 
through a sympathy based upon univei^al analogy, 
which connects him with the earth as the pivotal ex- 
pression of the earth's life. (Reflection.) 

8. There are special revelations which correspond 
to the diffiraction of light. K a ray of the sun en- 
tering through a crevice into a dark room, fall upon 
some object which stops it, a shadow of the prismatic 
colors will be flimg from that object, thus presenting 
amid the darkness, a spectrum of the developments 
which light undergoes in what we may call its mate- 
rial incarnations. 

Thus amid the darkness of the past, the divine 
truth streamed in upon the souls of prophets, and 
created round them a halo in which were visible the 
colors of Passional Harmony in the far future. 

Of such diffractions, anticipations, revelations, 
which have been made to different nations at differ- 
ent epochs, we know but few. Of those few the 
Judaic religion, the Hindoo and the Magian, espe- 
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cially dwell on this subject The Hindoo religion pro- 
claimed the sacredness of life. It presents in this as 
in other points claims upon our respect There is no 
religion which has moulded profoundly so large a 
population for so long a period, and amid all those 
incongruities and abominations with which it has 
been filled by the :^sehood of priestcraft, there will 
be found germs of rare truth and beauty which the 
future will appreciate. Such as it is, it contains what- 
ever diflfracted li^t of revelation shines for many 
millions of the human race, and its word is against 
cannibalism in all its forms. 

The Magian religion, which still numbers many 
votaries in the eastern coimtries, is, whether we cre- 
dit history or the lives of its believers, one of the 
purest and npblest expressions of Divine truth which 
the earth has received. Alone, for many centuries, 
since their first emigration to India, the Parsees have 
maintained amid intestine wars and oppressions on 
every side, inviolate peace without slavish submis- 
sion. There is one partial exception where they 
joined an oppressed nation and assisted in the vindi- 
cation of its liberties against an invader. 

This beautiftil faith, so kindred to that of Christ 
in its morality, and whose influence on the practice of 
life may well call a blush to the face of Christians ; this 
faith which, searching with childlike wisdom into the 
mysteries of nature, saw in the all-animating Sun the 
body of God, has condemned as offensive to God the 
violent death and mutual devouring of his creatures 
See " Solar Ray." Zend Avesta, pages 39 and 57. 

S. The Judseo-Christian. We have already quoted 
from Genesis the original declsuration of the Divine 
will on this subject Afterwards when the Israelites 
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wandered in the wilderness, nndergoing in the sub- 
lime temple of nature a lustration from the servile 
and civilized habits they had contracted in Egypt, so 
that standing before God in their manhood, they 
might set to the nations the example of a people re- 
deemed in unity and marching to the accomplish- 
ment of its terrestrial destiny, — at this time when, if 
ever a manifestation of special Providence existed, it 
existed for Israel, we observe as one of the condi- 
tions of their regeneration, a vegetable regimen* 
Not only was this necessitated by the conditions in 
which such a journey must have been performed, but 
we find them when depending more directly on the 
Lord for their daily bread, supplied with manna. We 
read that it was only when in the hardness and rebel- 
lion of their old perversion they were turning to the 
flesh pots of Egypt, that with an expression of re- 
buke and displeasure, the quails were sent as a tem- 
porary adaptation to their weakness. This r^ninds 
us of the miracle recorded of Jesus in the great 
draught of fishes. We are not here to question the 
truth or authenticity of what we find in the Scrip- 
tures. Such as they are, they have served a pur- 
pose, and we would simply remark that in all revela- 
tion there is an important distinction to be made be- 
tween absolute principles which are true, essentially 
and practical adaptations to times, men and circum- 
stances which are true only incidentally. The excel- 
lence of a religion as of a political code, and its truest 
claim to our respect and confidence is the combina- 
tion of these two elements. It must be intelligible 
and adapted to those it is given to, with all their 
meannesses and perversion : it must not require too 
much of them, or it will accomplish nothing, and yet 
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its essential principle must shine above the miats of 
its age's error and prejudice, a beacon to all nations 
and all times, and confirm itself in the conscience of 
Humanity as that conscience gains force and intelli- 
gence. It is thus with the doctrine of Love, bound- 
less universal Love, enfolding every creature in the 
circle of its charity. Violence, bloodshed, are ab- 
horrent to its very nature. It is an insult to ques- 
tion it on such a subject. This statement appeals to 
the instinct, to the sentiment of the Christian. 

When from law and ordinance we turn to prophe- 
cy, the light of diffraction is very clear upon this 
subject. Soaring in the luminous ether of inspiration, 
the coarse and discordant facts of the present subver- 
sion ceased to hamper the spirit of the seer ; through 
his liberated consciousness, the real nature of man, the 
genuine aspiration of the soul of his race, speak and 
proclaim themselves : there is nothing unnatural in 
prophecy. A prophet is a man of deep, catholic, lib- 
erated sympathy, and he prophesies truth in his 
ecstatic moments, because, *' Attractions are propor 
tional to essential destinies." 

The aspirations and desires of man are prophetical 
of their falfilment in a period of humanitary growth 
which, in comparison with the years of evil and dis- 
appointment, will bear the ratio of the essential to the 
exceptional destiny. 

" The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together ; and a little 
child shall lead them. 

" And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young 
ones shall lie down together : and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 
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" And the sticking child shall play on the hole of 
the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand oa 
the cockatrice's den. 

" They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the LoED, as the waters cover the sea." 

The vulgar argument on such passages considers 
their sense only as mystical, as figurative. They are 
really symbolic in this sense, that their terms of lan- 
guage are inadequate to do more than suggest to the ' 
imagination the fiill meaning of the prophet. But if 
common sense is to have anything to do with the in- 
terpretation of prophecy, and if prophecy was meant 
to guide and to encourage man, not to mock and tan- 
talize him, then the mystical signification must imply 
the truth of the literal, and be so far coincident with 
it, that men of plain understandings, not initiated into 
the mysteries of priestcraft, shall find a true meaning 
in the prophecy, so far as it has any meaning for 
them. 

Tliis prophecy must remain incomprehensible until 
we penetrate the secret of nature, universal analogy, 
which recognizing man as the pivot of Creation, and 
all lower types of the natural kingdoms, as mirroring 
his passions and their social effects, finds in the tiger or 
rattlesnake only pictures of social vice, which upon 
the harmonic development of the passions on a foun- 
dation of united interests in the Passional Series, 
will be replaced by their harmonic anti-types, as 
beneficent in their character as the passions of a Nero 
or a Borgia, transformed by the influence of a true so- 
cial sphere. The literal sense of this prophecy is the 
body of its mystical sense, as refined and purified 
organisms are the only bodies, in which souls, attun- 
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ed to passional liarmomes, can fitly express them- 
selves. 



PERVERSION' OP HITMAN LIFE AND INCOHERENCE 
OP MAN WITH THE ANIMAL CREATION THROUGH 
HIS SELFISH APPROPRIATION OP THEIR BODIES. 

Objection, All the motives and actions of subordi* 
nate creatures being taken into account by the gener- 
al providence in its system of universal compensa- 
tions, no evil can come from any change or cessation 
of present existence imposed by one creature on an- 
other. 

Anstoer. The general providence is made up of 
the particular providences. Through the incoherence 
of our planet, and its consequent incapacity for har- 
monic functions ; God, and the whole creation wherein 
he lives, must suffer in their degree. We see that 
the earth actually lies in quarantine ; that we are ex- 
cluded from communication with the other planets 
and stars; that, except the moon, our satellite, which 
probably shares our evils, and the sun whose light 
and heat is to our material life what God^s love and 
truth are to our spiritual life, and which, therefore, 
cannot be withdrawn conastently with any manifes- 
tation of life ; the heavenly bodies move in their dis- 
tant orbits, all silent for us, or from the midnight sky 
shaming our vulgar lives, as " music pours on mor- 
tals its beautiful disdain." Is this not an admonition 
to us of evil ? 

That a system of compensations exists is undoubted. 
Thus we cannot suppose that God, or the planets 
which have attained to Harmony and which have so 
many resources of passional sympathy left to them, 
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even during "the absence and disgrace of our eartii, 
pass their time in useless lamentations for us. 

The principle of compensation applied to this earth, 
consists at present in the substitution of one sort of 
evil for another sort of evil, but the grand compensa- 
tion, which we are left to work out by incarnating 
love in our practical relations, is that of the periods 
of Harmony with their blessinga, for the pOTods of 
incoherence with their curses. To assert the preven- 
tion of evU from the action of one creature onanother ; 
is simply to deny lifcat evil has any existence. The 
denial is true in its essence, or so far as it means that 
what we call evU is merely a condition of imperfect 
growth, foreseen by higher powers ; but the word 
evil is, in its ordinary sense, significant of a tremen- 
dous fact, to wit: that we are filled with disease, 
moral and physical, and this evil, resulting from the 
incoherence and conflict of attractions, though con- 
templated by the inverse providence of the brute ages, 
the harmonic order must avoid in aU its branches (of 
which that of the relations of man with the animal 
kingdom is one of the greatest) as fatal to man and 
displeasing to God. 

Objection. Granting that the devouring of animals 
is an evil, a state of conflict and incoherence, it is one 
from which we cannot escape by any plan of diet; 
since in every breath of air or every swallow of water 
we destroy millions of animalcular lives, the intensity 
of whose existence being often in the inverse ratio of 
their magnitude, may be an evil in so far as the com- 
pulsory transformation of life is ever one, incalculably 
greater that of the few animals which we intentionally 
kill. 

Answer. This reasoning is fellacious, simply be- 
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cause it recognizes the relations of animate life during 
the ages of incoherence, as their permanent state, and 
not in their true light of imperfect or perfected adap- 
tations to the mutual injury of creatures, in which the 
disorder of the pivotal life, Humanity, is mirrored. 
These involuntary relations of man to other creatures 
are in perfect accordance and consistency with his 
voluntary butcheries, and the immensity, the infini- 
tude of the evil which this view opens to us, only 
urges more strongly the peremptory necessity that 
man should at once change the whole system of ac- 
tion on this planet by substituting, in the relations 
controlled by his will and from which the rest indi- 
rectly flow, the law of love for the law of strife. 

As a single instance of this indirect relation, we 
may cite the peculiar prevalence of this insect and 
animalcular conflict in the muddy waters and the hu- 
mid air of our swamps, where, living in the fever 
miasm, they seem to incarnate in their venomous 
stings the demons of the pest One who has seen or 
felt the mosquito fever of Mexico will understand 
this. 

In the integral and harmonic culture of the earth, 
the local spheres of this conflict will give place to 
rich waving fields and smiling gardens. 

When we reflect on the immense influence of man 
for good or fca* evil, to change the soil, climate and 
atmospheric conditions of the sphere, by his agri- 
cultural management, care of forests, and distribution 
of the waters ; it will appear a most natural corollary 
that the types of life dependent on these conditions 
should change with them. This reflection is confirm- 
ed by the analogy of the soil and the waters of the 
earth to the solids and fluids of our bodies : as the 
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phenomena of our nervous Or dynamic and sensitive 
existence change with the health or the lesion by ac- 
cident or poison, of these solids and fluids, so should 
we expect the manifestations of the earth's dynamic 
and sensitive life in her animal existences to change 
with the health or disease of her solids and fluids, 
and we should expect this change to be not partial 
but integral. 

To comprehend clearly the principle on which this 
depends we must realize that the passional principles 
determine corresponding creations. The passions 
eternally cause. Creatures and things are their fugi- 
tive eflPects and manifestations, in which such or such 
a phase of the Creator's life is manifested. Let us use 
a few illustrations. Why do one and one make two ? 
What is the cause, of which the principle of addition 
is an effect? To bring this into a concrete and intel- 
ligible form, we must allow the unit one to represent 
an individual power, such as that of a man. In 
given outward conditions we find a man capable of 
exerting just so much force, muscular or mental. Say 
his strength is equal to raising a weight of three hun- 
dred pounds. Now if he has occasion to lift one of 
six hundred pounds, he cannot accomplish it under 
the same physical conditions, any more at the second 
or the twentieth trial than at the first. Whilst one 
remains alone, no process of addition, multiplication, 
subtraction or division can exist; any more than the 
passions of friendship, ambition, love or familism, 
can act; without objects to draw them forth. To the 
first unit, say Eobinson Crusoe on his island ; bring 
another unit, which we will call his man Friday. Now 
if Eobinson's perigua weighs six hundred pounds and 
he can raise three hundred pounds, and Friday three 
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hundred pounds, how shall Bobinson suoceed in get- 
ting his canoe launched? Why, let him and Friday 
try together, you answer ; add one to one and you 
have two, add three hundred to three hundred and 
you have six hundred. Good, but how will Eobin- 
son cause or determine this addition? The passion 
of Friendship, the co-operative principle must first 
develop itself between him and Friday. There are 
many degrees in its accords, but unless some one of 
them exist, Bobinson and Friday will continue always 
distinct units, and the perigua will never get launched. 
Friendship then causes or creates the rule of addi- 
tion. 

Now let the Spaniards come to Eobinson's island. 
By saving their lives and treating them kindly, he 
first establishes with them relations of friendship; 
then as numbers increase, and a necessity arises for 
some order and system of action, he becomes the natu- 
ral chief of their little group ; Ambition, the source 
of order and degrees, manifests itself, and as one of 
its effects, Bobinson finds his force multiplied by that 
of the associated family. 

Of the minor Passional principles, every one recog- 
nizes at once, that Love is the great maker of pre- 
sents. It renders the miser generous. In Genesis it 
' is illustrated by opening the side of Adam and tak- 
ing out one of his ribei whereof to form Eve, and its 
physiological expression is not less striking. Love 
always determines donation or the subtraction of 
something from oneself or one's property. 

Division is the effect of Familism, the property 
with the personal and moral qualities of the parents, 
being divided among the children. 

Thus the four rules of arithmetic are essentially 
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determined by the four cardinal passions. Laverdanty 
in his beautiful analysis of Property, has developed 
this subject, showing the cardinal passions as the se- 
rial principles. I have illustrated the causation of 
phenomena in the mineral kingdom and in the vege» 
table and animal organisms, by the Passional prin- 
ciples, in a work entitled " Three Lectures on Man," 
(Fowlers and Wells.) See article, on " Organic Befrac- 
tion." 

It seems a very wide step from the creation of the 
rules of arithmetic to the creation of dogs and lions* 
They do not apparently lie in the same field of anal- 
ogy.* But analogy is universal. 

As one or another cardinal passion, and the ma- 
thematical principles and serial character which flows 
from it, predominate in such or such a living type; 
this becomes a creation, (if we may use the expres* 
sion,) of that passion. Fourier considers the planets as 
holding with each other in the seasons of eternity^ 
aromal relations, which generate on each its succes- 
sive creations. According to the passional principle 
then dominant, its purity and its intensity ; will, as in 
the analogous phenomena of human generation, be 
the character of the creation resulting. 

Whatever be the agency, it is certain that in pro- 
portion as the nature and properties of animals and 
vegetables are revealed to us by observation, experi- 
ment and sympathy ; we find in them the strongly 
marked types of the passions and lempers which have 
presided over their creation, as clearly as our own 
children proclaim the characters of their parents and 

*I haye treated of plants and animals as Passional hieroglyphics in 
my work entitled " Allegorical Portraits of Nature or Vegetaoio and 
Animal AUe^oriesL" ^Fowlers and Wells.) 
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the traer or fidaer oonditiona of their union. The 
dog, for example, is very clearly a living expression 
of the passion of Friendship, the horse of Ambition ; 
which have presided over their creation. The differ- 
ent species and varieties of dogs will type the dif- 
ferent species and varieties of Friendship which have 
determined them. 

Now of all the passions in all their branches, we 
observe this general law; that evil in its two forms of 
defective development and perverted development re- 
sults from their collision or conflict ; and that good, 
in its two modes of integral development and harmo- 
nic development results from their accords. Given a 
sphere of incoherence, of unorganized industry and 
social relations, you have resulting all forms of dis- 
ease, falsehood, deformity and misery, grave in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the passions. Given a 
sphere of organized interests, variety in unity; and 
you have resulting, all forms of health, ti»uth, beauty 
and happiness, in the same ratio to the intensity of 
the passions. This is the law of direct and inverse 
development. The first is the essential, the last the 
exceptional state of a planet or a race. Now it is ev- 
ident, that our planet has been since the Fall in a ru- 
dimental and infantile state. It is only on the smaller 
part of its suxfece that the land or solid tissue is yet 
formed. Immense deltas and marshes with their £jli- 
gators and other crude monsters still remind us of the 
pre- Adamite world of the Saurians, when after the 
crust had sufficiently cooled to permit the condensa- 
tion of its waters, the whole became a prolific mud. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, and the irregularity of cli- 
mates, winds, &c., render many regions so inconveni- 
ent and unsalutary for man, as to be scarcely com- 
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patible with his existence ; and among the species of 
vegetable and animal life now ^xipting, we find only 
the germ of harmonic relations in a small exception, 
just as in human society the passions of man produce 
harmonies and tend to the collective social interest 
only in a small exception. God, in assigning to 
man the regency of terrestrial movement, has dele- 
gated to him an immense influence, a greater power 
than he claims, than he is yet prepared to be- 
lieve in, — ^the power of giving to nature the signal 
of new creations, transforming and regenerating their 
evil into good. In fact, man already co-operates 
with nature in the work of creation. She produces 
classes and orders, but he determines species and 
varieties. Thus, in the mineral kingdom, man from 
zinc and copper, creates the compound mineral, brass ; 
and thus many other compounds of similar charac- 
ter among the metals. Man creates a whole genus 
of visual accords with the earth in the manufacture of 
transparent glasses, mirrors, lenses, microscopes, tel- 
escopes, &c. 

To attain this, it is necessary that man should as- 
cend through the three subversive societies; the Sav- 
age, the Barbarous, and the Civilized. The savage 
can make no glasses : when he develops his industry 
to that point, he is no longer a savage. Thus in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, the savage simply 
takes all as he finds it, and subsists on the usufruct of 
the earth. The civilized man becomes initiated into 
the science of causes, and in his hot-house or his farm- 
yard, by grafting, budding, or peculiar methods o£ 
culture, or by applying the law of reproduction, he 
creates new varieties of roses, peaches, cabbages, pi- 
geons, dogs, or horses. 
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Does it not then commend itself to our reason, that 
man, by rising three degrees higher in the social 
scale, through Guarantyism and simple Seriism into 
Passional Harmony, should attain the power of de- 
termining new orders of creatures, as now new species 
and varieties? 

While human unity is broken, and man's eflforts 
are isolated or fragmentary, expending his noblest 
energies in wars, and works of waste, destruction and 
conflict ; he remains a mere child upon the planet, and 
nature seems to scorn at his petty struggles to sur- 
round himself with a moderate comfort. Climates 
and seasons deteriorate, and soils become barren un- 
der his ignorant and exhausting culture, and the 
proudest conquests of his civilization sink country 
after country into wastes and deserts. Babylon, 
Greece, Rome, the nations of America, both North 
and South ; whose ruins, buried under masses of for- 
est, betray their former splendor, while their very 
names are lost : — ^is not the voice of God heard in the 
silence of their desolation, withering with his curse 
the present forms of social incoherence, which bear 
within their bosom the same germ of death ? What 
trifles has man effected ? The poles still lie locked 
in ice. Over burning deserts, the Star of day flings 
his fierce radiance like the gleam of the AngeVs sword, 
warder at the gates of Eden after Adam was expelled. 
The isthmuses of Panama and of Suez, a few miles 
wide, obstruct the Eastern and the Western passes, 
and compel the navigator, in his little sea prison, to 
a dangerous passage of many months, in order to 
double the stormy capes of the South. The ostrich, 
the zebra, the elk, the bison, almost seven-eighths of 
those creatures of the air, the earth, and the waters, 
S 
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which even at present poesess natural relations of 
utility to man, know him yet, only as their enemy ; 
while the elephant, noble type of an anterior raoe, 
does not reproduce his kind, in the slavery of the 
treacherous and degraded society among which he 
stands, with his truth and honor as a living reproach.* 
To the vegetable kingdom, which he fences out from 
him with a barbarous jargon of botany, he is almost 
an entire stranger. After a few flowers, ministers of 
the angels, which still remain to him, and some grains 
and fruits necessary to his existence, man finds him* 
self surrounded by secret foes, and dreads in every 
berry, almost in every touch, a poison. His attempts 
to avail himself of ikeir powers as medicines, still, 
during the periods of incoherence, result in seven- 
eighths evU as the smallest calculation, and serve only 
to shorten and embitter, with new forms of suffering, 
the wretched life of our civilized invalids. With all 
nature it is scarcely more than the vulgar material 
relations that he realizes. He does not sympathize 
with other creatures, he does not enter the charmed 
sphere of their life, and so rest his fevered head in 
trusting affection on the breast of his mother earth. 
Thus our present incoherence with nature is com- 
pound : first, by the hostility of seven-eighths of her 
life in its various forms, and secondly, by want of 
sympathy and comprehension of seven-eighths of the 
qualities of the rest 

For this compound of ignorance and evil during 
the subversive periods which reflect in nature their 
own incoherence, God leaves man to determine the 

* It 18 said that the elephant sometimes propagates in serritude 
bat that the expenses of his nurture make it preferable to catch the 
-vildadiili The fiict is the same faowerer it comes to pass. 
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substitution of the beneficent creatures which shall 
liarmonize with his own life and with each other, and 
which shall sympathetically initiate him into secrets 
of nature from which he is now, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, excluded. 

The science of universal analogy is a diffiraction of 
this harmony. 

It is by forming true social and industrial combina- 
tions, that man is to give to nature the signal for her 
harmonic creations, in which this planet, transfo^ed 
and purified by an* integral culture, will become capa- 
ble of higher communion than ever hitherto. The 
maxim of integral development, " we must be an- 
other's before we can be our own," may be applicable 
to planets as well as to men and women. There is 
scarcely anything possible to man amid the waste and 
collision of individual operations; there will be 
scarce anything impossible to the unitary combina- 
tions of a society, whose interests are Christianized, 
including those of man with the whole animal crea- 
tion. Amor vincit omnia. 
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NEBVOUS IMPBKSSIBILITT, AND ITS BELATIONS WITH 
HYOIENE. 

I suppose my readers familiar with the well estab- 
lished facts of psychometry, in regard to which I 
have had the most concliisive personal experience, 
and which has occupied a conspicuous place in the 
principal psychological publication of this country, 
Dr. Buchanan's Journal of Man, to which I refer the 
ignontnt. 

Afker having seen the most delicate peculiarities of 
the characters of my intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance, as well as my own, luminously unfolded by a 
stranger, who simply placed manuscripts which I 
gave him, in contact with his forehead, without look- 
ing at the handwriting — after having myself suc- 
ceeded by the same process in correctly appreciating 
the character of perfect strangers, (though, of course, 
in this case I can only rely on the word of others as 
to the correctness) — after having experienced the most 
exquisite emotions and psychical changes from the sim- 
ple contact of the hand of others with the frontal and 
vertical parts of my head — I infer, from these ex- 
tremely delicate degrees of impressibility, the general 
law under which the 'more commonly observed de- 
grees of it stand. "We see why it is that our food 
tastes nicer when prepared by those we love ; they 
have magnetized, they give us themselves in it 
Many an invalid has been brought up from death's 
door by this simple procedure, in connexion with 
other material relations illustrating the same law ; 
when deprived of such affinities, and the expres- 
sion of them, he must have perished. 

But what ig much less known, is that food may be 
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poisoned in this same way without the admixture of 
arsenic, oon;psiye sublimate, or any other recognized 
adulteration. 

It is true, that gross persons, in what is called rude 
health, may not be sensible of such things, but there 
are many whose health is of a more delicate type and 
absolutely dependant on specific adaptations in all the 
departments of hygiene ; whose stomachs are in per- 
fect order, provided they have just what they like, 
prepared just to their taste and just at the periods 
they need it, but who are wretched dyspeptics in any 
other conditions. There are some who cannot sleep, 
unless a woman's hand has smoothed their pillow. 
There are some who pine in abjection, without know- 
ing why, unless they can hear daily the music they 
love best,. and some whose musical appreciation is 
most exquisite, whose enjoyments more thjm half de- 
pends upon their sympathy with the performer whose 
life flows to them through this music. Even thus our 
finer essence escapes the exclusive appropriations of 
conventional law, and we belong at last to those only 
whom we love and who love us. 

Consider how under this subtile law the oppressor 
punishes himself. Think of the sad, depressing, de- 
grading influences daily and hourly exercised over 
the richer, more refined and delicate classes by their 
slaves or hired menials who prepare their food, wio 
tend their parlours, make their beds, and magnetize by 
their personal contact and labor, every thing that they 
use, and in whose arms their children repose. Must 
not all the wrong and bitterness of their lot, be thus 
rdOiected on the bodies and souls of their masters ? 

I breakfasted one morning at a country house^ 
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where after a week of sorrow and trial, a funeral had 
been solemnized on the day previous, 

I had slept well, bathed, was hungry, and my stom- 
ach in good order. I eat lightly, only a couple of 
soft eggs and one slice of bread and butter. The 
bread had been made by some member of the family 
the day before. It was wheat and corn-flour mixed, 
an unwholesome combination, but I ate very lit- 
tle of it. I had however risen from table but a few- 
minutes, when my wholesome state changed to one af 
miserable depression. I was certainly thinking of 
nothing less than the family afflictions, but I began to 
realize theu* sufferings by an interior sense, and this 
spiritual state was connected with a disgust and re- 
pugnance to what I had eaten, and without either 
nausea or vomiting, I brought up morsel by morsel 
all that bread and spat it out, after which I felt 
relieved, and the whole of that induced depression 
passed away in the course of the hour. 

They had kneaded up their mean and sorrowful 
feelings into the bread, and thus poisoned me. 

The stomach and nervous expansion on its mucous 
surfiice is the chief centre of all reception, whether 
physically or spiritually considered. Its delicacy is 
not disease, but a state favourable to true criticism 
and to dietetic improvements. 

In large associations where all labors are perform- 
ed in honorable and attractive conditions, there will 
be strict alliance between the passions of ambition 
and of taste, and the most charming and elevated 
characters will infuse their life into others through the 
medium of the stomach and the table as well as 
through music, art, and sodal intercourse. 

"The two active senses of taste and touch," says 
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Fourier, neceaBarily exercise a colossal influence either 
on the needy or the refined clafises. The two passive 
senses of sight and hearing, and the neuter sense, 
smell, hare but a feeble sway in comparison with the 
two active senses, which are truly the kings of the 
fiocial world; for the furies of ambition, the tendency 
of a populace to outlweaks and atrocities, pro<^d on- 
ly fipom die necessity to satisfy these two senses. 
The people will never addict itself to crime to satis- 
fy its three other senses, to procure for itself pictures, 
perfumes, concerts. These three sorts of pleasures, 
cannot rouse the multitude, which on the contrary is 
entirely given up to the impulsions of the two active 
senses, taste and touch. It needs to nourish and to 
clothe itself; amongst the people every thing is sacri- 
ficed to these two senses, which are also very power- 
ful among the wealthy class ; not from their necessi- 
ties, but as spurs to the pleasures of the table and 
to luxury. 

Moralists, to sustain their diatribes against the 
pleasures of the table, pretend that they assimilate us 
to animals, " prona et ventri obedientia." This sub- 
jection of animals and men to the sense of taste is 
an indication of the eminent rank which it must 
hold in the harmonic or equilibrated movement of 
eociety. This sense is already equilibrated in animals 
who do not abuse it. When men shall have attained 
the same degree of wisdom, the pleasures of the ta- 
ble will have nothing ignoble among them, and may 
rise to the rank of the first sensual impulse, an im- 
pulse the most honorable of the five, and occupying 
the highest rank, since hunger is the most stimulating 
c^ the five seiuBoal a^^yetites. It is the one with 
'whioh we oaimotpossibly diqf)flnse. 
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The more its actual excesses have dishonored the 
sexLse of taste, the more liistre this sense will acquire 
when it shall have attained equilibrium, and shall 
have become the germ of all agricultural and chemi- 
cal studies. 

Epicurism once elevated to this rank, will be the 
compt^ of health and of wisdom; it will be a title 
of honor as a path of science, it will attract man to 
work in order to satisfy the senses of others whilst 
satisfying his own, and securing the health of alL 

It will constitute the science of gastrosophy, which 
will place epicurism in strict alliance wiUi honor 
and the love of glory. 

Of all our enjoyments, eating being the first, the 
last, and the most frequent pleasure of man, it ought 
to be the principal i^ent of wisdom in the future 
harmony, where all concurs to satisfy the collective 
passions through the development of the individual 
passions. 

A skUM gastrosophist, also expert in the functions 
of culture and medical hygiene, will be revered as 
an oracle of supreme wisdom. We now esteem only 
the gastronomist who knows where to find the best 
morsels. We shall require in harmony that he also 
be practised in the agricultural laws and the officinal 
preparations which each food requires. He ought, 
besides, to be a gastro-hygien, knowing the adapta- 
tions of each aliment with the different temperaments 
classified. 

The gastrosophist will then be a very eminent per- 
son, whose epicurism will connect itself with all the 
impulses of scientific honor. Thus will be estab- 
lished the alliance of the two passions, taste and am- 
bition, without which God would h«ve d^gradad the 
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chief spring of movement, whicli is the sense of 
taste. It is surprising that the brilliant destiny re- 
served to this sense has not been sooner appreciated. 
The civilized mechanism of separated households is, 
however, so distant from every sort of equilibrium, 
that it must necessarily have £iiled on all problems 
of this sort, and our folly has devoted to infemy the 
principal impulse which sets us in motion. Hence 
the passion of taste is dishonored, it deserves this 
contempt in a state of things where it produces Vi- 
tellii, but when passional equilibrium shall exist, the 
pleasures of the table will hold a rank so eminent^ 
that they will even be encouraged in children, already 
sufficiently predisposed to them. Love of eating will 
be no longer a vice in them, when it shall become a 
stimulus to labor and to study, without drawing 
them into any excesses. 

Consequently in harmony, all children will be en- 
couraged in a rational enjoyment of the table, and a 
harmonian child will be, at the age of nine, a more 
skilful gastronomist than the Apicii of our capitals, 
who with their pretended refinement, cannot in eat- 
ing a fowl, indicate the feults committed in its edu- 
cation ; who know little or nothing of the adaptations 
of culture to the flavors of fruits and vegetables, 
or of gastrohygiene— the adaptation of aliments and 
their preparations to the different temperaments. 

We must throw aside our prejudices before we can 
understand what is true honor, its harmonic and so- 
cial acceptation, according to which no conduct is 
honorable which does not serve at once the collec- 
tive and individual interests. He is considered praise- 
worthy in the present state of things, who sacrifices 
his personal interest to that of the mass ; he acts hon- 
8* 
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oraWy, bejrond contradiction, but he derelops ho- 
nor in a divergent or negative sense. The positive 
or convergent must favor at once individual and col- 
lective passions. 

It is only on this condition that honor becomes 
harmonic. This will eliminate from the ranks of ho- 
norable men, that crowd who are vain of their idle- 
ness, and are called gentlemen, because they produce 
nothing, so that if all the world were made up of 
gentlemen, according to the civilized standard of ho- 
nor, the human race would next year die of hunger. 
Harmony will not admit these absurdities of fashion- 
able idleness. It will hold as honorable only what 
shall concur to production and general wealth. It ia 
true that its industrial functions irill be sufficiently 
attractive to entice even the fashionables, and cause 
them to recognize civilized usages as excessively un- 
feshionable. 

I had here collected some receipts gE very delicate 
and wholesome breads, either for sick or well persons, 
but my manuscript has been lost or mislaid, which 
makes very little difference, because the best, recipes 
in the world cannot make a good cook, and a good 
cook, if supplied with first rate flour, rice, and corn- 
meal, with fresh milk and eggs at discretion, will ne- 
ver go much amiss even without any recipe. I will 
only subjoin a few maxims, which wUl be found in- 
valuable by those who are liable to be caught in the 
gastric or abdominal department of the hells. 

In concluding that section of my subject, which re- 
fers to the adaptations of nutriment, I subjoin a few 
good maxims : the first is from Mr. Walker's valua- 
ble little treatise on the " Art of Dining and of at- 
taining high health." 
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1. ♦* Content your stomach, and your stomach will 
content you." 

It is in fiact the central organ and sovereign of life, 
• at once the seat of physical and of spiritual reception, 
whilst through the solar plexus, every impression 
made on its mucous surface is radiated through our 
internal and external nervous systems, and equally 
controls our self-feeKng and our expression of our- 
selves in magnetic influence on others. 

Life is one and integral, any force expended in one 
direction cannot be at the same time equally exerted 
in another. If then, we make lai'ge demands on the 
vital force elaborated in any given twenty-four hour 
for the digestion of food, of course we shall have s^^ 
much less for muscular motions, for intellection, or 
for social aflfections. A certain quantity of nutrition 
is necessary to supply the waste of tissues, to foster the 
blood circulation and become the pabulum of the 
nervous tissues ; the practical question is, how to ob- 
tain this with the least expenditure of force. What 
aliments are most easily digested, and what contain 
the nutriment we need in a compass small enough not 
to occasion us mechanical embarrassment by its weight 
and distension. 

These questions are of the greater interest to us, 
because with a bare minimum, or less, of passional de- 
velopment; our organic functions remain feeble, fee- 
bler than those of almost any other animal in our 
powers of assimilation, and instead of neutralizing 
and digesting poisons, substances purely aUmentary, 
become relatively poisonous. 

2. Vary your diet inversely to your chances of al- 
ternation in other respects— viz : If you are travel- 
ling on foot, on horseback, or even in stage, railroad, 
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or steamboat, but especially if on foot or on hoise- 
back, where all your force is wanted in your muadea, 
let your diet be of an extreme simplicity, such as bis- 
cuit and cheese, or dried bee^ with fruit in modera- 
tion, if it be hot weather. 

If stationary in a town or city, vary your nourish- 
ment often, but eat not of many dishes at the same 
meal. Only a gastronomist does that with impunity. 

8. If you are feeble, beware of supposing that you 
need stimulants, they will use you up. You must 
have patience, or get worse, when your own instinct 
^ill sustain my precept Eemember, when wine, 
%, or coffee, or spiced dishes, tempt you, that " to 
him that hath, it shall be given, but from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath." Therefore stick to your plain roast beef and 
rice, or to your toast and egg, or even to your bread 
and milk, your arrow root, or gruel, if you are still 
more of an invalid, and vary 83 much as you please 
among the -simples. 

4. Learn to make your meal from one dish or one 
natural group, such as bread and butter, with an egg, 
and a few olives ; or with cheese and celery and a 
glass of claret ; or with chocolate and fruit, or with 
dried fruit and nuts ; mutton or lamb with caper sauce 
and peas ; beef with rice, potatoes and summer vege- 
tables; fish boiled with egg sauce, and rice, or bread, or 
potatoes, &c. 

It is always trying to the stomach to have sweet 
and salt things both at the same meal. Even slight 
compounds of that sort, such as chocolate with eggs 
and olives, had better be avoided. 

5. Never eat within an hour after, or three hours 
before a cold bath. 
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6. Accustom yourself to go without supper. 

7. The more you need to use your miridj the less 
you must eat, but that little must be delicate, concen- 
trated and soluble. 

8. Go to no sedentary head work for half an hour, 
at least, after a meal - especially after dinner. 

Y. Pivotal and all inclusive maxim. 

Let your personal experience take precedence of 
every stereotyped rule whatsoever. 

It is not necessary for a man to be a fool until he is 
forty. If he is, he may chance, like Lord Byron, not 
to live long enough after to make use of his wisdom* 



TIB ITGEINE OF EXERCISES AND LABORS. 

Organic and spiritual harmony require here — 
1. Spontaneity ;— 2. Use; — 8. Magnetic circuits. 

spontaneity. 

In general statement, the viscera with the gangli- 
onic system and passional life connected with them, 
constitute the true centre of the circuit of forces, in 
which all health-sustaining action doth originate, 
and whose control it must obey. Here is the vege- 
tative soul in animals, which by nutrition and repa- 
ration of tissues, supplies the basis and material of 
animal and of spiritual functions and powers. 

Actions which thus originate from within us, are 
safe and good for us, because they have been prompt- 
ed by a surplus of nutrition and vital force, accumu- 
lated beyond what is needed to sustain internal or- 
ganic functions, and because such action, whenunvi- 
tiated by external stimulation, such as the wills of 
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others, or tbe pTessure of necessily, or exciting drugs, 
or certain articles in common use, such as tea, coffee, 
&c., is regulated in its expenditure of force by the 
elaboration of force ; and timely rest with sleep pre- 
cludes exhaustion or organic derangements. 

Under vrwral excitements, which I discriminate as 
the opposite of spontaneous passional excitement, {the 
cause of action lying external to the actor in moral 
excitement, and internal to him in spontaneous ex- 
citements,) there is no identity or organic sympathy 
of consciousness between the causing will and the 
intermediate powers, through which that will ope- 
rates, as they are not comprehended within the circuit 
of the same individual, but are merely subjects of 
intellectual computation. 

Stimulation by tea, coffee, and all exciting drugs, 
is of a bastard character, between the moral and 
spontaneous modes, since it is taken internally by vo- 
luntary act, and during the season of its excitement, 
changes the form and augments the intensity of action, 
without removing it from the sphere of spontaneity. 

It is often a means resorted to in order to comply 
with some necessity or imagined duly, like having a 
note discounted at a bank to obtain ready money for 
it. Thus we draw on our organic capital and some- 
times bankrupt our constitutions. 

Spontaneity suffices to direct not only the quantity, 
but the quality of action, which is specific and idiosyn- 
cratic with each individual, and in a perfectly free 
sphere, famishing abundantly those objects of na- 
ture on which we operate, will develop each being 
industrially through those kinds of action that are fit- 
test for him, her, or it, the same in the human as in 
the animal or insect world, with this exception, that 
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man requires in tKe objects of bis environment, tbe 
suggestions of art as well as tbose of nature. 

Spontaneity is tbe point wbere tbe wills of tbe 
creative intelligence become tbose of tbe creature ; it 
is tbe fusion of fate witb free will. 

In spontaneous action, tbe subject is always supe- 
rior to tbe object ; tbe tbing acted upon is judged in 
reference to tbe well being of tbe actor. 

In moral action, on tbe contrary, "tbingsare in tbe 
saddle, and ride mankind," or one man rides another, 
wbicb amounts practically to tbe same tbing, and tbe 
subject actor is inferior to tbe object of bis action, 
and is considered in reference to it. 

Spontaneity connects man witb solar and planetary 
influx, and tbe illustration of tbis will be also tbat of 

tbe two otber principles of bygiene ; Use and 

Magnetic circuits. 

Tbe truant scboolboy, strolling by a blacksmith's 
forge, finds bis steps arrested by tbe spell coiled in a 
borsesboe. In tbis borsesboe, tbe sun bears witness 
of bimself by its physical attributes of color, caloric 
and chemical or magnetic properties, as tbe smith by 
the evidence of strength and skill impressed upon bis 
work, and developing in it the spiiitual or passional 
properties of charm by wbicb it attracts the school- 
boy. That boy could not find God in his books, nor 
mediators in his arbitrary teachers. Impelled by tbe 
spur of unsatisfied instincts, he went forth to seek ; 
now be has found at least one element of happiness, 
one condition of integral development, in making 
horseshoes, and industrial attraction draws him by 
divine ordination to become a blacksmith. 

Th^ human affinities and harmonies of the mineral 
Hi^igdom, apparently fiirthest removed from sympa- 
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thy with us, are very powerful. Many cases of the 
monomania of misers may be due to a misdirected 
passion for the precious metals for their own sakes, 
which would qualify these persons for useful and 
happy employments in various departments of min- 
ing, refining, and jewelry. 

The geologist and mineralogist, whose pursuits are 
not directly lucrative, surpass, if possible, in their de- 
votion, the speculators in precious ores. 

This mediation of nature becomes more universal 
in the vegetable kingdom; there is, probably, no one to 
whom some flower or fruit is not capable of fiimishing 
delightful occupation in some points of view, whether 
of domestic use, science, art, or pure aesthetic taste, 
and still more powerful are our sympathies with ani- 
mals, on account of the direct intervention of the 
passions, fix>m their closer approach to our own mode 
of existence. 

Spontaneity alone suffices for the cure of almost 
every curable chronic disease, and for the invigora- 
tion of every feeble person, who has courage enough 
once fairly to break loose from custom. 

It involves nearly always a roving life and tempo- 
rary return to nomad or semi-savage habits, placing 
man face to face with the elemental powers, vegeta* 
ble and animal creation. The tropics are most favor- 
able to such an experiment. I give an example 
translated from the "Passional Zoology" of Tons- 
senel, which I hope soon to publish entire with the 
assistance of Messrs. Fowlers and Wells. 

" Oh the love of liberty and of the savage life, of 
which blind legislators will not take account. Oh the 
happiness of the fields and of carelessness, and the 
shade of great wood?, and sweet idleness in the Sun- 
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shine, for a youth of twenty, strong and ardent^ who 
lias vegetated in the dark and muddy cross streets of 
the cities, and has suffered from the universal selfish- 
ness, and from his own misery, and &om the misery 
of others. 

I inhabited the Mitidja, in 1842. I was the chief 
of the district at first most unhealthy, now the rich- 
est and best cultivated perhaps of all the Algerian 
districts. 

When the multiplied expeditions of the general 
governor had beat back the Emir beyond the fron- 
tiers of Morocco, the report was spread in the pro- 
vince of Algiers that the road from Medea to the 
capital was safe, and that isolated soldiers had tra- 
versed it without encumbrance. Immediately the 
spirit of adventure rekindled in the inhabitants of 
the feverish plain. The most enterprising escaped 
from the fields, where the soldier is too much the 
master, and pushed towards the south. It was 
spring, in the balmiest and most flowery days of the 
season of the Sun. 

The chief cook of the principal restaurant at Bou- 
farik disappeared, an artist invaluable for the de- 
licacy of his crab sauces, and the excellence of his 
terrapin stews. The colony wept for him, authority 
reclaimed him, but unsuccessfully, by the voice of the 
drum. Some days from this disappearance, the chief 
of the district making a reconnaissance towards the 
sources of the Arratch, met the fugitive sleeping the 
sleep of innocence under a dark mass of orange trees. 
Around him lay in the most artistic disorder, the 
wrecks of his last meal, innumerable stalks of wild 
asparagus decapitated, a pile of quite fresh partridge 
egg-shells, speaking witness of some monster omelet, 
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whose golden fringe still bordered a gigantic frying- 
pan, which served the sleeper as an umbrella. * How, 
you here^ idle fellow ?' said the civil officer, delighted 
with his guest : ' you asleep in broad daylight under 
the orange trees of the Arratch, when all the stom- 
achs of the colony call you, when glory and fortune 
at once extend their arms to you, when the great 
markets are reopened, and game, fish and fowl de- 
scend again to the fabulous prices of the first days of 
the French occupation I Bise, do you see, and regain 
from this evening the sceptre of the kitchen-range, 
which the voice of public interest forbids you to 
abdicate V 

The artist replied, rubbing his eyes : * Who talks 
to me of work, of fortune, of kitchen-ranges, when I 
have eighteen francs in my pocket, a gun and a fry* 
ing-pan ? Who would have me condemn myself to 
live among Aimaces in a constant heat of forty-five de- 
grees centigrade, or foolishly grow lean for the plea^ 
sure of others, when it is so easy for me to be happy 
without doing anything ? To work, to give oneself 
trouble in this blessed land, but it is a reflection on 
the good God who has poured forth his treasures here 
with full hands 1 What good to heat oneself? why 
run after fortune when good comes in sleeping 1 Oh 
do not try to seduce me by flattering my pride as an 
artist, for your attempts would be vain, and I have 
too long breathed the smoke of glory. And you, 
who speak to me. Sir, you a hunter, perhaps if you- 
knew as I do, the joys of the wild life, you would do 
like me.' Whereupon this friend of liberty began to 
relate his happiness to me, and as how there existed 
at the bottom of the Mitidja, two leagues from the 
sea, and frcHm Cape Matifoux, a delicious Eden, where 
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flowed a peaceful stream concealed under Hme shades 
of citron and ash trees, a stream whose surface was 
furrowed at all hours by thousands of water hens, of 
teal, of ducks, promises of eternal roasts and stews ; 
where every gleam of the sun, that drew its luminous 
zone upon the surface of the water was mirrored 
back from the scales of myriads of fish ; wheie the 
high grass of the banks, watered by natural brooks^ 
served as country and asylum to worlds of snipes and 
marouettes, as well as for sows of the mountain that 
came down to bring forth their young in the spring. 
He said besides, that in winter every tuft of laurd 
rose on the plain, sheltered a woodcock, a rabbit, or 
a hare, that this plain was paved with quails, with 
partridges and Carthage h&nsj from the sea to Mount 
Atlas, that the jujube, the orange, the citron, the fig 
the olive, the tobacco plant and the vine, offered to 
passengers fruits l&at no one had as yet dared to 
appropriate, and that he had lived there eighteea 
months, he the third of a party in this enchanted 
solitude, with three francs, fifty centimes. The re- 
newd of hostilities in 1839 had chased our Bobinsons 
from their asylum. Then they retired into the 
citi€99 to let the storm pass over, and to amass capitd. 

Peace had returned, and all three rich with re^ 
pectable economies, went to find happiness again, 
where they had left it. 

Joseph (the artist in stews) awaited his two asso- 
ciates on the banks of the Arratch at the place of 
rendezvous. 

And the chief of the district, touched by this lively 
picture of the charms of savage life, which he had so 
often dreamed of in his sad youth, sought no farther 
to combat the resolutions of the artist. He only pro- 
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mised>9^ himself to pay him a visit one day in tiie 
Beafiefk of snipes, and foroed him to accept in grati- 
fade for future hospitality, a complete set of hunting 
accoutrements : a cutlass, a saw, and all the ammu- 
nition he had about him. The chief of the district 
has not kept his promise, because he has been pre- 
vented by a brutal soldier, who had him arrested by 
gensdarmes for refusing to condemn two poor inno* 
cent colonists. 

If some Parisian hunter, wandering in the Algman 
solitudes about these precincts has met with our sav- 
ages, he has received from them, I am sure, a com- 
fortable hospitality, and they have set him on his 
road again, and the artist will have remembered in 
honor of his guest, the secret of his most exquisite 
culinary recipes. But let the law bring back these 
savages into France, and before six months they will 
figure on the benches of the Court of Assiises as rob- 
bers of game, perhaps even as murderers." 

It is to the element of spontaneity that the health- 
fulness of the naturalist's pursuits are due. 

There exists in the English language on«, and I 
believe only one great hygienic poem. It is Uie 
" Woodnotes of Emerson," from which I make the 
following extracts : — 

The wood is wiser far than thou ; 

The wood and wave each other know. 

Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature's every part; 

Rooted in the mighty Heart. 

But thou, poor child ! unbound, unrhymed. 

Whence earnest thou, misplaced, mistimed f 
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Whence, O thou orpbAn and defrauded ? 
Is tby land peeled, thy realm marauded ? 
Who thee divorced, deceived, and left ? 
Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 
And torn the ensigns from thy brow. 
And sunk the immortal eye so low ? 
Thy cheek too white, thy form too slender. 
Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 
For royal man ; — they thee confess 
An exile from the wilderness, — 
The hills where health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease. 
Hark ! in thy ear I will tell the sign 
By which thy hurt thou may'st divine. 
When thou shalt climb the mountain eUff, 
Or see the wide shore from thy ski£^ 
To thee the horizon shall express 
Only emptiness and emptiness ; 
There is no man of Nature's worth 
In the circle of the earth ; 
And to thine eye the vast skies fall, 
Dire and satirical, 

On clucking hens, and prating fools. 
On thieves, on drudges, and on dolls. 
And thou shall say to the Most High, 
'^ Godhead ! all this astronomy, 
And fate, and practice, and invention, 
Strong art, and beauttful pretensicHi, 
This radiant pomp of sun and star, 
Throes that were, and worlds that Br% 
Behold ! were in vain and in viun ;— > 
It cannot be, — I will look again ; 
Surely now will the curtain rise. 
And earth's fit tenant me surprise;-— 
But tiie cuitam doth not rise 
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And Nature has misearried wholly 
Into failure, into folly." 

' Alas ! thine k the hankmptcy, 

Blessed Nature so to see. 

Come, lay thee in my soothing shade. 

And heal the hurts which sin has made. 

I will teach the bright parable 

Older than time, 

Things undeclarable. 

Visions sublime. 

I see thee in the crowd alone ; 

I will be thy companion. 

Let thy friends be as the dead m doom, 

And build to them a final tomb ; 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 

Still celebrate their funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory. 

Behmd thee leave thy merchandize. 

Thy churches, and thy charities ; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind ; 

Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind. 

Leave all thy pedant lore apart ; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart 

Love shuns the sage, the child it crownis, 

And gives them all who all renounce. 

The rain comes when the wind calls j 

The river knows the way to the sea ; 

Without a pilot it runs and falls. 

Blessing all lands with its charity ; 

The sea tosses and foams to find 

Its way up to the cloud and wind ; 

The shadow sits close to the flying Wi ; 

The date fails not on the palm-tree tall ; 
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Ami thorn, — go 1mm thy wormy pages, — 
^lialt outsee seen, and OBtwit sages. 
Oft didst thoa thread the woods in yaiii 
To fiad what Ixrd had piped the strain; 
Seek not, and the little eremite 
Flies gayly forth and sings in sighk 

4c * • • 

'What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields ; 
Sinew that subdued the fields ; 
The wild- eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chants his hytnn to hills and floods. 
Whom the city's poisoning spleen 
Made not pale, or fat, or lean ; 
Whom the rain and the wind pnrgeth. 
Whom the dawn and the day-star urgeth. 
In whose cheek the the rose-leaf blusheth. 
In whose feet the lion msheth, 
Iron arms, and ircm mould. 
That know not fear, fatigue, or cold, 
I gire my rafters to his boat, 
My billets to his boiler's throat ; 
And I will swim the ancient sea» 
To float my child to victory. 
And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o'er the palm and vine. 
Who leaves the pine tree, leaves his friend. 
Unnerves his sfa-ength, invites his end. 
Cut a bough from my parent stem. 
And dip it in thy porcelain vase ; 
A little while each russet gem 
Will swell and rise with wonted graoe ; 
But when it seeks enlarged suppliea. 
The orphan of the forest dies* 
Whoso walketh in solitude. 
And iuhabiteth the wood, 
5 
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Choosing light, wave, rook, and bird, ' 

Before the money-loviog herd* ^ 

Into that forester shall pass. 

From these companions, power and grace. 

Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin. 

Love shall he, but not adulate 

The all-fair, the all-embracing Fate; 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight. 

Not vain, sour, nor frivolous ; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous ; 

Grave, chaste, contented, though retired* 

And of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 

Shall fall with purer radiance down; 

All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye. 

Him Nature givetli for defence 

His formidable innocence ; 

The mounting sap, the shells, the sea^ 

All spheres, all stones, his helpers be ; 

He shall never be old ; 

Nor his fate shall be foretold ; 

He shall see the speeding year. 

Without wailing, without fear ; 

He shall be happy in his love. 

Like to like shaU joyful prove ; 

He shall be happy whilst he woos. 

Muse-bom, a daughter of the Muse." 

« 4t « » 

And such I knew, a forest seer, 
A minatrel of the natural year. 
Foreteller of the vernal ides. 
Wise harbinger c^ spheres and tidee, 
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A lover true, who knew by heart 
Sach joy the mountain dales impart ; 
It seemed Uiat Nature could not raisa 
A plant in any secret place, 
la quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill^ 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and foz, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes. 
But all her shows did Nature yield, 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods { 
He heard the woodcock's evening hymn ; 
He found the tawny thrush's broods ; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him : 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket's gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher. 
And at his bidding seemed to come. 

In unplotighed Maine he sought the lumberers' gang 
Where from a hundred lakes young rivers sprang; 
He trode the unplanted forest floor, whereon 
The all-seeing sim for ages hath not shone ; 
Where feeds the moose, and walks the surly bear. 
And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker : 
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I 
He saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous bedfi^ 
The slight liimsda hang its twin-born heads, 
And blessed the monument of the man of flowers, ' 

Which breathes his sweet fame through the Borth«m bowers. 
He heard, when in tiie grove, at intervals. 
With sudden roar the aged pine-tree falls,*— 
One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree^ 
Declares the close of its green century. 
Low lies the plant to whose creation went 
Sweet influence from every element; 
Whose living towers the years conspired to build, 
Whose giddy top the morning loved to gild. 
Through these green tents, by eldest Nature dressed, 
He roan^edj content alike with man and beast^ 
Where darkness foymd him he lay glad at night ; 
There the red mornii^ touched him with its light. 
Three moons his great heart him a hermit made, 
So long he roved at will the boundless shade. , 

The timid it concerns to ask their way. 
And fear what foe in caves and swamps can straj) 
To make no step until the event is known. 
And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 
Not so the wise ; no coward watch he keeps 
To spy what danger on his pathway creeps ; 
Go where he will, the wise man is at home, i 

His hearth the earth, — his hall the azure dome; \ 

Where his clear spirit leads him, there's his rosiit ' 

By God's own light illumined and foreshowed. 

'Twasoneof the charmed days. 
When the genius of God doth flow. 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest eaanot blow; 
It may Uow north, it still is 
Or south, it still is ^e^r ; 
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Or west, no Grander fear 

The musing peasant iowlj greai 

Beside the forest water sate ; 

The rope-iike pine roots crosswise growB 

Composed the netw<»^ of his throne; 

The wide lake, edged with saad and graas» 

Was hmnished to a floor of glass, 

Pamted wkh ahadows geeen and pn>«d 

Of the tree and of the ckmd. 

He was the heart of all the scene ; 

Ob him the «im looked more serene ; 

To hill and cloud his £ace was known,— 

It seemed the likeness of thdr own ; 

They knew by secret sympathy 

The public cbQd of earth and sky. 

' Tou ask,' he said, ' what guide 

Me through trackless thickets led. 

Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide? 

I found the water's bed. 

The watercourses were my guide; 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel dry ; 

They led me through the thicket damp, 

Through brake and fern, the bearer's camp, 

Through beds of granite cut my road. 

And thear resistless friendship showed : 

The faUmg waters led me. 

The foodful waters fed me. 

And brought me to the lowest land. 

Unerring to the ocean sand. 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pokstar when the mght was Aaak ; 

The purple berries in the wood 

Supplied me necessary food ; 
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For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me. 
Twill be time enough to die ; 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field. 
Nor the June flowers seora to cov«r 
The clay of their departed lover. 

There aj:e two persons who migkt kave sat for tihis 
portrait : Audubon and Thoro. 

USK 

Man attains the harmonies of his bedng, by the in- 
ternal relations of his organs and tissues among them- 
selves, and the good understanding and sympathy 
which prevails among the three spheres of his vege- - 
tative, his animal, and his spiritual lives or souls ; 
but this is after all only one side or phase of his ex- 
istence ; the subjective ; complete in itself theoretical- 
ly, but implying as the necessary condition of its 
movement and practical realization of the harmonies 
which it bespeaks, a corresponding perfection and 
co-adaptation of the objective or external sphere in 
which it is placed, and of which it is an integrant part, 
co-operating with the rest in a superior movement. 

The eye is an organ complete in itself, harmonized 
in its varioiU3 tissues, solid and fluid parts ; the tuber- 
cula quadrigemina proceed from the base of the brain 
to form the optic nerves and expansion of the retina. 
The choroid plexus and vascular coat provide a cur- 
tained chamber, which absorbs the diffused light and 
rei^ders the image more distinct. The iris dilates or 
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contracts iu adapting itself to the volume and inten- 
sity of light in the succe^ive hours of day and night : 
the crystalline lens concentrates the rays of light and 
transmits from each object a faithful image; — the 
vitreous and aqueous humors and the transparent 
cornea assist in this function more externally ; the 
sclerotica binds all firmly together in its fibrous en- 
velope ; the lids protect those parts on which the light 
is not to fall, and an orbital cavern in the bones of 
the face lodges the whole apparatus securely. 

A large volume and the study of years would be 
required to comprehend perfectly all the parts of this 
organ, and their perfect fitness to each other and to 
their function ; which constitutes when considered as 
a whole , the subjective unity and harmony of the eye, 
as the particular perfections and co-aptations of the 
eye with all our other organs constitute the subjective 
unity and harmony of the individual man. 

But we perceive that every point of this internal 
adaptation of parts in the eye, implies also an exter- 
nal adaptation between the parts severally and the 
eye collectively, and the qualities of light and color 
and form in objects of vision, without which objec- 
tive completion of their functions, their internal or 
subjective harmony would go for nothing, would be 
an absurdity; vision, which is the use of the eye, 
resulting from a specific relation between the powera 
of the eye and the visual qualities of objects which 
reflect and refract light in various modes. 

Equally vain would be the internal perfection of 
the eye Combined with this external objective adap- 
tation, should the eye be removed from the body of 
which it forms a part, or lose its lumiDous relations 
with the other parts of that organism. Thus when 
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the harmony between the eye, and the stomach or 

liver is broken, amaurosis or obscuration of 
sight, either partial or total, occurs — ^and the concur- 
rence of every vital organ is needed constantly to sus- 
tan the functions of any one of them, or of any in- 
fe ior and accessory organ. 

Ihus the individual man exists in reference to cer- 
tain functions and uses to which he is destined as a 
co-operator with the Sun, planets, and other powers 
of the mundane system. As the eye exists in refer- 
ence to the function of vision, and as the eye in order 
to fulfil this ftmction requires to be harmoniously re- 
lated with all the othier organs o5the body ; so the in- 
dividual man, in order to fulfil his functions among 
the powers of nature, needs to be harmoniously re- 
lated with the other individual men of his race in a 
true social order. When we have discovered the 
specific use of an organ, or of a man, or of a race of 
beings, we have discovered their inherent tendencies 
or attractions ; since all our faculties are only the prac- 
tical developments and aptitudes of our desires or 
passions, and each love or will potentially enfolds its 
own agents and methods of operation. Thus the 
principle of use is fiiUy conciliated with that of spon- 
taneity as a source of true action. This is however 
to be asserted of use only on the presumed condition 
that the individual man stands in harmonious rela- 
tions with other men in the true social order. Other- 
wise, what is use in one sense becomes abuse in an- 
other, and public ends are attained at the sacrifice of 
individual means. 

It is a public use, for instance, and a tendency to 
fulfil the normal functions of man's existence on the 
earth, that swamps should be drained and roads con- 
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Btnicted, but tk certain individual or number of indi- 
viduals employed in this use may be easily abused 
and broken down by felsity in the methods of labor, 
deprived of its spontaneity by the compulsion of 
other wills^ and rendered repugnant and destructive 
by isolatifn, monotony, and privations* 

There may be spontaneity without use, as in the 
sports of a babe whose action has no direct use in co- 
operation with Solar and planetary forces, but only an 
indirect or prospective use in preparing his organism 
to enter upon UseM functions at a future and more 
mature period. 

There may be use without spontaneity, as in case 
of a chattel slav^ cultivating the sugar-cane, or a 
wages slave working under pressure of poverty and 
necessity. 

We observe that either of the two principles — 
Spontaneity as in the babe, or Use as in the slave — 
suffices to secure a certain degree of health and ro- 
bustness, but a degree far inferior to that which is 
secured by the two principles in combination, as we 
find by comparing the babe and the slave with the 
hunter, whose active ftmctions are more spontaneous 
than that of other classes during the subversive pe- 
riods, or with individuals engaged by passionate pre- 
ference in some mechanic arts or horticulture. "We 
find here not only health and vigor derived from 
exercise in these functions, but a refinement in their 
quality, and a pleasure in the capacity for successful 
adaptation to the objects of attraction. 

ft is a great triumph for a child when it first real- 
izes the importance of being useful, and refines its 
crude spontaneity or necessity to expend the vigor 
elftbomted by its nutritive fcu3ction3,on some objects 
5* 
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of practical use; by wHch it pleases those whom it 
loves, commands the respect of its equals, and opens 
itself a path of practical education. 

Hence the whole paraphernalia of a children's toy- 
shop ought to consist of tools and other articles hav- 
ing a direct or suggestive reference to future uses and 
to the development of its industrial vocations ; and 
when a child once becomes fairly empassioned for 
and ensphered in one or more branches of productive 
labor requiring physical as weU as mental activity in 
the open air, the best guarantee of health and serenity 
has been secured. 

MAGNETIC CIBOUira 

These are formed in diflferent degrees : 

Between man and the earth on whose soil he em- 
ploys his productive forces. ^ 

Between man and the generic forms and spheres of 
the earth-life manifested in the plants and animals 
or inorganic objects with which he occupies himself. 

These are more specific and intense, and develop 
individualities of character through the affinities of 
instinct. 

Between man and man in the va ried spher es of the 
social aflfections through affinities of temperament and 
character. 

As the last or social circuit implies both the others 
when applied to productive industry, and the compo- 
site mode is always nearer to nature and more favored 
by her than the simple; combined than isolated proce- 
dures; it will be sufficient to analyze the former, after 
premising that men and animals as well as plants are 
to be considered as individualizations of that earth-life 
tlirough which we severally and collectively partake the 
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animation of the Solar ray, and derive the celestial in- 
fluences which nourish '{knd sustain our souls and 
bodies ; the Sun giving his heat, light, and colors, only 
when his rajs meet and blend with the earth at its 
very surfece, and the stars and planets bearing wit- 
ness of themselves in the qualities with which they 
endow plants and animals. It is through communion 
with these that the hygienic influences of Solitude 
flow, so that this is not entirely a negative hygiene 
resulting from the avoidance of antipathies and grat- 
ing collision, but a positive condition of influx, more 
characteristic of some organizations than of others, 
but necessary to the health and sanity of all, in alter- 
temation with Social hygiene, it being a law of nature 
to employ the simple movement by relays with the 
composite, in order that in its comparative rest and 
inertia of the soul, sensorial irritability may be accu- 
mulated, and supply to our social action a livelier vigor 
and to our sensations a keener enjoyment, Pytha- 
goras thus employed Solitude as a hygienic and pas- 
sional discipline with his disciples. As a curative 
agent it is often invaluable, but I treat of this else- 
where. 

The Social Magnetic circuit requires the interven- 
tion of three distributive principles common to all 
spheresof movement where harmony obtains ; these are 
n. The Centrifugal force ; proceeding from the basis 
of individual character or idiosyncrasy, and requiring 
in labor free choice or respect to the elective affinities 
of each for furicSoiis and associates :^^—^next energizes' 
eacH group^movement by partizan rivalry, in uphold- 
ing its interests and the perfection of its processes 
against those which come into nearest comparison 
with it. 
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Thus the rivalry between groupB cultivating conti- 
guous varieties of the strawberry and melon, or be- 
tween two groups in the same kitchen department 
whose work is compared on the table, becomes a 
strong motive for them severally to refine and perfect 
their work, and stimulates the corporate spirit in each. 

A vast amount of wretchedness and chronic deteri- 
oration of soul and body results fi*om the compression 
of the Centrifiigal principle, from that poverty-strick- 
en moralism and arbitrary contempt of nature which 
force men and women into functions imsuited to their 
characters and tastes, which cuts man to fit things, 
instead of adapting things or functions to specific in- 
dications of personal character. 

Free choice of employments, which provides, on 

the one hand, for individualism and spontaneity, leads, 

on the other, to the corporate spirit of union with 

1 those whose predilections accord with our own, and 

\ who meet us on common ground in attractive labors. 

The Combined Order, by its system of miniature 
workshops and garden cultures, develops the indus- 
trial tastes of children from an early age, and thus 
renders real that free choice of occupations which 
would be little better than a mockery if accorded to 
civilized or barbarous men and women, who are ig- 
norant and awkward about nearly every thing beyond 
the single trade or few particular fdnctions to which 
they have been exclusively habituated. A Sybiline 
corps, comprising those who have the gift or aptitude 
for teaching by example and precept, attend on the 
children and neophytes, who come to visit such or 
such a group in its labors, assist them in their first at- 
tempts, observe where their true capacity lies, and en- 
courage the development of their vocations. The 
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aged, who are better fitted to instruct others than to 
work actively themselves, and who, from their habit 
of frequent repetition, are pecuHarl j adapted to the 
ignorance of childhood, which needs Hue upon line 
and precept upon precept to grave upon the tablets 
of its memory the principles of new arts — the aged 
will figure patriarchally in the Sybilline corps, and 
concur to form the characters of their grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 

Every one who follows freely the bent of those at- 
tractions by which God has related him or her with 
the earth forces, is a limited co-operator with himself 
in the refijaement and perfection of some particular 
product of art, and comes thus into the conditions of 
influx for his own life and health. Do your work, 
and strength shall be given you for it ; but see that, 
it be truly your work, and not another's, for there is 
no communism about Nature; she has no pity for 
those who mistake themselves for somebody else. 
The place of each is prepared at her board, duly 
numbered and labelled, in adaptation to his title of 
character, and if he takes any other he may chance 
to dine upon potato skins and herring bones under 
the table. 

Society, therefore, is guilty of high treason against 
sun and earth, and of criminal oppression toward the 
individual soul, if it prevent the free expansion of aU 
vocations and practical liberty thence resulting. 

2, The Gentripet al force giyes^ in jipplioaiioix to la- 
bor, the social group in accord among its members 
upon its particular function, and observing the unities 
of time, place, tone, interest, and purpose. 

Its value to health and vigor are immense. It sus- 
tains each individual by the magnetic impulse of the 
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mass. We see its effect in armies, where the soldier 
in his corps surmounts obstacles, endures hardships, 
and performs exploits which seem often superhuman, 
and which become possible only through the exalta- 
tion of enthusiasm produced by the accord of masses, 
j This principle, hitherto only organized in the des- 
i tructive industry of war, is introduced by the phalanx 
\ into most of its functions of productive industry, to 
\ which it imparts that supreme charm and hmUh con- 
)ditixm of self-forgetfulness. 

^ When you are conscious of having a head or a 
stomach you are sure they are ailing. When they 
are in the full of activity of healthy functions, all par- 
ticular consciousness of their existence is merged in a 
sense of general well-being or organic happiness. So 
•it is with the individual man. His health and hap- 
piness are felt in his true relations in the Society with 
whom he shares the harmonies of senses and affec- 
tions ; even those who seem most to isolate themselves, 
as the miser, the student, the author who writes for a 
public yet unborn, only choose their own method of 
relating their life and activity with their race ; they 
live for it and in it as much as others, often evea 
more. 

Self-consciousness is to man a burden which he re- 
joices to be delivered from. It is the uneasy sense of 
power that lacks expression, or it is the remorse or 
reaction from deeds his soul condemns, or it is the 
introversion of affections disappointed in their objects 
that turn to pray upon themselves and poison the or- 
ganism by their reabsorption. The same individual 
whose wretchedness, from one or all of these causes, is 
so intense that in an hour of solitude, walking through 
fair scenes of vernal or autumnal beauty, vainly ask- 
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ing coBsolatdon from the sunshine, the bird, and the 
chirruping grasshopper, he wonders that the earth 
should not open to engulf him, and forbears to look 
upon the flowers lest his eye should poison them — that 
same individual may be seen the next hour in a social 
circle of persons related with him by the subtle ties of 
passional affinity, buoyant and radiant with happiness, 
displaying such varied stores of learning, thought, wit, 
originality, animal spirits, fertility of resource, and 
&cility of adaptation, that he seems to float in an ether 
above the common ills and crosses of life. One would 
think that he could never be unhappy. Why this 
transformation? Because the accords of social affec- 
tion are the conditions of influx for the divine life. — 
In this relation the divine love and wisdom flow 
through us in words of truth and works of use, and 
the impassioned music of the voice tells, in that lan- 
guage which all creatures understand, my heart is at 
home and I am happy. It is the effect of this social 
accord, where we meet it in each group thus spontan- 
eously formed from amid numbers by the mutual affini- 
ties of its members, to combine the spiritual with the 
material elements of life, to give labor a soul and 
sympathy a body, to express affections in practical 
uses, elements nearly always separated in civilization, 
where the connection of hired laborers in the same 
employment is an arbitrary accident ' based on no 
ground of sympathy in character, and where the social 
evening party, in the rare case that friends and lovers 
have met there, is but the illusion of an hour, resting 
upon no accord of interests and pursuits, a recogni- 
tion of some diviner and more interior principle that 
has found as yet no expression in the practical busi- 
ness world. There is a divine fire in these social ac- 
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oofds that bums ont diseases from the organiffln in the 
same manner that worms and parasitical animala are 
expelled from the bodies of childr^x as their bowels 
fure restored to tone and vigor. Diseases axe parasiti- 
cal vegetations as cancer, or parasitical animajfi as 
worms, or parasitical aromas as the chronic nervous 
diseases that pray upon man's life. Thej disappear, 
some suddenly, others gradually, when the organic 
life is exalted in its functions by the play of compo- 
site passional and industriid relations. Many of l^e 
most depressing forms of dyspepsia and functional 
diseases of the abdominal organs vanish from the first 
hour, nev^ to return so long as the social accords con- 
tinue. 

The merely functional diseases of the pelvic organs 
and those of the brain soon follow them. The lungs 
are least amenable to social influences, but the whole 
body rises gradually into high health, and its struc- 
tures, at first weak and inadequate to the exertions re- 
quired of them by the unwonted influx of nervoiu 
energy, are nourished and fortified until the invalid 
becomes integrally robust. 

The magnetic principle haa converted dullards 
into heroes and immeasurably surpassed the other 
institutions of subversive societies in the devel- 
opment of human forces. 

The destructive element is &x from being necessary 
to the hygienic virtue of war. Why not have indus- 
trial armies, as productive as our present military 
force is otherwise? 

I might quote another sample of the French ge- 
nius in the occupation of Algiers, where the soldier* 
turned &irmers, carried Into rural avoci^ons som^ 
wliat of their old spirit of the regiment. 
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The study of natural impulses and the candid ap- 
preciation of vocations, of tastes and prefei-ences, 
have supplied us with that celebrated formula, the 
IHvisum of Lahor^ — ^a principle that civilized indus- 
try only applies to a single branch, that of manu&c- 
turers, and here to the great disadvantage of the 
laborer. 

But in association, this minute subdivision in the 
group is the true guaranty of the individual inde- 
pendence of the laborer, and of the free development 
of vocations ; since it permits each to give himself 
up, not only to the functions, but to the details of the 
functions, for which he has taste, aptitude and will. 
The group which has undertaken a function, and 
within which each subgroup has charge of some one 
detail, is a body composed of parts which concur 
freely in a common action, rival each other in zeal, 
and impel each other passionately in collective accord. 
Each, alert in the task he prefers, relies on his neigh- 
bors for all other cares. The individual is sustained 
by the mass ; all support each other, concentrate and 
jexcite each other to action. AJQfection links them, 
contact warms, the identity of the common aim fuses 
them together, the sentiment of union electrifies the 
mass. The collective accord vibrates in every breast, 
and an enthusiasm to which every obstacle yields, 
bursts forth in the struggle. Be it a wcwrk of peace 
or a work pf war, whenever the different parts of a 
body act in concert in a manoeuvre, and execute, 
each with zeal and passion, his particular part in the 
whole; — whenever special or individual actions 
merge simultaneously in a unitary whole, upon the 
same centre, the general convergence produces accord 
and enthusiasm. It is a law, it is necessitated, it is 
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irresistible and innate. Man is made so from one 
pole to the other ; the coldest spirit cannot abstract 
itself from the influence of those great accords which 
arise in a mass, harmoniously constituted in all its 
relations and parts. 

**This enthusiastic fascination develops itself in the 
group, when all the subgroups are in concert 

But if you suppress contact, and destroy the play 
of the different pieces ; if there is no longer in the 
execution, that promptitude resulting from the inte- 
gral combination of all the partial and simultaneous 
actions ; if you place the laborer in the conditions of 
civilized industry, if he is isolated, overburdened by 
all the details of the work, obliged to execute suc- 
cessively, slowly, without the emulation of persons 
connected with him in interest; without assistance 
and without support, — ^then all this disappears. En- 
nui and disgust replace enthusiasm and joy. Labor 
becomes again tedious and painful."— V, Coksider't. 

Joint-stock association of interests is imperatively 
demanded by the Centripetal principle. It will have 
the consolidation, or rather the concurrence and har- 
mony of the three elements of industrial force, Capi- 
tal the passive, Labor the active, and Skill the math- 
eraalical element. 

Joint-stock associations form the natural spheres in 
which all the other distributions of the laws of natu- 
ral movement may originate and be sustained, but we 
must beware of supposing that association is alone to 
give us harmony, order, and happiness. These are 
entailed mathematically on our conformity to those 
forces which we now examine in the movement of 
productive industry, as regards health or hygiene, un- 
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der the names of the Centriftigal, Centripetal and 
Balancing tendencies. 

The balancing or alternating principle, which, in 
the movements of the earth, gives ns summer and 
winter, spring and fall, day and night, and all the 
intermediate variations, gives in application to social 
industry the mechanism of short sessions. 

Short sessions in labor constitute an element of 
high importance in the preservation of health and de- 
velopment of vigor and grace, all inevitably compro- 
mised by exclusive monotony in any action, even 
those most intrinsically agreeable. 

Monotony frets soul and body ; it enfeebles the or- 
ganism, if the parts employed are of delicate struc- 
ture, as the frontal lobes of the brain, in their intel- 
lectual or sentimental action; or brutalizes the 
organism, if the posterior lobes and muscular force be 
in question. At the same time it indirectly occasions 
weakness, impotence, or morbid susceptibilities in 
organs or parts kept idle, and starved of their natural 
stimulus and influx of life through the functions and 
uses in reference to which they exist. Hence the 
dumb giant, the puny intellectualist, the degradation 
of men into appendages of machinery, the specific 
diseases to which so many trades expose their arti- 
sans. Even such ftmctions as gardening, which is 
considered eminently - healthy, and which, indeed, 
possesses a sufficient variety in its details to prevent 
exhaustion, do not give that combined vigor, grace, 
social and intellectual development, which belong to 
the standard of true or integral health. 

The balancing, papillon, or alternating principle is 
truly the physician among the passions. Modulating 
from sphere to sphere, it secures equilibrium and in- 
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ternal organic harmony, at the same time that it in- 
terlocks groups by interchanging their members in its 
short and numerous sessions, combining intimately 
the interests and pleasures of all, and securing social 
equilibrium. 

ALTERNATION OF FUNCTIONS. 

" Ood saw all that be had made and behold it was yeiy good." 

"If the sessions of the Series were prolonged to twelve or fifteen 
honra, like those of dvUiaed operatives, who Dom moming to evening 
embrute themselves in an insipid function, without any diversion, Qoa 
would have given us a taste lor monotony and a horror of variety .** — 
J^aurier, 

*" The happiness of the elect consists in this, that God, beii^ infinita, 
they find in beholding him, joys eternally new." — St, Au^fusUne, 

" Well I Moralists, if you would have men love work, learn how to 
make work lovaUe." — Fourier. 

If you would have man love work, then make in- 
dustry an attraction, a pleasure and a charm to him ; 
provide that each shall have to do what he likes best, 
and do it as he likes, and with whom he likes best. — 
Let your method of distributing labor be no other than 
what results from the natural impulses themselves. 

Is it in itself a great pleasure to dance, to galopade, 
to chassez ? No, it is in itself an insipid and fati- 
guing exercise. You will catch no young girl, how- 
ever mad for balls, dancing by herself in her chamber. 
Well, then I Let an orchestra sound 1 Let there be 
a fine hall, young cavaliers, elegant dances, and you 
shall see more than one lady and gentleman dance 
the entire evening. Isolated, they would not have 
danced at all. The dance is still the same thing, but 
the accessories are changed. It is the ball, the group 
is formed ; sympathies are established, life awakes, 
animation increases, and pleasure, like fire, kindles 
from motion and contact. Civilization has taken 
such effectual measures to banish from labor every 
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eauae of pleasure, lihat lalx^ and pain have oecozne 

synonymes. This, however true in relation to the 
barbarous or civilized sphere, ought not to be aocept- 
ed absolutely, 

First, to define the real sense of the word labor, let 
US say that this word logically represents the actua- 
tion of every physical or itUeUectual faculty of man with 
the aim of producing a given result Whether the re- 
sult of the act be productive or not, useful or hurtful^ 
the act does not the less constitute labor. The Da* 
naides labored. The civilized world labor often like 
the Danaides and for a result still more pitiful ; for 
it would be better worth while to pour water into 
tubs foil of holes, than to occupy eight hundred thou- 
sand men and two hundred thousand horses in laying 
waste provinces, burning harvests, demolishing vil- 
lages, setting fire to cities, and in mutual slaughter. 
In mechanics ; to measure the work of a water course, 
or a machine, we examine how much force the ma- 
chine and water course supply, without inquiring to 
what end this force is employed. But just as good 
madiines are those which derive the most useful effecto 
from their motive force, in the same way, good socie- 
ties are those which direct all work towards produc- 
tion and towards the maximum of production. And 
as production is only intended to supply the needs of 
man and to create enjoyments for man, these enjoy- 
mients .should not have to hepainfuUy and joylessly 
attained. Labor ought to be rendered attractive. 

Thus the characteristic of a good social order, is 
the general organization of productive and attractive 
labor. Now that labor, — the employment of activi- 
ty, physical and intellectual, may become for man a 
i^nonym of pleasure, is a truth of which every one 
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has had a thousand accidental proofe in the course of 
his life. 

And here I shall not speak of the joy of the artist 
in the conception, elaboration and birth of his 
work, nor that of the thinker, who pursues his dis- 
covery through long solitary nights, forgetting to eat 
or drink. These are certainly cases of enthusiasm 
and passion. But it would be argued that these are 
exceptional natures, and exceptional labors, and as 
matters go now, the argument would be just. I will 
take field laborers for my examples, observing that 
if I most generally refer to operations of the 
household or of agriculture, it is because, inde- 
pendently of their generality and their immense 
importance, the idea prevails that many of these la- 
bors are essentially and in their very nature painful 
and repugnant. Attraction, then, once proved in 
the functions of the household, of agriculture, of 
mechanics; we shall easily admit the extension of the 
charm to labors of the sciences and fine arts. This 
will be conceded a fortiori. If, on the contrary, our 
examples were chosen from the latter sort of labor, 
we should refuse to draw conclusions from them to 
others. 

Thus we speak of agriculture. For the laborer, 
who walks by his cart all day long, bare-footed, in the 
cold mud, or alone in his field, beating his lean and 
toil-worn oxen — ^for this laborer the day is certain- 
lyrude and dismal, and his work repulsive. A 
rough day and a heavy pull also for the poor ten- 
ant, isolated in that vineyard; his face bent 
towards the earth which he digs from day-light 
to dark. Yes; but let the season of the reaping, 
of the harvest home, of the vintage, come round, and 
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see how his days become festivals. See this line of 
young men with sinewy anns, who march abreast, 
sweeping into the cradles of their scythes, rows of 
green grasses, and shearing the meadow ; then behind 
them the hay-makers, with their white forks and 
rakes turning over the hay, raising it into winrows 
and into heaps. All here is alive, gay, animated. 
They laugh, they sing, and the more numerous they 
are, the more quickly and energetically the work pro- 
ceeds. When the wagons come to be loaded, all the 
laborers crowd emulously round them ; fathers and 
sons, boys and young girls ; and it is wonderful how 
quickly these joyous loadings are executed. Whoever 
knows the customs of the country, has observed this 
as I describe it, for I have more than once taken the 
scythe of the reaper, the fork and rake of the hay- 
maker. 

And the vintages I At the time of the vintages in 
France, the mountain population descend in numer- 
ous gangs of men, women, and children. The 
migration extends over the whole line of the Jura, 
and mingles the people in each Canton, during the 
harvest-time, with the dwellers on the soil. The 
groups distribute themselves in the vineyards ; they 
place themselves in a line two paces from each other ; 
there is one who leads the band ; each has his basket, 
gathering as he walks before, and throwing into tho 
carrier's pannier. When the hill-sides are invaded 
by legions of vintagers, men and women, boys and 
girls, under a fine September sun, all is living and 
moving there, and sounds of song and laughter are 
bprne thence on the breeze. The citizens, ladies and 
gentlemen, come there for sport, and often take part 
in the work. The children are transported, and if 
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they can get a knife and a basket, will work bravely 
for whole hours. And I can assure you that these 
are festivals. For Ihe vintages^ like the harvest and 
reaping^ are seasons of labor in numerous and joyous 
assemblies. 

Will it be said that it is the nature of the work, the 
satisfaction of harvesting, of gathering in, — when the 
harvester, the hay-maker and the vintager, work for 
others and not for themselves ? I have seen labor- 
ers compelled by a levy of the parish to repair the 
roads, come up much dissatisfied and cursing about 
it ; for we know that this sort of work, which on- 
ly interests the whole parish, is very ungrateful to 
the sovereign people of our villages! Well, I have 
seen the discontent vanish, the ill-humor melt away, 
and a free, coarse merriment spring up by enchant- 
ment from the contact of the group. 

Here is a final argument : Break the groups, se- 
parate the two sexes among the reapers, haymakers, 
and vintagers; disperse the laborers to great dis- 
tances; isolate each, make each d» everything by 
himseli^ and then you will soon see whether they still 
laugh and still sing ; whether the day will pass light- 
ly, and whether the work will not suddenly become 
sad, dull, and repulsive. 

Yes, yes, accidental facts, but purely accidental, 
for— 

Well, do we sustain the position that civilized in- 
dustry is well organized ? And do we not condemn 
it precisely because it presents only exceptional ex- 
amples of attractive labor ? 

Very true ; this you doubtless prove, that in cer- 
tain circumstances labor may awaken pleasure and 
be loyfuUy performed. But this is good for a day, for 
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an hour. Impose on your amateurs a labor continued 
and imperative, a work lasting through the whole 
day for every day of the month and every month of 
the year, for all the years of one's life, a function — 

Ah I you recognize then that a long, imperative, 
continued work, a work such as you speak of through 
aU hours, through a whole life, — ^you recognize that 
such a work is a chain around the neck, a stone in 
the' shoe, a weight upon the chest, a punishment. 
You recognize that pleasure can last only a limited 
time in one occupation. Well, then, in all simplicity 
and good faith — 

It is your own conclusion ; — ^We must not nail one 
man for life in his office, another in his field, another 
to his joiner's bench, another to his desk ; the man to 
the thing, as we now do. 

A fine dramatic piece which lasts four hours, wea- 
ries the spectators ; if it lasted six hours they would 
be wretched. If the doors of the theatre were closed, 
and it was attempted to impose this pleasure on them 
for eight hours, for ten hours, there would be a com- 
motion, a fierce storm in the building. And when it 
is thus recognized that a pleasure which lasts too long 
becomes insupportably tedious, can we not understand 
that this leaden yoke of continuity under which the 
head of the laborer is bent, must necessarily render 
his labor repugnant, and that we must break this 
yoke so that the Man may rise ? Ah, it is too strong ! 
It is not labor in itself that is repulsive ; it is that 
mortal monotony to which our absurd methods have 
married labor ; it is the marriage of motion and life 
to immobility and death : permit then the divorce. 

If you go to the Barriers of Paris some Sunday 
evening you will see much dancing in the places of 
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amusement. Examine and select the most inveterate 
dancer there, some stout porter of the market-place 
perhaps, or the dock, gaining three francs a day by 
carrying on his back sacks of three hundred pounds 
weight. Propose to him the same sum to come and 
dance for you alone in your chamber, twelve hours a 
day, six before noon, six after. I wager he will prefer 
his customary work at the port or market If he ac- 
cept one day, he will not come again the next. 

If long, soUtary, continued sessions are mortally 
wearisome in industry and in all things, listen to the 
voice of nature, and conclude with her that useful 
work can only become a pleasure on condition of be- 
ing executed in numerous assemblies^ and in short and 
varied sessions. It is thus that matters proceed in the 
combined order. When the Groups have terminated 
their sessions, of two hours long at most, in ordinary 
cases, their members divide, separate, and go into other 
Groups, with which they are affiliated, to engage with 
new associates in a new session, short like the first. 
Thus contrasted pursuits succeed each other; serving 
as mutual recreations. Nothing is more agreeable 
after a session of science, after listening to a professor 
for an hour and a half, or having oneself filled that 
station, than to go and mingle with one's friends in 
the orchard, with the ladies in the garden; to weed, 
to clear, to cut, to water, or to graft with them. 

There is, then, in Harmony, no gardener, who gar- 
dens all day, obliged to know and to execute the 
thousand details of his trade ; no farmer who always 
tills the soil ; no joiner with his plane all day in his 
hand, nor shoemaker with his awl, nor retailer with 
his yard-stick, nor clerk of an office with his pen.^ 

No ; all industry, all labor, affords divisions and 
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subdivisions, Series and Groups ; andeacli, according 
to bis tastes, yocations, desires, talents, and Acuities, 
is enrolled in tbe Groups and Series wbich attract 
and seduce him, and whose management and connec- 
tions offer a thousand varied themes for the employ- 
ment of his activity, a thousand different modulations 
for the development of his affections and passions. 
Compare this life of the Harmonian with that of those 
working legions, whom misery and civilization, two 
good sisters ! shut up for life in industrial gaols, or 
spew upon the streets of cities and the main roads, 
without being able to afford them even this civilized 
work, which hunger obliges them to beg through the 
world. Associated labor operates, then, in Groups, 
and the Groups exercise in short and varied sessions. 

Thus I have exposed, in this Chapter, the third 
condition of Industrial Attraction : the principle of 
aUemation in labors, occupations, pleasures. — ^V. Cow- 

SIDERANT. 

SOCIAL FESTIVITIES OR COMPOSITE AMUSEMENTS. 

The amusements, pleasures and dissipations of 
civilization, are, like its labors, all simplisms : 

They are unprofitable— often ruinously expensive, 
so that the poorer classes can rarely partake of them. 

They fail to combine charms of the soul with 
those of sense, except in the opera, and other infi- 
nitesimally small exceptions. 

They fail to render pleasure a source of health, 
but, on the contrary, are more expensive to the con- 
stitution than they are to the purse. 

They feil to ally individuals in friendly accords, 
every one buying his own ticket bcparately. 

The places of amusement are generally hot, close, 
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and filled with animal effluvia ; so that the injury to 
a delicate organization in breathing the air of a ball- 
room, church, theatre, or concert-room, is far greater 
than any benefits to be derived fi'om the amusements, 
and it is found necessary to prohibit them entirely to 
invalids. 

This poisonous atmosphere, the Windows and doors 
of crowded rooms being always closed, does not pro- 
ceed from mere ignorance of thd laws of ventilation, 
but from the inherent perversity of the civilized ge. 
nius, and from the necessity which it is under to re- 
produce symbolically in every form and place, the 
passional compression and stifling restraint of fidse 
etiquette. 

Civilized amusements are protracted until the par- 
ties separate from very weariness. The absurdity of 
a ball kept up all night — of heavy suppers and stimu- 
lating liquors at midnight ; the excruciatingly tight 
dresses and shoes, simpering agony, false hearts and 
fair speeches, elaborate snares of intriguing mothers 
and unprincipled fortime hunters; diamond paste, 
lace flounces, bad music, and adulterated wines, — 
, these and a thousand other delightftd elements I leave 
the reader to dispose for himself. The hunt was the 
only healthftil amusement known to the civilizees, 
but that, like the tournament, has passed nearly into 
a state of myth or tradition, by the destruction of the 
game. Both, besides, being images of war or de- 
structive occupations, produced a shade of harmony 
in the upside down world, by an effect of the law of 
the contact of extremes, expressed grammatically by 
Murray, that two negatives destroy one another, or 
are equivalent to an affirmative. 

The amusements of boys m villages and country . 
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schools, whicli are more natural and less representa- 
tive of civilization than those of its cities, have the 
facetions property of causing them to hate their 
schools and teachers, and of creating in them a taste 
for savage and desultory life — "hail fellow, well 
met," with every body, — and entirely foreign to the 
close calculations of competitive interests in. which 
they are destined to struggle against each other. 
Hence the most moral and religious schools and col- 
leges instinctively suppress play -grounds and athletic 
sports, or reduce them to a bare minimum. 

Take precisely the reverse of these civihzed laws 
of amusement, and you will have the true principles 
of amusement. I will first present them in the form 
of general principles, afterwards in that of descriptive 
picture. 



THE DRAMA. 

In the analysis of the drama, we find: 
Ist. In regard to the subjects represented, tragedy, 
the high drama, picturing the internal discord of man 
whose passions destroy him in their conflicts and ex- 
cesses, the fatal effects of rivalry and hatred, disap- 
pointed love and foiled or mistaken ambition. In the 
lower degrees we have a tableau of follies, the stupi- 
dities and the fi*auds of the civilizee dissected and 
exhibited to the crowd who laugh with the knave and 
laugh at the fool. As to real manhood or womanhood 
they are conceptions which seem to have rarely pene- 
trated the thought of our stage writers since the times 
of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, or to have been con- 
sidered by them altogether too visionary for the 
practical taste of the public ; yet this is not so entirely, 
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for if you seek well you sliall find more true humanity 
in the city or country in a day, than on the stage 
which ought to sublime and concentrate it,in a month. 

Particular pieces are too fer below criticism to be 
mentioned, we find an utter want of dignity and spir- 
ituality on the stage of our day. 
' The Drama exhibiting the mimic play of the pas 
sions and their social effects, such is its legitimate 
character during the periods in which man's nature is 
cramped and perverted to all manner of vice and 
meanness ; and the more truthful the drama becomes 
to the littleness of the common life, the more deprav- 
ing is its effect, the more loathsome it appears to our 
finer tastes, and the more severely it draws upon 
itself the reprobation of the church, which fi:om its 
high spiritual ideal justly condemns this life as one of 
utter depravity, only making the serio-ludicrous mis- 
take of confounding the civilizee with the man. 

In the serial order adapted to our nature, in which 
the true and beautiful developments of our passions 
and the social harmony created by them can only be 
understood by their contrast with those of the pre- 
sent world turned upside down, the drama, in corres- 
pondence, must exhibit the noblest and most lovely 
types of character, whose passions, instead of betray- 
ing them to their ruin and building for them a splen- 
did funeral pyre, will become the wings of a spiral 
ascension through developments of character now in- 
conceivably grand, to the loftiest destinies. 

2d. The actors are now a class confining themselves 
to that business, being merely actors, so that excluded 
from those political and social positions in which the 
highest life is felt and acted, they lack that sort of 
experience which could enable them to give an ade- 
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qnat^ ^^tpreteion to great dramatic portions and sen* 
timents, and rant away a pitiful burlesque of life, 
mere paint, paste-board and galvanic distortions. The 
lower castes, they act only too well for the morals 
and manners of the public, and have thus brought 
upon themselves the condemnation of the church said 
of refined tastes. 

The actors of unity will be the same on the stage 
and in real life, and their imitative &culties will thus 
have received the education of experience in the caste 
they embody. This talent is widely distributed and 
very cultivable. Each will find dramatic characters 
specifically related to his own, and it will be equally 
desirable for the individual and the public that this 
sort of development should be obtained by all who 
shall obtain the approval of the Thespian censorship 
or distributive council. Children will be received 
into this as into other series, after preliminary tuition, 
npon suitable evidence of capacity, and there will be 
a great number capable of filling some part with 
characteristic excellence. 

Any one who has witnessed or participated in pri- 
vate theatricals, well knows how much the charm is 
mxQtiplied by recognition of our friends and acquain- 
tance in the characters, and the personal interest we 
feel in their success. 

The delicious emotions experienced by the family 
of a lady, now a brilliant star of the American stage, 
on witnessing her successful debut, may be shar- 
ed by half the families of the Society, since now 
scarcely one genius in twenty gets itself developed, 
A polite and practical education, combining with the 
confidence inspired by a sphere of friendly relations 
c^u^ierest aad character, will naturally give birth to 
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another species of acting fer more piquant than the 
present; improvisation, in which actors will show 
their penetration into character by the positions they 
create for each other, and their power of meeting cir- 
cumstances by sudden and varied combinations, pli- 
ant to the humor of the mon^ent, and aflfording 
boundless scope for sublimity, pathos, humor, feats of 
grace and strength, and delicate personal allusions. 
We could have little of all this now, because we are 
too self-conscious for inspiration and improvisation ; 
the passional poverty of our lives inverting the mind 
to prey upon itself. 

8d. The sphere of exhibition. In accordance with 
the moral perversions which are to be displayed, we 
have the lights and foot-lights as they are called, pla- 
ced beneath the actors instead of shining from above 
like the sun, moon and stars. They are so disposed 
here and in other parts of the house as to dazzle and 
distress the greater part of the audience, civilization 
requiring that discomfort should always be the rule 
and luxury the exception.* 

In connection with the disposition of the lights, is 
the danger of fires, in which many persons are burned 
to death. It is by the narrowest escape, every night, 
that the dancer singer, advancing to the very front 
of the stage almost in contact with the foot lamps, 
whose flame often rises above the glass shades, do 
not get the gauzy feibric of their dresses wrapped in 
flames. As if at once to provide for the greatest 
frequency of accident and the most serious conse- 
quences from it, our theatres have generally but one, 
or at most two doors of egress for the public, instead 

• A splendid exception has lately appeared at Paris, where, 
;ince I first published this critiqae, my ideal has been realised. 
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of having all the lower wall composed of folding 
doors;which would render it unneceasarj to lose from 
fifteen to thirty minutes in squeezing through the 
crowd every evening after the perjformance, and in 
the case of fire, which spreads so rapidly among the 
combustible apparatus of those places, would confine 
^ the damage to property. This of course is entirely 
incompatible with civilized policy. The problem for 
the manager of a theatre states itself simply thus : 
" How to get the greatest number of people into the 
smallest space, with the least expense of providing for 
their accommodation, and the greatest certainty that 
all of them pay at the door." It is no more his in- 
terest to provide for the safety of their lives than to 
protect their eyes from the glare ; to secure pure and 
respirable air, or a pleasant temperature by ventila- 
tion ; or to select representations whose moral influ- 
ence shall be elevating and not depraving. All these 
points are indeed highly important to the manager as 
a man and a Christian, but those relations he settles 
at his church on Sunday ; their mention is highly 
impertinent on any other day, and they become per- 
fectly absurd in connection with trade and business 
matters. 

The civilizees, having no other chance of develop- 
ment for the composite passion, are drawn together in 
masses by its imperious impulse, even in conditions of 
the greatest discomfort and even danger, and which 
demand the entire sacrifice of that individual sphere 
about which they make the more fiiss in proportion 
as the conditions of their lives preclude its enjoyment, 
judging of its value by their want of it. Thus our 
few places of public amusement are filled very easily, 
and cbeapjieas of arrangement becomes with the man- 
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ager the absolute consideration. At the btd*nmg of 
the theatre Eoyal in Quebec when it -was announceid 
that the house was on fire, all of course rushed at 
once towards the door ; any order of proceeding by 
successive detachments, leaving space between them 
which should admit the &ee and rapid motion of a 
run^ instead of the slow, shuffling press of a crowd, 
although it would have allowed them to escape ia 
one-twentieth part of the time, was incompatible with 
the genius of civilization, since it would have required 
the habit of concerted action instead of the hissez 
alter, " every man for himself, take care of number 
one" principle. In the press which took place, seve- 
ral were tlirown down in the doorway, others stum- 
bled over them, and before they could rise, still more, 
until the whole doorway was packed and wedged 
tight with human bodies, which, by way of variety, 
got crushed and smothered to death, while other* 
within got burned. 

So things go. That is no worse than happens eve- 
ry day in some other manner and some other place. 
Grievous dispensations of an inscrutable Providence, 
— ^long faces, Ohs and Ahs, citizens wear crape on 
their arms for thirty days, monument engraved to the 
lamented dead, theatre rebuilt on similar plan, and 
other dispensations occur in their due time. 

People are jammed together without the slightest 
respect to the principle of individuality or privacy, 
and except the more fortunate eighth who can take a 
box to themselves, are subject to all manner of dis- 
gusts from proximity, bad breath, &c. &c. The stage 
boxes are in feet the only situation in the house 
where one can enjoy the composite luxury of 6iei3ing 
and hearing well and hating pletity of foocii^ j^leaSMt 
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seats and priracy at pleasure by drawing a eurtain. 
Some European theatres have improved in this 
reject. 

There is acaroely ever a free ventilation, but the 
air is so close and stifling that the pain and injury of 
breathing it is worth more to a delicate person than 
the pleasure of the best performance, a pleasure in- 
deed which it very much diminishes. Provisions 
seem also to be made for generating in the shortest 
space of time the greatest number of catarrhs, by the 
change from this close, hot and reeking air to the chill 
and the inclemencies of the weather without 

The musical ear now comes in for its share of tor* 
ture, for four and twenty cats with crackers on their 
tails, would make a very respectable substitute for 
the alternation of scraping and catawauling by the 
orchestra, and stamping, shouting and squeaking by 
the audiences of four out of five of our theatres. 

Now it is not to be concluded from all this that we 
go to the theatres because we believe, like the Hin- 
doos or ascetics, that self-torture is pleasing in the 
gight of God, and that we shall purchase several shil- 
lings' worth of spiritual salvation, — nor is it to be 
hastily considered that the lungs of a civilizee are so 
far perverted in their fonction that carbonic acid gas 
and hot vapor are more congenial to them than pure 
air ; that he likes to be squeezed ; that his nose is en- 
tirely adapted to foul odors or his ears to false music, 
any more than that a higher character of drama would 
no^et no response in his soul. No, the very misery of 
man in civilization is that he cannot change his na-^ 
ture and a^pt himself to all these abominations, that 
he has aspirations which he cannot gratify because 
tliey require §uch collective co-operation as his intel* 
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ligence has been too small and his sentiment too bmte 
to eflfect. We go to the theatres and other crowded 
places full of discomforts, because our private lives 
are so poor that we are glad on any terms to escape 
from them, and because here we have, however unsa- 
tisfactorily, the only gratification of the composite 
passion which civiUzation allows. 

The drama is the natural pivot of the arts, combin- 
ing architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the dance 
and other forms of harmonic motion, with the mimic 
life of the paasions which gave birth to them all. In 
accordance with this principle, the drama of Unity 
must assemble the most exquisite expression of all 
these arts as the natural sphere in which passion shall 
move. 

It is here that the artistic strength of the Phalanx 
will concentrate. A composite feature which has 
been introduced in Paris and other cities, connecting 
the hall of exhibition with gardens, where the specta- 
tors may promenade, between the scenes, will be 
easily developed, since the groves and flower beds 
enclosed in the area of the Phalanstery offer a beauti- 
ful resource. In the summer months, the boxes for 
spectators may be well arranged in the free air, the 
partitions being made by low shrubbery, and the 
tiers by platforms constructed amid the boughs of 
trees, where fancy dresses, waving locks and bright 
eyes glancing and retreating through the half con- 
cealing foliage, divert the interlude with faery sports, 
while the wind-harp swaying in the breeze above 
answers -to the orchestra below. 

Illumination to any desirable extent can be effected 
by a Bude or other light, reflected down from above 
or forwards from behind the scenes. In winter the 
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• 

TentilatioQ may be conducted in the mode now adap- 
ted in the British house of Parliament, which pro- 
vides a constant circulation through all parts of the 
building of a &esh air of any given temperature. 

All these, and many other provisions, the series by 
its combination of means, distribution of functions, 
unitary economies, and integral development of ca- 
pacities, necessarily includes. These are adaptations 
which we at once feel that our attractions require, and 
in the true social order of united interests calculated 
upon these attractions, it would be just as absurd to 
conceive of their disappointment or restriction, as it 
would be in the fidse societies based on incoherence ol 
interest to expect their gratification I 
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9*altli U trn« «elf p^ise* 99 tlM luurpMPKr •< 9mr later- 
»al '«rith our external life* 

iBtemal StamoiiT i« tlie e^uiUbrinnt •€ •nx animal 
•V roliintarr wltH •«u inv^lantair ^ir ▼eyetatlTe an# 
nutrient f nnetltins* 

External Harmony Is the e^nilil^rlnm •€ onr acitoa 
•nd reactloi^ an elenentt^ plants, an lw n U «i»A me^*' 

IMseaee !• conflrmed disorder* 

Order sprlufTB eltlier from Instinct or from ae«idreA 
kno-wledfre of tlie harmonies of Natnre. ure lost onr ln> 
stinct In becomlng^ civilized ; Instinct* bclnir tbe percep* 
tion and tendency to ladlvldnal destinies* d€»es not em- 
l»raee tlie complex sphere of moral relations* "We Ita-re 
then nothlng^ to rely on* except ac«|uired hnont ledn^ of 
the principles of harmony* 

The harmonies of nature are solar* planetary— ele« 
mentary* venretatlve— anlin»l and hnman* The atmos" 
phere is onr drst elementary relative* 

Genesis — Chap. ii. v. 7. — Aio) the Lord God 

FORMED MAN OF THE DUST OF THE EARTH, AND 
BREATHED INTO HIS NOSTRILS THE BREATH OF LIFE, 

AND Man became a living soul. 

Man is the culminating expression of the Solar 
forces taking form in the fertile mould of the receptive 
earth. He is the natural king and destined harmo- 
nist of that organic life which is developed in those 
exposures of the surface of the Earth to the Sun, 
which lie between the Equator and those high north- 
em and southern latitudes which by the obliquity oi 
the earth's presentation receive too little heat to per- 
mit the expansion of life. Man, hke all the other or- 
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ganic beings whose phesomenal existence announces 
the energy, the qualities, ideas, passions, sentiments of 
creative forces, is as our text announces, essentially 
aiid substantially divine, a manifestation of the^lar 
character under those particular conditions which it 
accepts on entering our terrestrial medium in certain 
climates, and environments of natural and social in* 
fluences; by hereditary organization — ^nurture and 
education. 

Wisdom for him consists in discovering and obey- 
ing the conditions of his present incarnation until such 
time as " the body shall return to the dust whence 
it came, and the Spirit to the God who gave it." The 
air is the natural medium between spiritual and ma- 
terial beings, between Solar and planetary forces. It 
is the sphere of all the electrical phenomena we wit- 
ness, and of those which render us unconsciously 
passional electroscopes ourselves, hence the text ap- 
propriately speaks of the breath of life. It is well 
known by those who use magnetism as a curative 
agent, that the breath is the most powerful communi- 
cator of vital force, and by blowing upon sick parts 
they restore the normal actions and relieve pains. 
This is also employed to resuscitate the drowned, or 
babes still-born. I proceed to illustrate some of the 
harmonies of the air with the life of man. 

The atmosphere acts as the lungs of the planet, 
sustaining in correspondent relations with it the lungs 
of all animals and plants. It inhales from the earth 
and water oxygen and hydrogen, in the form of aque- 
ous vapour ; oxygen and carbon,in the form of car- 
bonic acid ; and hydrogen and azote in that of ammo- 
nia. It inhales from the sun electricity, which its 
exhalations distribute to all the surface of the earth, 
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both by vivifying showers and by its ordinary con- 
tact. It thus represents or becomes the medium of 
the m,ale or Solar principle in fecundating nature, 
in iffparting fertility to soils, quickening the germs of 
plants, and sustaining from instant to instant the lives 
an'd powers of animals. They abstract from it the 
oxygen principle which plants restore to it. The 
passage of oxygen into their tissues, is invariably co- 
incident or identical with the development of electri- 
city, and one of the varied forms of animal force ; 
such as secretion, motion, passion, thought or wilL 
Its preponderance in the organism over the pas- 
sive elements of its structure, emaciates and destroys 
it, as occurs during long fasts, in the absence of sup- 
plies of the passive or combustible elements of tissue, 
leaving the air by its oxygen to consume the existing 
structure. 

This equally occurs in excessive and protracted 
muscular or intellectual activity, when the grosser or 
passive fuel of our tissues is burned too rapidly by 
the fires of life, and no proportion can be sustained 
between their exhaustion and reparation, whose equi- 
librium constitutes health. 

This vital fact was allegorically described by the 
Greeks in the fable of Semele the mother of Bacchus, 
of whom Jupiter, chief of the gods, was enamoured. 
Jupiter, you will recollect, was the thunderer, i. c , 
the distributer of electricity, which Vulcan was sup- 
posed to forge or elaborate in the volanic bowels ol 
the earth. This workshop being placed under Mount 
Etna, Jupiter represented the air power which dis- 
tributes electricity. He was accustomed to visit Se- 
mele in human form, but she, having obtained from 
him the fatal Stygian oath, to grant whatever she 
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should ask, requested that he should visit her once 
not in his human form, but invested with all his ce- 
lestial radiance and power. 

The fetal boon was granted, and Semele, enveloped 
in flames, perished in the embraces of the god. The 
lesson is at once moral and physical, in allusion to 
the oxy dation, or electrical combustion of organic tis- 
sues by the preponderance of the solar and aerial 
forces, and to the corresponding limitations to which 
mortfj and terrestrial beings are submitted in the 
enjoyment of passion or the spiritual activity. Bac- 
chus is said to have been extricated from the womb 
of Semele, and sewed up in Jupiter's thigh, whence 
in due course of time he was bom, and represented 
the Solar force humanized. 

In the career of his life, his conquests and his 
trials, we find a coincidence of periods ascending in 
glory and power, and declining with those of the so- 
lar year, the solstices, and equinoxes. This is one of 
the types of that Solar allegory common, as appears 
from the researches of Dupuis and others learned in 
antiquities among different nations of the East, to 
the Egyptian Osiris — ^the Phoenician Adonis — the 
Persian Mithras ; in whose histories are blended a 
history of human actions with a Solar allegory. [See 
Solar Eay, 1st Section.] 

The atmosphere surrounds our globe, concave in- 
side and convex outside, extending about forty miles, 
in a stratum whose density is equal to sixteen pounds 
on every square inch at the surface, and gradually di- 
minishes the higher we ascend, in a uniform ratio, 
which permits the barometer to be used as one of the 
tests of the height of mountains or of balloons* By 
its concave and convex form, it acts like a sun-glass, 
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ooUecting the beams as thej ^iter it, refiractiBg them 
aad converging them at l^e sur&ce of the earth. 
The inferior portion of this atmosphere is always 
warm in the torrid zone, it is likewise so in summer 
in each of the two temperate zones, which lie on 
each side the torrid ; and in the greater portion even 
of the two frigid zones, lying still nearer to the poles 
during their shorter summer ; but its upper strata are 
always cold, even in the torrid zone, as we see by 
the summits of mountains there always covered with 
snow, at the perpendicular height of three miles ; thus 
making it evident, that heat is not a simple substance, 
or effect of the sunbeams, but a result produced only 
where they come into close relation with the surface of 
our planet, whose co action with the sun is mutual 
and reciprocal, like the contact of human affections. 

Winds result from the dilation and compression of 
large volumes of air. Barefied by the heat of the 
sun, one portion of the atmosphere loses its equilib- 
rium with the surrounding air, which comes to re- 
place it, and hence a current is formed. 

Four principal currents ore distinguished, corre- 
sponding with the points of the compass, with all the 
intermediates. Each has a distinctive charact^, va- 
rying with the latitude and longitude as the wind 
blows from the equator and from the two poles, ove» 
bodies of land or water — over heated deserts of Afri- 
can sand or South American forests, cooled by evapo- 
ration o£ waters and radiation of plants. Thus, in 
South America, the south wind is cold from the pole, 
the north wind warm from the equator, the east wind 
is damp, because, in blowing from the Atlantic, it is 
charged with vappns which cover with snows the sum- 
xnits of the Cor^iU^ras, and sustain the sources of 
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tbe greatest riyera of the world, such as the Onnoco 
and Amazon ; and the west wind is dry, because this 
high diain of the Cordilleras stops the clouds of the 
Pacific. 

Thus, in all parts of the world the same qualities 
of heat and cold, moisture and dryness, with the har- 
monies which spring from them, are found. In the 
centre of continents, lakes or inland seas load the 
wind with moisture, whilst islands have generally 
mountain chains that arrest the vapors, and procure 
them dry weather for a part of the year. 

Valleys or sandy plains, and pine forests in the fri- 
gid zone, increase the heat by their reflections, whilst 
snow-topped mountains refresh the atmosphere of the 
ton^id. There are besides two strata of air, the lower 
generally warm or temperate, the higher always fro- 
zen, and from time to time mingled by storms with 
Ihe lower stratum. Thus the variations of altitude 
affi^rd influences analogous to those of latitude ; and 
a9 the horizontal strata of air modify and vary cli- 
maJteOy in connexion with the change of seasons, by 
winds which blow from different quarters of the com- 
pass, so tbe arrangement of strata- at difiEerent heights 
over the same locality, afford other variations, and 
picturesque cloud groupings. 

These elementary harmonies prelude to the social 
harmonies of the air, especially to its uses in the 
conveyance of sound and language. Winds have 
their murmurs, streams their musical purl, mountains 
their echoes, forests their rustle, the sea-shore its roll, 
smimals their voices and ears, and man, language ex- 
pressing the affections of his soul by all the modula- 
tions of the air. 

Of all the harmonies of the air, the divinest is that 
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vibration by whicli it becomes the vehicle of imisio — 
the great instrument of which all otir voices and our 
wind and stringed instruments of music, are but so 
many chords or pipes. 

Music is the bridge between man's heart and 
God Almighty — the great transition between us and 
the celestial angels ; as mirth, " that humbler har- 
monist of care on earth," is the lesser transition tha* 
performs the same office of friendly mediation in our 
human or social commimion. Music gives our most 
intimate and supreme assurance of the ultimate harmo- 
ny of the individual with the race, of our redemption 
and future existence in at-one-ment with nature. But 
listen to Bettine Von Arnim : 

*'Does not music so touch our senses that we fed 
them melted into the harmony of the tones. The 
senses flow on the stream of inspiration, and that 
exalts them. All which spiritually lays claim on man 
here goes over to the senses, therefore is it that 
through them he finds himself moved to all things. 
Love and friendship, and warlike courage, and long- 
ing after the divinity, all boil in the blood, the blood 
is hallowed ; it inflames the body that it becomes 
of one instinct with the spirit. 

" This is the effect of music on the senses, this is 
he glorifying of the body 

" The senses of Christ were dissolved in the Divine: 
Spirit ; they were of one instinct with him ; he said 
What ye touch with the Spirit as with the senses 
must be divine, for then your body becomes also 
Spirit. This winter I had a spider in my room ; 
when I played upon the guitar, it descended hastily 
into a web which it had spun lower down. I placed 
myself before it, and drew my fingers across a string, 
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it was clearly seen how it vibrated through its little 
limbs; when I changed the chord it changed its 
movements, — ^they were involuntary ; by each diiFer- 
ent arpeggio the rythm in its motions was also 
changed, it cannot be otherwise. 

"This little being was joy-penetrated or spirit imbued 
as long as my music lasted, when that stopped it retired. 
Another little playfellow was a mouse, but he was more 
taken by vocal music : he chiefly made his appear- 
ance when I sung the gamut ; the fiiller I swelled the 
tones, the nearer it came ; in the middle of. the room 
it remained sitting ; my master was much delighted 
with the little animal. We took great care not to dis- 
turb him. When I sung songs and varying melo- 
dies, he seemed to be afraid, he could not endure it, 
and ran hastily away. Thus, then, the gamut seem- 
ed fitted for this little creature, prevailed over it, 
(and, who can doubt ?) prepared the way for some- 
thing loftier within it ; these tones given with the 
utmost purity,beautiful in themselves, touched these 
orgaus. 

'* This swelling and sinking to silence, raised the 
little creature into another element. 

" These two little animals resigned themselves up 
to music ; it was their temple in which they felt their 
existence elevated by the touch of the divine.'' 

As the Atmosphere is the laboratory of electrical 
forces, and medium of the Solar activity, so it is as 
analogy might have disclosed to us, indisputably the 
medium of relations between matter and spirit, and 
between our own Jtfid subtler forms of spiritual life. 
Of these music is not the only interpreter. The 
air is the scene of spectral apparitions, and bears 
to our ear those vibrations which, as in the recent 
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case of the knockings in New York, aad elsewhere, 
beings of another sphere seem still to determine at 
their pleasure in this neutral field between our two 
modes of existence. The annals of the ^' Night side of 
Nature/' as it has been appropriately termed, teem 
with analogous records attested bj evidence not easily 
set aside. One of the most remarkable is the " Cry " 
of Mademoiselle Clalron, a celebrated French actress, 
whose rejected lover swore to pursue her after his 
death caused by her cruelty, and fulfilled his threiit 
by this unearthly scream, which was heard by all in 
Mademoiselle Clairon's company on the most unex- 
pected occasions. 

These things seem to show, in spite of the cheap 
benevolence extended to the denizens of the other 
life by our TJniversalist friends, that setting aside that 
theological nightmare of eternal punishment for an 
individual, there is but little safety for any in the 
other world while this cme is still upside down. 
Emerson thus expresses ihe atmospheric enviroument 
of spirits : — 

Close, close to men, 
Like undulating layer of air, 
Right above their heads, 
The potent plain of DsBmons spreads. 
Stands to each human soul its own, 
For watoh and ward and furtherance. 
In the snares of Nat4re's danc^ ; 
And the lustre and the grace 
Which fascinate each youthful heart 
Beaming from its counterpart, 
Translucent through the mortal covers, 
Is the Daemon's form and face. 
To and fro the genius hies,^ — 



A gleam which plays and hovers 
Over the maideirs hea 
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And dips Bometimes as low as to her ejes; 

Unknown, albeit lying near 

To men, the path to the Daemon sphere. 

And thej that swiftly come and go^ 

Leave no track on the Heavenly snow. 

Sometimes the airy Synod bends 

And the mighty choir descends, 

And the brains of men thenceforth. 

In crowded and in still resorts, 

Teem with unwonted thoughts : 

As when a shower of meteors 

Cross the orbit of the £arth, 

And lit by fringent air, 

Blaze near and far ; 

Mortals deem the planets bright 

Have slipped their sacred ban. 

And the lone seaman all the night. 

Sails astonished, amid stars. 

AERIAL USES. 

Man exerts over tte air a power sufficient to bis 
wants. He makes it light his fire, draw his water by 
means of the pump, or grind his corn by the arms of 
a windmill, warble music in a flute, waft him over the 
seas by the sails of a vessel, or through the atmos- 
phere itself in the balloon. 

But the power of man over the elements is the re- 
sult of his social harmonies. 

I shall not speak at present of those immense com* 
binations by which, in the integral conquest of our > 
planet, society expending in useful enterprise those 
forces now wasted in wars and intestine conflicts, will 
reclaim the parched deserts of the south, or the ice- 
bound plains of the north, by integral culture and 
electrical operations, and regulate harmoniously the 
distribution of winds and rains. 

I sh«Jl flntt consider the neural king of Qur pUpet, 
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subjected Idraself to the power of the air, a naked in- 
fant on his mother's breast. 

Voice and hearing, active and passive, are twins 
in the harmonies of the air, the other senses have 
separate enjoyments — ^these faculties are reciprocal. 
The eye sees not odors, flavors, or touch, and the or- 
gans of these qualities cannot smell, taste, or touch 
colors, but the voice speaks to the ear, and the ear 
understands the voice. It is less for elementary re- 
lations than to unite souls in sympathy, that nature 
gives to each of us an active and a passive sense, not 
separating and distributing them like the isolated 
sexes which are only to ally us at certain epochs, but 
uniting them in the same individual, so as always to 
connect them in a double harmony. A suffering be- 
ing cries and is heard by a sensitive being that ans- 
wers it, and is in turn understood by it. Such is the 
double tie by which nature forms the first passional 
harmony. 

What is more touching than the cry of an infant? 
What subtle relations have those inarticulate sounds, 
apparently without art and without method, with the 
fibres of piety stretched by nature in the human 
heart? 

Whatever noise be made around a new-bom child 
during the first six weeks, it does not turn its head, 
whence it has been too hastily concluded that it does 
not hear. 

If it pays no attention to noises, it is because it is 
not in relation with the causes which produce them. 
It hears its own cries, which announce its necessities, 
and doubtless also its mother's voice, as a lamb dis- 
cerns its own mother's bleat in the midst of a herd 
of sheep, and runs to it without attending to the oth- 
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er sheep which bleat around it. It is by its cries that 
the new born babe asks for its mother's breast, of 
which it feels the need and the pleasure before it 
conceives the idea of it 

It has been called infant from the Latin in-fans not 
speaking. It makes itself well understood, however, 
with its cries and moans, whose sounds, superior to 
all eloquence, move the maternal heart. 

The philosopher may demonstrate to a mother, by 
physical laws, for the sake of good order and the love of 
her country, that she ought to nurse her child. What 
will you answer if she opposes to your general rea- 
soning, her particular reasons, her delicacy of health, 
those exhausting vigils, the ever renewed anxiety, the 
oppression of society, the indifference of her country 
to her necessities, and the child himself, object of so 
many cares, who when a man grown, will perhaps 
be her most cruel tormentor? But she hears the 
plaining voice of her infant, and she gives it the 
breast without reasoning. 

How happens it that parents become insensible to 
the cries of their children ? How is it that they should 
ever provoke them by punishments at once obscene 
and cruel? The savages, most cruel towards their 
enemies, would blush to employ such, yet in our 
schools are seen masters and mistresses, their hands 
armed with rods and whips, and vainly appeal- 
ing to pain and fear to supply their ignorance of hu- 
man nature, and correct the inherent vice of their 
methods of teaching, and their own incapacity for 
the sacred fduction they have assumed. Let Ihem 
pass for mercenary masters, who seek to govern only 
by terror, and who see only slaves in the children of 
strangers. But the parent^ who deceived by bad ex- 
7 
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amples and false authorities, dares to violate towards 
her child the fiist compact of pity, formed between 
them by nature, viokUes it at tiLe same time toward 
the human race ! 

These general considerations do not invalidate the 
fact that now, in the absence of those harmonic ar- 
rangements which are possible only in and through 
association, and which will enable us always to lead 
children out of evils, or rather to anticipate and pre- 
vent them, by presenting a rich succession of legiti- 
mate interests and pleasures, a whipping may be a 
very convenient though inverse method of changing 
an existing evil state. It is especially homoeopathic 
to fits of bawling, and has been administered to torpid 
children as a stimulus a tergo before setting them to 
work. 

The infant needs to have the air about it very often 
renewed. 

Air is, after warmth, their first element and nour- 
ishment. The DQLOther must not only take care that it 
breathes fresh air, but that the delicate skin of its 
body is surrounded by it. She must therefore clothe 
it lightly, and maintain the utmost purity and the 
free circulation of a bland, soft air, of pleasant sum- 
mer heat, through its clothes, its cradle, its curtains 
and bed-chamber, so as to remove the mephitic exha- 
lations produced by aniraal respirfition and tranq^ra^ 
tion, which otherwise fix themselves ev^ry where. 

The warming of houses by hot water pipes, 
coming up from a furnace in the cellar, is the most 
perfect and economical of known processes. 

The windows should be opened during the day, 
and a vent-hole during the night Infants languish 
widoiout fresh air, luad grow pale and blanched Hk^ 
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plants IB a close room. Nothing strengthens th^in io 
much as exposure to the open air, even in winter, 
when warmly clothed. 

Their uneasiness vanishes, as they leave the cham- 
ber, and they often show their satisfaction by ceasing 
to cry, and going qiiietly to sleep. 

Every child is gay when it is naked ; it cries when 
its clothes are put on, and rejoices when they are 
taken off. Ttis is not merely because tight-fitting 
dresses embarrass their motions, but because the ait 
feels pleasant to their skins, penetrating by its pores^ 
and facilitating the motion of fluids and the insensi- 
ble transpiratioriy from whose obstruction many diseases 
proceed. The rapid and vigorous growth of negro 
children and those of savages, is mainly due to the 
free play of air and sunshine on their skins. The 
same influence protects them in great measure from 
our influenzas, catarrhs and rheumatisms. 

If our mawkish morality objects to their going na- 
ked, or the roughness of our climate forbids it, we 
may at least accustom little boys to go with bare 
breasts in the fine season. At every school, instnio 
tion ought to be given part of the day in the open 
air. [The studies of geology, botany, and other of 
the natural sciences, are peculiarly favorable to this.] 
It is only necessary to take care that children heated 
by play should not get chilled. Let them then put on 
their clothes and keep moving, whilst they are exposed 
to cold air. Thus every inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed and hardihood attained. 

The aerial harmonies illustrated by their toys, ini- 
tiate children into the greatest marvels of science. 
The fall of their balloon makes them sensible of the 
&t%f%ction tX the earth, ^d &« cmnnB it des^ribilit in 
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the air, gives the theory of the parabola, composed of 
its perpendicular movement of gravity, and its hori- 
zontal force of projection. Whilst they raise their 
kite with joyous cries, and watch it balanced high in 
air, explain to them the mechanism of its ascent, and 
the laws of the decomposition of forces, as the wind 
acts on the inclined plane of its surface. You may 
even, if the weather favors, cautiously give them the 
surprising evidence of atmospheric el^tricity, by a 
kite whose cord is twisted with a brass wire, which 
draws the electric fire, and terminated near the hand 
by a silken cord, which arrests its current 

You can tell them that atmospheric electricity is 
the Solar fire invisibly spread around us ; that this 
fire is communicated to the clouds, and appears as 
lightning, when it seeks its equilibrium. That elec- 
tricity is distinguished into positive and negative, in 
allusion to its quantity, or into vitreous and resinous, 
as to its quality, which more perfect knowledge will 
probably recognize simply as the two sexes of elec- 
tricity. Show them the metals which serve as its 
conductors, especially iron and copper, and the light- 
ning rods which are placed on buildings, — ^not to 
draw the lightning, but to conduct it away from the 
body of the house. 

It is especially necessary, in speaking to children 
of the general laws of physics, to apply these laws to 
the uses of society. Fix their attention on facts which 
interest them. Give to principles a body and action^ — 
it is the only means of making them understood. 

The Sun by its presence and absence is the first 
cause of all the harmonies of the atmosphere with the 
waters, the earth, plants, animals and men. 

The Moon combining with the Sun to raise the tides 
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of ocean, often dissipates clouds from the frozen regions 
of air : it is said to announce fair weather bj its bright- 
ness, rain by its paleness, and wind by its redness. 
When surrounded by a yellow circle the experienced 
sailor expects bad weather. 

The sky is obscured; the Sun veiled in vapors lets 
long pale rays pierce through to announce the storm — 
it rises : a flurry of snow sprinkles the air like the 
down of birds ; anxious herds low in their pastures, 
the shepherd hastes to collect them before night. 

The terrible wind- piles mountains of clouds in the 
heavens — ^rapid and heavy, it hollows the face of the 
waters. Its rustle is heard &om a&r in the bending 
tops of the forest — ^great trees fall with a crash ; and 
while these monuments of ages pass, a bird appears 
motionless in the heavens* The Hawk struggles 
against the storm, screaming his death-note — he spies 
some unhappy bird — ^never more to welcome the May. 

Even in the apparent disorders of nature, amid the 
tempest, and the faU of forests, and the wars of ani- 
mals, a Providence stUl reigns. 

The bird of prey, destroying old or infirm birds, 
prepares new places for their generations, (the chances 
aie all in jGEivor of the strongest, with steady aim to- 
wards the perfection of races). The whirls of the 
hurricane renew vegetation, scattering the seed of 
plants afar; they dissipate the brooding miasms; 
they bear to the frozen regions of the north the hot 
airs of the tropics, and whilst rendering milder the 
atmosphere of (mr zone, they hurl upon our noril}, 
pole mountains of snow, which, with returning sum- 
mer, shall give fresh springs to the ocean.* 

*S6e for parts of this chapter and the foUowiiig, Bemardin de St 
I^esre's HaimoDiet de la Nature. 
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ELEMEKTARY HARMONIES — ^WATEB. 

GeiL ch. 1., V. 2.— And the earth was with- 
out FORM AND VOID, AND DARKNESS WAS UPON THE 
FACE OP THE DEEP, AND THE SPIRIT OP GOD MOTED 
UPON THE PACE OF THE WATERS. 

This verse is one among those which show how far 
the wisdom or instinct of the earliest tradition has 
anticipated the discoveries of our geology and chem- 
istry. Geology, which has now attained the rank of a 
positive science, reveals to us in the waters, the mo* 
deUers of the earth's surface, and the matrix of many 
of its strata, while organic chemistry proves water att 
essential element of every^tructure, from the arbor- 
escent crystal which foretypes the plant ; throughout 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, which are in* 
debted to it for more than half the bulk and weight 
of their forms, as well as for their circulation, and the 
consequent harmonies of their parts in a unitary 
life. 

This matriculation of life and of vital properties in 
the waters, expressed by the text, in the words, the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, is 
identical with -the cosmogony of the old Magians 
of Persia and the east. Ormusd — the beneficent 
Creative power, the Zend Avesta tells us, proceeds 
from the mixture of fire and water. 

The Egyptians from the same perception, used the 
Lotus, a water plant, as one of their sacred emblems of 
creation, and the Greeks represented Venus, the pro- 
ereative Love, as bom from the foam of the Sea. 

Water, the great solvent of solids, hafi at a fiHi&er 
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period contained the earth itdelf, with its rocks in so- 
lution or mixture, as a chicken floats in the fluid of 
its egg. As the Sun hatched the world egg, there 
were formed like bones at the bottom of the ocean, 
clay and quarries of stone, limestone, slate, sandstone, 
gypsum, crystals, and even metals, which in reading 
from the leaves or strata of the great Earth book, we 
find disposed for the most part in horizontal layers, 
often broken and upheaved in various obliquities by 
the force of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and 
still mingled with sea shells, attesting their origin in 
the founderies of ocean. Ocean is at once the cradle 
of the earth, and its tomb, as from our blood, all parts 
of the body are formed, and back to it through the 
veins, the worn particles of tissues return when their 
work is accomplished. Thus into the seas return the 
wreck of rocks and mountains, with the trunks of 
uptom trees, animal carcasses, and the waste of cities 
borne by the dark swollen rivers to their far sound- 
ing shores. 

The soil of Italy no longer holds the Eome of 
ancient times. Its countless subjects lie no longer 
in the catacombs; nor the Emperors in their vast 
sepulchres. Their skeletons at most remain, but 
their flesh has flowed away with subterranean waters. 
As for us, ocean is paved with our balls, our cannon, 
with the lingots of Peru and Mexico, and with the 
bones of nations who have fought over them with 
fire and sword amid the waters. The lying transient 
monuments of our glory are in our histories and pub- 
lic placeii but the real monuments of our madness 
and our misery, lie safely labelled with their ages in 
the archives of ocean — ^page after page sealed up in 
stone, where they shall one day appear in the quar- 
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ries opentd by men of the fature, like the bones of 
elephants and mastodons in our marl pits. 

In those abysses, deep as our highest mountains, the 
fire of life still glows. There that founder of isles 
and contiuentSj the coral insect, plies his work from 
century Ub century, and prepares the abodes of fresh 
races amid the Southern Seas. 

Not only the matters of the interior of the earth 
show that they have been formed and deposited by 
the waters, but its external form seems to be still 
their work. The valleys by which it is farrowed, 
have angles salient and retreating in correspondence 
on their two sides, as if they had been dug out by 
old water courses, and the hills that formed their 
banks are still sloped off and rounded by the rains. 

In the progressive increase of continents, tl^e sea 
shores must have experienced great revolutions. The 
subterranean waters which here join the rest, after 
affording to man wells of sweets water amid the most 
barren deserts, and operating in the composition and 
decomposition of mineral strata, have also like the 
greater .ocean, their storms, and share in the phe- . 
nomena of our earthquakes and volcanoes. 

On our somthern coasts we meet the blending forces; 
the aerial ocean which decomposes light in colors and 
descends in electric rains ; the fluid and circulating 
ocean that forms and reforms continents afld isles ; 
the subterranean ocean, aftid of the currents of the 
frozen ocean charged with cargoes of ice to cool the 
torrid seas. By a provision peculiarly beneficent to 
man, their floatin^ii^es, though formed amid the salt 
seas, melt in .water that may be drunk, the sea salt 
being separated in freezing; an operation which the 
chemist imitates in obtaining crystals of sweet water 
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by freezing water impregnated with salt In some 
salt manufactures they freeze the salt water and throw 
oat the ioe to obtain salt. 

By another harmony still more important to us, the 
water of seas and rivers, in freezing^ expands ; eontrary 
to the general law that bodies expand by heat^ and 
contract by cold. Ice, thus becoining lighter than 
iJie same bulk of water, floatB on its surface. If in' 
losing its heat it became heavier^ and «an^, the basins 
of the frozea seas and the northern rivers would fill 
up, and their waters encroach upon the habitable 
land, at the same time that the frigid zones would 
constantly grow colder, and extend farther south and 
north, by the accumulations .of ice, and the heat of 
the torrid zone become more violent for want of those 
imm^se ice masses which now annually drift down 
frx>m the poles and oool its s^is. 

The earth draws w%ter even into its hardest and 
minutest parts. The dust imbibes it like a sponge, 
the dryest stone contains it — limestone steams when 
thrown^ on the fire. Crystals have their water of 
crystallisation. 

Th^ harmony of earth with water is then sustained 
by twQ classes of attractions. Molecular attraction, 
which operates everywhere on the smallest scale, cor- 
responding ^ the individual destinies of atoms ; and 
magnetic attraction, which gathers doud masses about 
the poles of the globe, and round the summits of 
mountains, and forms fountains for the ocean at the 
poles, and for rivers in the strata eC mountain sides 
by the thaw of their accumulated snows. 

The sum of all these specific attractions is found in 
that 0di^al attraction to the centre of die globe, 
which gi?es the planes and levels alike of tlio fluid 
7*. • 
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mad aerial ooeans, and oo-ordinates them to the stir- 
fiice of the sphere. 

Amongst soils, as there are some positivelj in har- 
mony with water by their loose and spongy texture 
whidi imbibes it ; there are others negatively in har- 
mony with it, such as clay and rocks, which form iln- 
pervious basins in 4.heir strata to collect and preserve 
the rains filtered through the superior strata, restore 
them to the surface as fountains and natural springs, 
or to man who bores for them in his aiiesian wells. 
To the earth moisture thus sustained, we are much 
indebted for those dews which keep vegetation alive 
in the dryest seasons. 

A simple brook is an image of the ocean. It has 
its pole and its spring in a rock that draws the vapors, 
its current between the hills as between two conti- 
nents; its lateral counter currents when it passes 
fix>m a broader into a narrower ^pace. 

It forms in its winding course promontories, banks 
and islands. It pleases our sight by its luminous re: 
flections, our touch by its coolness, our hearing by its 
murmur or ripple. Its circulation is in analogy with 
that of our blood, whose excitements it calms and re- 
gulates by sympathy, and into which it passes when 
we quench our thirst. When it flows through mead- 
ows and woods, flowers open on its banks, birds 
nestle on the trees that shade it, and make the forests 
echo with their love-songs. Let us follow this brook 
to its source, tracing on our way the harmonies of 
the powers of nature with water under its three forms 
of evaporation, fluidity and congelation. 

First are the harmonies of Water with the Sun. 
Observe the fo^ hanging round the summits of 
those distant mountains. They supply the water that 
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roBfl at jour feet in this stream. But whence their 
own origin? Men onoe believed that rivers and foun- 
tains were divinities who poured their waters from 
urns. Thus we still see rivers depicted upon ancient 
medals. These deities dwelt on the mountain sum- 
mits, and the clouds which stopped there were the 
veils beneath which they hid themselves from the 
eyes of mortals. They supposed that the storms 
which gathered there were the thunders and light- 
nings with which these gods were armed. Thus the 
Greeks placed Jupiter, the thunderer, on the heights 
of Mount Olympus, and the Arcadians, who took re- 
fuge in Italy, declared that they had seen this Grod 
shaking his dark asgis in his all-powerful hand, and 
wreathing the storm around him on the foi«st*crowned 
hill of the capitol: so king Evander relates to Eneas 
in the poem of Virgil. 

These appearances are the same which in our more 
prosaic language, we describe as mists raised from the 
Burfiuse of waters by the Sun's heat, absorbed and 
' floated off in the air, drawn by the electric peaks ot 
mountains, and there condensed into rain, whose 
waters the channels of rivers collect to water the 
country and afford us &cilities of intercourse by their 
navigation. 

Instead of trembling then before imaginary and 
terrible gods, in whose name avilricious priests often 
exacted crueb sacrifices, let us adore together the 
Father of the Universe, whose ministers are the ele- 
ments, and who manifests himself to us in harmonies 
and benefits. 

We have come to the source of our stream. See 
bow it issues murmuring from the cleft of this rock 
covered with maidenshair and hartstongue. Its 
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waters ooUect in a liitle basm bordered with roods 
and rushes. Around are poplars and willows, fiurther 
on the neighboring heights, ashes and* chestnuts. 
First observe how the water drips from the sides of 
this rock which draws the mists around it Thus in 
rainy weather and in freezes, you wiU remark the 
dew or frost within the houses on walls and windows. 
The source of this brook is from a soil above us. 
There it is formed by vapors which other rocks con- 
dense into threads of water, which after having pene- 
trated the surfe.ce of the earth, unite on a bed of rocks, 
disgorge by this opening, and collect in this basin. 
Without these different reservoirs both inside and 
outside, the rain waters would run off at once, and 
when the ^inds brought no more clouds to these hill ' 
tops, their brook would remain dry. You will find 
similar disposit^ns at the" source of all constant 
streams. K ravines dry up rapidly and remain so 
after storms, it is because they have no reservoir at^ 
their source. The torrent is as it were the work of 
accident, the spring is a natural hydraulic institution. 
There are reservoirs at all high places which \50llect 
the clouds, and at the source of all regular currents. 
Often a small basin suffices for a brook ; a swamp or 
a marsh for a larger stream^ but a great river has for 
its water castles, ice-topped mountains, with a lake 
below to receive their thaw, and Ocean has in our 
hemisphere one of the Poles of the Jirorld' covered 
with accumulated snows twelve or fifteen thousand 
miles in circumference, with bays and gul& which 
distributes its waters to all the globe. 

But how, will you ask, can blind, insensible and 
mechanical causes produce such well combined results? 
The hand that traces letters is ignonmt of the 
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thoughts they express ; intelligence is alone of tlie 
invisible soul which orders them, and whioh moves 
the hand. You see then clearly that a very wise 
Providence has combined the elements with each 
other for the wants of plants and animals. It evadet 
our corporal senses, but it shows itself by its benefits. 
"Mens agitat molem," — Spirit modifies matter. As 
we proceed to consider the positive and negative 
harmonies oi plants with water, you will see how 
those of high mountains, and of barren soils, attract 
the dew and gather it with leaves shaped into- brush- 
es, tongues and scoops like the pines, elms, and ches- 
nuts, whilst those which grow amid the waters and do 
not need rain, like the water-lilies, rushes and reeds, 
and even large trees, repulse the rain drops, and bear 
leaves which can neither be wetted nor serve as 
aqueducts. How this charm of adifptation increases, 
when like the plants^ we find also the birds of the 
mountains pleased to wet their feathers with the rain, 
or in the streams, whilst the aquatic birds plunge 
into water and keep their plumage dry. How 
much instruction can be drawn from the different 
modes of sailing adopted by the inhabitants of the 
waters. 

Some inventor, it is said, has lately invented a me- 
chanic power called the fish taU propeller, with which 
the ocean wilj be crossed in three days. 

As in a state of vapor water refracts the rays of the 
Sun and decomposes them into colors, so in a fluid 
state, its surface reflects light like a mirror, but re- 
tains within itself the forms and colors of objects ' 
shadowed on it Thus it extends and increases the 
vivifying action of light and heat, especially at the 
poles where the reflection ii| strongest from the fields 
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of snow and ioe. K the same waters, whether solid 
or fluid, reflected the images of bodies in the same way, 
a thousand illusive forms would be mingled with the 
real ones ; the vast ooean would have reflected into 
the sky another sky and anoflxer sun ; the flowing 
rivers would have shown us moving forests and hills 
perpendicular to their sur&ce, and the little streams 
have shown double, the verdure and flowers of their 
meadows. 

Instead of this confusion the moving surface of wa^ 
ter reflects back only the light, and illumines by its 
reflections the shadows of neighboring bodies, whilst 
their forms seem to sink into its depths. Thus the 
real hemisphere and the reflected hemisphere form 
but one entire sphere, and are in consonance with 
each other. 

The earth draws to its centre all the bodies at 
its circumference. It is a universal magnet which has 
also its special poles. 

Water owes to this attraction its level and its 
circulation. There are two sorts of levels, the 
apparent, which is in a straight line, and the real 
level which is a spherical curve. 

The instrument called a level gives only the 
apparent level, which can serve only for short 
distances since its visual ray is only a tangent to that 
of the globe. The real level is that by which the 
waters place themselves in equilibritim by their 
tendency to the centre of the earth, whence it results 
that they are disposed in a sphere aroimd it ' This 
curve is so sensible on the sea that it hides a vessel 
of the largest size whose masts are one hundred and 
eighty feet high, at the distance of eighteen miles. At 
jifteen miles distance the main -top gallant-sails may 
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be Been, the fore-masts at nine miles, the lower-masts 
at six miles and the entire body of the ship at three 
miles. 

There are however apparent exceptions to this, 
resulting from the refieactions of air and water, thus 
vessels have in certain states of the atmosphere, been 
seen at far greater distances, and the Sun's disc 
when he is 18° below the horizon. 

Although water is evaporable and can occupy as 
vapor a space several thousand times larger than in 
its natural state, it is incompressible, or so little 
compressible, that it will perforate through the pores 
of a globe of solid gold, as in the &mous Florentine 
experiment, before it xmdergoes diminution of its 
volume. 

This property i^ermits the employment of hydraul- 
ic machines which obtain the same force from the 
pressure of every square inch of a large sur&ce 
of water that is communicated to a small surfiice 
communicating with it, on the principle of a figure U 
tube. Were water compressible like air the smaller 
volume could only act on the larger volume with a 
force proportional to its quantity and no power could 
be gained. 

The forces of nature however which render air 
solid in the trunk of the oak compress water also. A 
cord of wood, though apparently dry, leaves after it 
loses its wafer by being burned, only a bushel of ashes 
about twenty pounds weight The rest was air and 
water in a solid form. 

The works of God progress from perfection to per- 
fection. The spring that flows from the rock is bet- 
ter t^ft " the vapor ^at the rock condenses, the brook 
that rushes down the hill, is better than its spring, the 
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Stream wliich travei-ses vallejs and plains, is better 
than the brook; the majestic river that descends from 
high mountains to repair to the sea is better than the 
stream ; the sea that bathes islands and vast coun- 
tries, than the river ; and the ocean, which sarrounds 
the entire globe, than the sea. The plant for which 
all these harmonies were established is more perfect 
than the winds that agitate it, than the water which 
moistens it, than the soil which bears it. 

It is the same with the animsJ, superior to the 
plant, and wil^ man greater than other animals. Bat 
all these powers go on improving themselves. Air 
and water change themselves into the substance of 
the earth, and into that of plants and animals, new 
continents issue from the seas, the orchards of Asia 
crown the marine fossils of Europe, and mingle with 
the forests of America, and the herds of the old world 
propagate in the savannahs of the new. The indus- 
trious children of man have spread themselves over 
the globe jmd gathered a part of its riches. ^The time 
will come when unknown continents will isstie irom 
the South Seas, when the huts of its islanders will be' 
exchanged for superb capitals, and when their vessels 
adorned with streamers, will anchor by the sound of 
music in our ports. 

Men then will traffic over an ocean less vast, thick 
s6wn with fertile islands ; they will with joy commu- 
nicate to each other the benefits of nature, and in 
concert will invoke the All Father. A day comes, 
and I already see its dawn, when they will dubstitute 
in the hearts of their children, for the fatal ambition 
of being the first among their fellows, the ambition 
to serve them, and when they will know that the in* 
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terest of every man lies in the interest of all the hu- 
man race. 

It is the Sun that will prepare these happj changes. 
He incessantly elaborates our air and waters, and 
laransfbrms them into the substances of plants and an- 
ieebls. His rays, married with the earth, penetrate 
tl*^oil of the torrid zone, deposit the diamond in the 
mines of Golconda, the ruby in those of Pegu, the 
emerald in the rocks of Peru, and the pearl at the 
bottom of the Eastern sea ; they perfume the amber 
on its coasts, and shed upon the plumajge of birds the 
lustre of precious stones. Perhaps in future time the 
Sun's atmosphere will illumine our atmosphere with a 
permanent light, and make our planet an abode like 
his own. Ahl if men ^^hollld thus improve, perhaps 
their virtues will one day clothe them with the glory 
of his immortal inhabitants. 

Their influences will enlighten our geniuses, and 
warm our virtuous hearts. In this source of all har- 
monies, truth must be evident, enjoyments ever varied, 
and happiness inexhaustible. 

But the Sun himself, is but a point where the Deity 
fixes himself to pour his benefits upon feeble mortals. 
He is but a spark of that glory expanded through 
the universe. 

When vapors are opposite the sun and united in 
drops of rain, they at once refract and reflect the 
h'ght, which decomposes itself in colors. This is the 
cause of the rainbow, and of the colors of the clouds 
at sunrise and sunset. 

Reflection without refraction^ returns the light pure, 
therefore the brook appears below in the valley shin- 
ing like a mirror, while it retains the forms and col- 
ors of the trees within it. The reflections of water 
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are to the earth, what the echoes of the earth are to 
the water ; if thestream reflects at the bottom of its 
bedf the hill that hangs over its banks, the htU in turn 
repeats itoxa its summit the murmur of the streanu 
The elements like ourselves, enjoy their own charac- 
ters only when developed by social relations and com- 
bined harmonies. Water owes its vapors, its r»as, 
its fluidity, its refractions, its reflections, its images, 
its snows, its heat, its ices, to the presence or compar- 
ative absence of the Sun. 

It owes its ascension in the atmosphere to the sponger 
absorption and relative weight of the air, its motions 
to the course of the winds, and its equilibrium with 
itself or its level on the earth, as well as its currents^ 
to the attraction of the globe. 

Air-dissolved waters or vapors decompose the sun- 
beams into colors, they reflect its circumference in 
rainbows, and its entire disk in parhelia; they imbibe 
its heat and transmit it to the earth by fertilizing 
rains. 

The ocean of vapors with which the atmosphere is 
filled contains all the water that is at some future 
day to fall upon the soil, and which if it fell in 
one mass would flood and devastate all countries ; 
but it &lls in long threads divided into drops, re- 
fi'eshing animals and plants. The aerial waters 
are the womb of the electric fluid, of that Solar fire, 
often invisible, which fecundates and animates the 
whole universe. By the lines of rain drops as con- 
ductors, electricity descends from the clouds which 
enclose it. In summer storms when the rains are 
most filled with electricity, they cause the seeds of 
plants and the eggs of insects to open and hatch very 
quickly. 
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It is then by the hannonies of water with air, put 
in action by the Sun, that light is decomposed into a 
thousand shades of color, that we enjoy fertilizing 
raiQs, the source of rivers, rainbows, refreshing sum* 
mer thunders, and the parhelia or reflections of the 
Sun's disk in the&ozen zones, common in the icy seas^ 
where the navigator Martens describes them as of 
dazzling lustre and as doubling the Solar heat like a 
burning glass. For theses difiarent effects, the Sun in- 
cessantly pumps the waters of the ocean in vapors, 
assembles them in clouds, disperses them through the 
atmosphere, in planes of different elevations, to pro* 
duce those charming aerial perspectives which give 
such extent to our horizons, and whose magnificence 
increases at the sunset and the dawn. 

Besides these, a rarer but most beautiful and inter- 
esting phenomenon called the Fata Morgana, is obser- 
ved chiefly in mountainous countries or in the tropical 
seas* 

The Straits of Messina, which separate Sicily from 
Italy, have been much celebrated for this spectacle, 
which appears especially lat dawn during the summer 
heats, when a calm succeeds to high winds. Leanti, 
a Sicilian writer, describes the sky there as filled with 
palaces, woods, and gardens, amid which figures of 
men and animals are moving. 

St. Pierre describes another, seen by him on a voy- 
age to the Isle of France. 

When in the open sea, says he, with naught in 
view but sky and water, I sometimes amused my- 
self with sketching the shades and forms of clouds as 
they past like groups of mountains sailing after each 
other over the blue of heaven. Especially towards 
evening, they developed all their beauty, put on 
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their richest colbrs, and combined themselves in the 
most magnificent forms in the western horizon. 

One afternoon, half an hour before sunset, the 
south east trade-wind lulled as usual. Tbfe clouds 
which it drives before it at equal distances became 
rarer, and those of the west ceased to move and group- 
ed together under the forms of a landscape. They 
represented a great land of high mountains separated 
by deep valleys and surmoimted by pyramidal rocks. 

Over their tops and sides appeared detached mists, 
like those which rise around real mountains. A Ibng 
river seemed to circulate in their vaUeys, and to fall 
in several cataracts. It was crossed by a great bridge 
supported upon half-ruined arches. Groves of cocoa- 
nut trees,*in whose midst were seen houses, rose upon 
the profile of this aerial island All these objects 
were not ilothed with the rich tints of purple, of gold, 
of naoar, of emerald, so common in the evening in 
these latitades. This landscape was not a colored 
picture, it was a simple stamp, and represented a 
country not illuminated directly by the Solar rays, 
but shown b/" reflections from behind it. After the 
Sun had fallen lower, the decomposed beams flamed 
through the semi-transparent arches of the bridge, 
and were reflected in the valleys and at the tops of 
the rocks, wWlst torrents of light flooded its edges 
with gold, and diverged back in splendor towards the 
firmament ; but the' entire mass remained half ob- 
scured, and clouds hung round it, between which 
lightnings passed, and distant thunder sounded. You 
would have sworn that it was a real land about five 
miles distant. It may have been the shadow of some 
very distant island, whose form the clouds reflected, 
and whose thunder they echoed. More than once 
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experienced sailors have been deceired by such ap- 
pearances. This whole &ntastic blending of magni- 
ficence and terror, those mountains with their palm 
trees, th« storms that rolled over their summits, that 
river, that bridge, all melted and vanished with the 
night&ll like the illusions of the world at the approach 
of death. 

Oh if the Day itself is but an image of life, if the 
swift hours of the dawn, <^ morning, of noon and 
evening, represent the fiigitive ages of infancy, of 
youth, of maturity, and old age ; Death like the star- 
blooming night, must also discover to us new Heav^is 
and new Worlds. 

WATER AN SLSKENTART CORRESPOjNDS2^C9 OF 
TRUTH. 

God in creating cim only express, in th& different 
spheres and gradations of stellar, planetary, human, 
animal, vegetable, mineral and elementMj exist- 
ence, those principles which constitute his own be- 
wig, thus rendering the Universe a mirror or hiero- 
glyphical picture in its serial details, of« those eternal 
pasfflODS whose complex harmony he resiunes. In like* 
manner Man, created in the image of God, a micro- 
cosm within the macrocosm, finds in the world around 
him, in his circumambient sphere, innumerable re- 
flections of the elements of his inner and outer life.* 
To illustrate this general position, by one of nature's 
hieroglyphics: In the PASSIVE qualities of Water, 
we observe : — 

Ist Transparency. Pure water disguises nothing, 
but allows objects to be seen through it truthfully, in 
their natural size, form, and color. Thus too, with 

♦ Vide Note at icnd of elmpter. 
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tniih. It ahons eonoealinent ; it couitB investigation ; 
it abhors preyaricatioa ; it loves to be seen through. 
So the state of the mind most &vorabIe to profound 
oontemplation is one in which the soul seems to re* 
pose in a hallowed calm, like some inland lake. A 
truthful internal state is one in which external 
objects and characters are clearly transmitted by 
the aqueous vitreous, and crystalline humors of the 
spiritual eye. Such was the.state of intuition sought 
by the ancient prophets and poets, by the gymnoso- 
phists and sages of eastern climes, who retired to the 
wilderness for solitary self-communion and fasting, in 
Older to obtain this organic transparency, and to ini- 
tiate the spirit into larger and deeper views of the 
wonders of its own in -world, and of the nature mir- 
rored there. % 

Artificial assistance in determining this state is also 
procured by magnetism, especially when its proce- 
dures, are directed upon the epigastrium and solar 
plexus, the organic fountain of ioilux for the spiritual 
life in man, to which.the voluntary life of intellection 
and motion i& only an appendage. The hydropathic 
process of packing with the wet sheet induces in a 
lesser degree a similar state of organic calm and 
transparency. 

2d. IncomjmBSsibiliiy. Bather than suffer compres- 
sion of its bulk, water has been forced through the 
pores of a globe of solid gold. Thus the upright man 
will endure tortures rather than diminish aught of 
what he knows to be true, or prove unfaithful to his 
convictions. Truth is in its essence absolute, and in- 
compressible into anything less than itsel£ What- 
ever a man has been led seriously to believe, is truth 
to him, it cannot be compressed by force from with- 
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out, but must be freed from its crudities by a process 
of evolution from witbin. This spiritual law con- 
demns that whole system of education which consists 
in using the memory of the child like a forcing-pump 
to flood his mind with dirty water ; with knowledges 
which, if not false in themselves, as is the case very 
often, are false relatively to the mind which has not 
yet been led to d^ire them through the correspond- 
ence of their uses, as is the case in the natural order, 
where practice precedes theory, and where the necessi- 
ty |br knowledge, in order to accomplish certain ends, 
prompts to the acquisition of that knowledge in sucli 
forms or methods as are specifically adapted to the 
individual mind. 

We must not then try to impose ourselves, our 
thoughts, methods, attd knowledges on others, and 
especially we ought to respect and reverence child- 
hood, which is at once nearer to the celestial life of 
spontaneous intuition than we are, and by its inex- 
perienced trustfulness more at the mercy of all im- 
pressions from without, whether good or evil. 

The grand method of education which respects this 
principle of incompressibility is Ihe Socratic. So- 
crates never dogmatized, but exercised the powers of 
his pupils, and caused them to evolve all from within 
themselves, by questions judiciously connected, and 
opening step by step on the truth under discussion. 
The application of this principle in our schools would, 
for the youngest classes, connect the alphabet, spell- 
ing, reading, grammar, and composition or self-ex- 
pression, in one exercise upon the black-board or 
slate ; the children forming, writing, and appearing to 
create everything from themselves as they proceed, 
assisted by the example of the teacher, and in emu- 
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lation with each other. From this point eaoh study 
is a thesis for discussion and compositions, and the 
text-books and instructions of the teacher furnish 
matterof reference whence each pupil evolves a body 
ot science in the form of his own individual mind. 
So would the weight of ancient learning cease to 
break the spring of present wisdom, nor the child be- 
come spiritually humpbacked by carrying his dead 
ancestors upon hje too pious shoulders. - 

4. Division, When subdivided into its minute 
particles, though each ^globule retains its essential 
identity, the mass loses its normal appearance and 
properties. Thus in clouds or snow it becomes 
opake, compressible, produces optical illusions in its 
reflections, as the/ato rrwrgana in which ships seem 
to be sailing amid clouds or armies marching among 
the mists of the mountain side. It also loses its spe- 
cific gravity by its mixture with air and consequent 
expansion of surface. 

Thus, a^ogically, when a truth is divided into its 
component elements and still more when we sub- 
divide these into more limited and partial truths, the 
exclusive assertidii of any one of these becomes a 
falsehood, involves in obscurity the subject of which 
it is asserted, and leads into practical errors and evils. 

This is opacity^ illusion of the intellect or eye of 
the soul, which restores its true medium of vision on- 
ly by combining the partial truths or firagments of 
truth, and compressing them into the original propo- 
sition or integral truth to which they belong. For 
example, A faces the edge of a door and B the side 
of the same door. A describes the door from his 
point of view, correctly as a narrow strip of wood, 6 
feet high by on# inch thick. B as a flat sur&ce, 6 
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feet hig^ by three feet wide. Both of these may give 
a partial truth, but yet a &\se description of the door^ 
which can only be rendered integral or true by com- 
bining both statements or partial truths in one. 

John, William and Thomas go to see a chameleon 
John says it is green, William that it is yellow, and 
Thomas that it is brown — each true for the time he 
saw it, but all £Jse ia regard to the chameleon until 
their statements are combined an^ reconciled in the 
one real truth, that the chameleon rapidly changes 
its color. (Apply this to the various doctrines and 
sects of religion aud science.) 

5. Union with caloric. Without this union water 
cannot retain and present its just properties, but is 
converted into snow or ice. Thus the Love principle, 
or spiritual heat, must evermore vivify Truth in 
order to conserve its true nature. Truth, confined 
solely to the intellectual sphere, is, as it were, dead or 
congealed. It can be felt only by the manifestation 
of its properties through marriage with^ its corres- 
ponding affection. " If reason," says Constant, in his 
beautiful legend of the despairing philosopher, " If 
reason is like a lamp, love is its feme ; if reason is 
the eye of our soul, love is its strength and its life. 
A great Intellect without Love is a beautiful ef6 dead, 
a lamp richly chiseled, but cold and extinct." 

Viewed in" its Active Qualities, water is the 
principal solvent in the material world, penetrating 
and cleansing bodies, as truth penetrates the soul and 
washes put errors and the evil dispositions prompting 
them. This is not effected suddenly either in the 
physical- or the spiritual world. The first effect of 
dissolving dirt only causes it to show more plainly. 
The first effect of the water-cure i^flen exacerbates 
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difleasee, revives old afmptoms, and causes the organ- 
ic &]Unes8 to show itself in Mdeous boils and erup- 
tions, with grave functional disturbances, before wash- 
ing it out entirely in excretions of horrible fetor 
from the skin and mucous membranes, and present- 
ing in grains or globules the mercury and other mine- 
ral poisons which have infected tiie organism, and 
which were causes of organic evil because they ful- 
filled no true relation in its tissues. Thus of truth 
in its first action on the soul, either of the individual 
or the mass. Before it can organize itself in action, 
it must first conquer and extirpate the false habits of 
action rooted in preconceived ideas, or determined by 
circumstance and sphere. Hence tears and sobs, 
and not unfrequently the organism sinks, unable 
to sustain the struggle. We shall be much de- 
ceived if we suppose that a truth once fairly accept- 
ed by the mind is inactive because the conduct or 
practice of life is in direct contradiction to the opin- 
ions of an individual or a society. It is only the 
shivering fi-om the first shock of the moral shower- 
bath which is followed in due season by a higher or- 
ganic tone. 

The most vicious institutions are perversions of 
very high truths and goods. The Inquisition for in- 
stance, asserts the supremacy of the spiritual life, 
since it tortures the body in order to save the soul, 
and it teaches the unity of the race and hints at the 
connection of individual destinies in a collective des- 
tiny, since it is not wUling that each of us should be 
saved or damned on his own account, but holds men 
responsible for each other. Isabella of Castile was 
no fiend, but a noble and tender woman, and if she 
authorized tortures and prosecutions, it was only as 
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she supposed, to act the part of a surgeon wKo oau- 
terizes an ulcer or amputates a mortified limb, to pre- 
vent the extension of the mischief. 

As water and truth are the essential principles of 
organic formation, so they are of regeneration. 
Water is the inslanment of organic regeneration, as 
the reception of truth is of the spiritual regeneration. 
This is recognized by our Lord in his choice of it as 
the emblem of spiritual regeneration in baptism,* an 
institution rendered practical in Eastern countries by 
the daily use of the bath as a rite of religious hy* 
giene. The American Indians, the B«ssians, and the 
Islanders of the South Pacific, find in it their sove- 
reign restorative, and modem physicians complete 
this experience in the celebrated water-cure to which 
we have already alluded. The charac^ristic princi- . 
pie of water-cure is its absolute reliance on the int^^ 
nal life principle, whose reactive powers once libei*at- 
ed, accomplish every cure. It aims simply to remove 
obstructions, so that life may be manifested in its own 
organic type. Thus it is the very opposite of that 
drug-practice which introduces into the system agents 
that invariably <listurb and change its organic typc^ 
whether in health or in dianiase, and of that system 
of false stiiHulation, which cheats man out of his 
natural energy by persuading him continually to bor- 
row, to beg, or to lean on crutches. The same prin- 
ciple of vital reaction is the foundation of Homoeo- 
pathy, which aims, 'in the preparation of its remedies, 
to neutralize disease, without disturbing the organic 

*It is ftbo the element of oommunion by its fluency and inter-pene- 
tmting onaHties, and tiie Bpiritual life of man is tustained hj commu- 
nion wiOi bis fellofw creatures as the or|;anic life of bis solid tissaea or 
that of the I^fa in its mineral strata is sustained by the circulation 
and ponolatioQ of fluids. 
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type of life, by presenting to it its conespondence or 
medicine capable oi^ inducing the same. 

Water constantly seeks 'its level, as truth ri^es ia 
all minds open to receive it, seeking a spiritual level 
over all the earth in characters of a parallel 
intellectual developinent, either similar or dissimilar 
in tastes, temperaments, and other qualities. Thus in 
the promulgation of doctrine^ each has ito sect 
already . prepared, beyond which its progress is 
impossible, because it cannot rise higher than the 
intelligence which produces it, and cannot remain 
lower while channels of communication exist. 

The level seeking properties, of water reveal to us 
the true law in regard to the presentation of truth. 
We have nothing to do save to remove obstructions, 
4hat the fount^n may well up into the mind prepared 
to receive it, and this must be done gently so as not 
to muddy the water. In a certain transcendent or 
potential sense, you can only give others what they 
have already. You can only introduce them to 
themselves. Thus Emerson imputes the delight we 
take in the great characters of history or in the 
highest works of art, to a secret couMiousness that 
these thitigs and the power to accomplish them 
pre-exist in ourselves, whether they h& or be not 
evolved from the, potential germ into the actual 
incarnation or organic structure during such or such 
a term of individual^ life. He tells us to consider 
genius as a travelling geologist, wHo shows us good 
marl or gypsum, or may be a vein of precious ores, on 
our own estate. 

In the composition of water we have alre^y 
observed the correspondence of the small particks, as 
in mist or fcjg, with partial truths or fragments of 
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truth, which obecuxe the intelleetual atmosphere by 
prejqifices, superstitions, &c. We find another hiero- 
glyphic in its chemical synthesis. 

Here we recognize two elements. Oxygen, the 
chief active principle of nature, the great supporter 
of combtistion, disintegrator of minerals, and trans- 
former of vegetable and animal tissues ; and Hydr<^n, 
which i%in all these aspects a passive principle, a 
combustible itself instead of a supporter of combus- 
tion, and an essential compoaent of organic struc- 
tures instedd of destroying or transforming them. 

Every integral truth must in lil^ manner be 
'compounded of essence and of force, of being and 
of doing. The living body, chief concrete tjpe 
of truth, repiteents the passive elemfent in its viscera 
an^ ganglionic nervous .system, sustaining, and 
nourishing its active side in the cerebrospinal system 
and locpmotive organs, intellection and outward acts 
or external relations. If the Oxygen element ty- 
ranmzes, then doiiig becomes the martyrdom of be- 
ing, and the claims of external relations drain and 
despoil us, so that we become equally worthless to 
ourselves and t^ pthers, and pave the road to helWith 
our ^)od intentiona If the element of Jein^. pre vail 
top exclusive^ there is again no truth, as there can be 
no water except by a definite proportion of 2 to 1 
in volume — 1 to 8 in specific gravity, between oxygen 
and hydrogen. We have the character falsified by a 
sort of transcendentalism which "lifts itself like the 
balloon filled with hydrogen into the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, quite removed from all practical 
relations with human affairs, and this dreamy 
selfishness at last becomes as irksome to the individual 
as it is futile &ix the race. 
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The poise or equilibrium of these two principles^ 
may be effected in the individual character when the 
lymphatic temperament is connected with the nervous 
sanguine or nervous bilious so as to sustain their 
functions of active external relations by its functions 
of sleep and full nutrition, so that our strength is 
periodically renewed and the opposite tendencies to 
motion and to rest, to impart and to receive, divide the 
regency of life, and do not struggle against each oth«p 
in the same province. Thus we attain health or or* 
ganic harmony and sanity. life becomes sweet and 
rich, honoring God in itself and blessing, like the Rose, 
by its pure emanations; or strong and elastic in 
its external reactions, so that our reposb becomes 
persuasive and our movement efficient - 

It is the property of elemental hieroglyphics as 
air, water, earth, fire, to provide us with the means 
of fulfilling their own revelations. Thus air — 
element of ambition, supplies us through our lungs 
and skin with the force necessary to achieve oui 
conquests. The soil, element of friendship, helps 
man to live and to produce under the same divine 
and unitary influence of the creative solar ray. Water, 
which renders actual the latent plastic forces of the 
solid organic tissues, giving fluidity to tfie blood and 
preventing friction by the exhalation of its warm 
vapors from every living membrane, thus sustains the 
same type of organic truth in its passage from 
generation to generation, and the generic type of 
circulation or transmission corresponds to the pas* 
sional principle of parentage. The integrity of this 
function depends absolutely on the just poise of the 
two elements, of Doirig and of Being whereof we have 
spoken — ^first betwoen the oontrasted sexes — ^Womaii 
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— passive reoeptive, gestative and nutritive, must keep 
lier being dulj in the ascendant, else all her industrial 
prowess only amounts to a chronic disappointment, her 
life to a virtual abortion and misplacement in the 
scale of nature and society, and her acquisitions 
however good they may be in themselves, are in 
comparison with that fountain life of instinct, that 
deep impassioned serenity in which man seeks a 
home for his heart, as the crocks of fairy gold in 
Irish legends which turn to yellow leaves in the purse 
of the finder. 

Man needs as absolutely to identify himself with 
his deeds. He is as his work: his external uses 
proclaim the type of his force and ratify his position 
on the earth. He cooperates more with Suns and 
stars, in the major movement of great industrial 
production ; Woman, more with the planet mothers, 
in the minor movement of elaborating from her own 
life, living germs. Hence a perfect nutrition, physi- 
ognomically expressed in the softened elliptical or 
rounded curves of her body, is the first sign of 
nature's grace we expect of her; but of man, the 
salient angles of the solid frame, swelling volumes 
of pure muscle, and cables of tendon fit to help Vulcan 
forge his thunderbolts. What man wants of beirvg or 
the passive element, is sleep, that winds up the 
forces of his organism and gives him every morning 
the graduated power of a well bent spring — ^like the 
weight that keeps the clock wheels moving. 

Water, whose behavior combines the absolute 
placidity of the clear woodland lake with the stormy 
powers of ocean and the thunders of Niagara, is a 
pivotal agent in therapeutics for establishing or 
xeitoring this equipwse of character. Only the 
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miracles of a personal experience can bring a just 
conception of that serene repose of force which during 
judicious appliances of water-cure and especially 
of the "Pack," comes to supply the restless tentative 
activity of weakness. No drug thus enables the 
soul to look through the clear infinitude of life and 
firmly grasp the slippery phantom by its own force 
compelling the ideal to body itself in life. 

The pack and the douche including shower-bath, 
are the two pivotal procedures in water-cure proper, 
as the exercise of swimming in Aquatic Hygiene. 
The Pack corresponds to the passive secernent and 
nutritive sphere of life, the douche to the active or 
dynamic sphere — and the just alternation of these 
contrasted agents and their local intermediates in the 
aquatic scale, whereof Franke or Eausse and Weiss 
treat ably in their special works, compose the science 
of water cure proper — as distinguished fi-om general 
Hygiene. 

Let us now relieve these dry scientifics by a lively 
picture of aquatic harmonies taken from Lieutenant 
Wise's "Los Gringos." 

Unity of the human race with the waters is one oi 
the most interesting characteristics of the South 
Pacific Islanders and in some islands is carried to the 
degree of drinking sea water with impunity. 

" Along the whole eastern face of the island of 
Hawaii there are numberless rills and streams that 
come bounding from the lofty sides of the giant 
mountains, in cataracts and cascades, until at last 
they jump from the green-clad shores into the salt 
foam of the ocean. One of the largest of them is the 
Wailuku. No farther than a league from the har- 
bor inland, is a miniature Niagara, of more than a 
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hundred feet, which dashes a mass of broken water 
into a bowl-like basin, flashing upon either side bril- 
liant rainbows, from which the fall takes its name. 
Retracing our steps towards the village, the banks of 
the little river become less abrupt, and within a few 
hundred yards of the bay the water is diverted into 
a multitude of channels — ^here, a torrent boiling over 
scattered rocks, with ^ clear, sleeping pool beyond — 
there, the white cataract plunging swiftly through 
narrow straits, and leaping gaily down below, like a 
liquid portcullis to some massive gateway — again, 
whirling eddies playing around rocky islets, until at 
last by one sparkling effort the waters re-unite, and 
go roaring and struggling down a steep chasm into 
the noisy surf of the bay. 

" It is here the young of both sexes pass most of 
their time. Troops of boys and girls, and even little 
ones scarcely able to walk, are seen in all directions, 
perched on broad shelving crags and grassy mounds, 
or, still higher up, clinging from the steep sides and 
peeping out from amid the foliage. On every side 
they come leaping joyously into the rushing waters I 
There on a bluff— thirty, forty — ayl seventy feet 
high— a score of native maidens are following each 
other in quick succession into the limpid pools be- 
neath. The moment before their flight through the 
air they are poised upon the rocky pedestals, like the 
Medicean Venus. One buoyant bound — the right 
arm is thrown aloft, knees brought up, and at the in- 
stant of striking the water the head falls back, feet 
dashed straight out— when they enter the pools with 
the velocity and clearness of a javelin, shooting far 
away, just beneath the surface, like a salmon. 

" Others, again, are diving in foaming torrents- 
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plashing and skirling — ^laughing, always laaghing — 
plunging — swimming, half-revealing their pretty 
forms before sinking again beneath the stream. 
Others, still more daring and expert, go whirling 
through narrow passages, thrown from side to side in 
the white waters — ^now completely hidden in the 
cataracts — anon rising up in a recumbent attitude, 
when away they are hurled over a cataract of twenty 
feet, emerging far below, with' long tresses streaming 
behind, and with graceful limbs cleaving the river, 
like naught else in nature more charming than them- 
selves. 

" It is a sight to make a lover forget his mistress, or 
a parson his prayers^ I know it would have been 
my case, had I been so fortunate as to be either ! 
Here I passed all my leisure hours, never tired of be- 
holding the beautiful panorama of life and water 
moving before me ; and there were others, on these 
occasions, who were wont to mingle bravely in the 
sport — ^portly post-captains — ^husbandly lieutenants — 
mad-cap reefers, of course — staid chaplains, tool — 
but all declared it was pleasant, exceeding pleasant ! 
although mingled with a few indifferent remarks as 
to what the good missionaries might think of it. 

" Many of the wyheenees have pretty faces, expres- 
sive black eyes, and long, jet-black hair ; then there 
are others, who make good imitations of Blenheim 
spaniels in the visage ; but nearly all have rounded, 
voluptuous forms, perfectly natural and beautiful 
when young, with small hands and feet : but such 
larks they are for fun and laughter I with a certain 
air of sly demureness that renders them quite be- 
witching. 

" In the cool of the afternoons, a nunfiber of us in 
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company with half a dozen of these attractive naiads, 
would amuse ourselves in sliding over a gentle water- 
fall that poured into a secluded basin stretching 
calmly away below : hand in hand — ^and very soft, 
pretty hands they were ! — or, forming a long link, 
one after another, in a sitting posture, we threw our- 
selves upon the mercy of the lively foam above, and 
like lightning dashed over the brink of the falls, and 
were drawn with magical celerity for a great depth 
beneath the surface, until our ears tingled and 
senses reeled with the rushing noise, when we would 
again be swept swiftly by a counter-current up to 
the air of heaven, and carefully stranded on a sand 
bank near by, wondering very much how we got 
there, and always greeted by the gay laughter of the 
water nymphs around us. Nor is it the safest sport 
imaginable, for in some of these submarine excur- 
sions an inexperienced person is sometimes given to 
beat his head or body against rocks, or be carried to 
the wrong eddies and floated among dangerous straits, 
to the great detriment of his breath and digestion. 
However, no one need entertain the slightest fears 
when attended by the natives. They may, when 
saving you in the last gasp of drowning, hold you 
up in the coming breakers, and ask, " how much ? 
tree monee?" with a prospective glance at a re- 
ward. But when diverting yourself with these nut- 
brown naiads, they guide you in safety through peri- 
lous labyrinths, and shield you from all harm." 

The harmonies of man with the earth soil and the 
solar ray, are intimately connected with agriculture, 
and are incidentally attained in fulfilling his functions 
as harmonist of the planet, in the different branches 
of productive industry and art, whose style of com* 
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bined movement, comprising the play of industrial 
affinities, has been already exemplified in passages 
translated from the French of Victor Considerant, 
pages 113, 116. 

The great practical divisions of Passional Hygiene 
consist in : j(.st. The true organization of labor, which 
involves all elementary sympathies, and most of the 
social. 2d. Gastrosophy, which is capable of being 
raised to an exact science by experiments on the dif- 
ferent temperaments, in connexion with applications 
of comparative psychology, of which I have given 
an example, page 28. 

The scale of flavors, and the law of their combina- 
tions, in which culinary art has anticipated science, 
forms another element of this branch. 

The polarities and currents of the biodic aroma, or 
nerve spirit, constitute the material aspect of passional 
or social affinities, which should be examined by a 
composite method, obtaining at each point proof and 
counterproof, by comparing the emotions experienced 
in each relation of age, sex, temperament and idio- 
syncrasy, with the physical phenomena witnessed by 
those sensitive persons to whom the nervous and mag- 
netic iromas are visible and sensible. 

Passional affinities affect our health so instantly, 
and so transform the quality of our existence, that 
we are tempted at first to cry Eureka, and to proclaim 
them omnipotent in therapeutics. They may indeed 
become so by the special applications of human mag- 
netism, but in all cases it will be expedient, and in 
many necessary, to give equal attention to those ele- 
mentary vegetable and animal harmonies which form 
the substratum of our human or passional affinities, 
and we see by the real though limited successes of 
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-wsiteT cure, hitherto confined to this lower sphere, 
how much we may expect from them. 

On the other hand, how many patients who have 
sunk into their graves with chronic as well as acute 
diseases, amid the sweetest consolations of love, 
friendship, and consanguinity, attest the inefficacy of 
affection to preserve the object of its solicitude, when 
disconnected from the series of appropriate therapeu- 
tic and hygienic agents. 

It is possible to suspend a stone in the air by njeans 
of a balloon, or of ropes and puUies attached to a 
scaffolding, but that is a slight argument for building 
our houses from the roof downward, instead of from 
the ground upward. Now, the social or passional 
element is the keystone of the human arch ; whose 
foundations and lateral walls should be prepared by 
the culture of elementary, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal harmonies. 

The connexions of the soul with the body, have 
given rise to an immense quantity of physiological 
gas. It is so much easier to write flourishes about 
these attractive branches of science than to study 
them conscientiously. "The harvest truly is plen- 
teous but the laborers are few." 

I here limit myself to clear up one point — the re- 
lation of intellectual with physical vigor. Much has 
been said of the longevily of men whose mental ha- 
bits have been most laborious. They constitute, how- 
ever, only an exception to the mass of those who 
have fallen by the wayside. Besides, longevity may 
occur to the feeble and sickly. It will be only in those 
pu}*suits of the naturalist, hunter, farmer and me- 
chanic, which lie on the plane of the senses, and re- 
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quire much physical activity, that we shall see a true 
harmony of intellectual with physical vigor. 

The intellectual functions refine but enervate the 
frame by their simple activity ; it is only when this 
is rendered composite by the intervention of passion, 
as in attractive industry and art, or by the mediation 
of social afiections, that life is sustained in equi- 
librium. Passion alone reconciles the antagonism be- 
tween mind and body, which it combines in one in- 
tegral act. Simple physical labor, that puts thunder 
in the arm of the blacksmith, and swells the chest of 
the ploughman with the lungs of the ox, keeps the 
frontal convolutions of the brain very quiet. When 
night gives rest to the sledgehammer, and lays down 
the shovel and the hoe, two considerations prevail 
among the children of toil, one of which is supper, 
and the other sleep ; nor do a few specious exceptions, 
like that of Elihu Burritt, who merely cultivated a 
high endowment in one particular direction, and in 
pursuing his intellectual career, has necessarily re- 
nounced his trade of a blacksmith ; — prove any thing 
to the contrary. 

The alternation of physical with mental labor is 
certainly conducive to the pleasure of existence, and 
to the health of him whose chief work is thought ; but 
if he works very hard with his body, he cannot do 
much execution with his mind until he has taken 
time to rest ; if he forces both kinds of action he will 
soon break down, and if he would attain his maxi- 
mum of physical efficiency, he must let his mind rest 
entirely, and seek, even from literature and art, only 
an hour of passive amusement. 
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HARMONIES OP MAN WITH THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 

These have been already discussed in the aspect 
of food : when we become less the victims of routine, 
and have leisure and self-possession enough to ex- 
amine those influences which must ever work good 
or evil on us according to their direction, we may 
find important adaptations to the health of different 
temperaments and idiosyncrasies, in the materials of 
our clothing and our beds, besides the more obvious 
uses of retaining the heat of our bodies in the winter, 
and protecting us from the intense heats of a summer 
Sun. The biodic relations which plants hold with us, 
will of course be neutralized by their organic death, 
but not so their chemodic relations, and considering 
the materials of clothing in general, there will be quite 
an important difference in obtaining the necessary 
confinement of animal heat by means of an adequate 
number of folds of linen, of cotton, of woolen, of 
silk, of furs. The relative degrees of friction, the 
electrical conduction of these materials, are important 
considerations; and even aside from their positive 
action on the human organism, they have negative 
virtues or vices, as they check or facilitate the trans- 
mission of aromas from it to surrounding objects. 
Some organisms are excessively and wastefuUy effu- 
sive of their forces, others uncomfortably retentive. — 
The electric, the magnetic, or other aroma, may su- 
perabound or be deficient, and whether a certain 
predisposition is fixed and constitutional, or only oc- 
casional, a judicious adaptation of aliment and wearing 
apparel, will conduce to restore that equilibrium 
on which health, sanity, and comfort depend. I con- 
tent myself with, calling attention to the subject — 
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tlie field lying open to experiment, and to the culture 
of intiividual instincts. To dogmatize on adaptations 
so entirely specific, only exhibits the conceit of fiilse 
science. My unitary passion has not the charlatan- 
ism of wishing to dress the whole human race in flan- 
nel undershirts, according to the philanthropic genius 
of Great Britain, nor yet of exposing the body in 
rude climates, with no other protection than linen, 
according to Priessnitz and other apostles of water 
cure. Individuals will easily find out what agrees 
with them and what does not, when once they are 
wakened to practical investigations, and taught to 
heed the admonitions of their instinct. The compo- 
sition of beds and bedding is if possible, still more 
important than that of clothing, since the organism is 
more passive during the hours of repose. There are 
numerous grasses, mosses, and downy seeds, as those 
of reeds, the cat-tail, and others, which will answer 
specific indications, as well as the hop-flower and 
other anodynes or aromatics. Many a restless inva- 
lid will do well to attend to these matters. 

In our relations with living plants, the exchange of 
respirable gases, of oxygen and carbonic acid, is well 
understood in science, if not in practice, but we are 
rendered in great measure insensible to the vitiated 
air of crowded rooms at an opera or other meeting of 
pleasure and excitement, by the biodic currents, 
whose mingled volumes form a vital atmosphere from 
the emanation of so many individual life-spheres. 
The same consideration applies to plants ; they afiect 
us, not only by abstracting carbonic acid from the air 
by day, and oxygen by night, but also by their aro- 
mas and their influences on the electrical and mag- 
netic qualities of the air, and of our organisms. 
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We shall find by observing, that each of us has 
many friends and foes among living plants, as well as 
animals or men and women, and that much of the 
harmony of life depends on grouping them around ua 
in obedience to the laws and instincts of organic and 
passional afl^ities. 

It has been supposed, and very rationally, that the 
poisonous plant-5 which abound in miasmatic loca- 
tions, absorb the atmospheric venoms. The same 
may be true of serpents and insects. It is certain 
that local specifics are of the highest use in the cure 
of endemic diseases. Oar American experience in 
iatermittents, has drawn attention to this point. We 
have found the cinchona bark and its extract quinine, 
inadequate to the cure of endemic fevers, for which 
the willow, the- dogwood, the boneset and other 
indigenous plants have yielded specifics. If there 
are atmospheric miasms hostile to human life, there 
are other qualities highly conducive to it, and even 
the miasms which destroy some constitutions, are 
innocent or friendly to others. I have never enjoy- 
ed such good health as among the swamps and rice 
fields of Carolina ; and the African fears nothing in 
districts where a single night is fiital to the European. 
The vegetation of each 2X)ne and district will have 
much to do with these adaptations and counter- 
indications, and the totality of influences or aromas 
from the soil, waters and vegetation of each dis- 
trict, forms the basis of that instinct of ^Kyme which 
attaches every one to the place of his l)irth, by the 
most subtile yet powerful associations at once phy- 
sical and spiritual. Detachment from f ^ese almost in- 
variably occasions home sickness, a di >ease not unfi«- 
quently fatal to man, as well as to tl a Kamschatchan 
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dog and tlie seal. There are natural cosmopolites, who 
easily assimilate all aromas, and find numerous homes ; 
there are others whose faculty of aromal assimilation is 
very limited. The greater part of mankind probably 
suffer and are seriously compromised in health and 
happiness by removal from their native localities and 
zones, and though other motives may induce such se- 
paration, they will always be as aliens and pilgrims 
on the earth, conscious of something wanting to their 
life, until they return. 

Upon the vegetable aromas of native zones, I ex- 
tract from one of the most charming books of the 
age, Mr. Wilkinson's " Human Body and its Con- 
nexions with Man :" 

^ The air ministers to the blood an infinity of fine endowmenta 
which chemistry does not appreciate. How full it is of odors and 
influences that other animals, if not man, discern, and which in 
certain states of disease and over-susceptibility, become sensible 
to all : moreover at particular seasons all fertile countries are 
bathed in the fragrance shaken from their vegetable robes. Is it 
conceivable that this aroma of four continents emanating from the 
life of plants has no communication with our impressible blood ? 
Is it reasonable to regard it as an accidental portion of the atmos- 
phere ? Is it not certain that each spring and season is a force 
which Is propagated onwards; that the ordinary supply, according 
to the months, of these svrbtlest dainties of the sense, corresponds 
to fixed conditions of the atmospheric and imponderable world 
adequate to receive and contain them ; that the skies are the medium 
and market of the natural kingdoms, whither life resorts with its 
lungs to buy ; that therefore the winds are cases of odors ; and that 
distinct arom&s obeying the laws of time and place, conform also 
to other laws, r«nl are not lost, but are drawn and appreciated by 
our blood. Nay more, that there is an incessant economy of the 
breath and eman. tions of men and animals, and that these are a 
permanent compai. t and animal kingdom in the air. It is indeed 
no matter of doubt that the air is a product elaborated from all 
the kingdoms ; that he seasons are its education ; that spring be- 
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gins and sows it ; that summer puts in the airy flowers and au- 
tumn the airy fruits, which close-fisted winter shuts up in wind 
granaries for the use of lun^ and their dependent forms. Thus 
it is passed through the fingers of every herb and growing thing, 
and each enriches its clear shining tissue with a division of labor, 
and a succession of touches, at Iciast as great as goes to the manu- 
facture of a pin. Whosoever then looks upon air as one unvaried 
thing, is like the infant to whom all animals are a repetition of 
tlie fireside cat ; or like a dreamer playing with the words animal 
kingdom, vegetable kingdom, atmosphere, and so forth ; and for- 
getting that each comprises many genera, innumerable species, 
and individuals many times innumerable. From such a vague 
idea, we form no estimate of the harmony of the air with the 
blood in its myriad-fold constitution. The earth might as- well 
be bare granite, and the atmosphere untinctnred gas, if the vege- 
table kingdom has no organic products to bestow through the 
medium of the air, upon the lyngs of animal tribes. Failing all 
analysis, we are bound to believe, that the atmosphere varies by" 
a fixed order parallel with that of tlie seasons and climates ; that 
aromas themselves are abiding continents and kingdoms; and that 
the air is a cellarage of aerial wines, the heaven of the spirits of 
the plants and flowers, which are safely kept in it, without de- 
struction or random mixture, until they are called for by the 
lungs and skin of the animate tribes. Fact shows this past all 
destructive analysis. It is also evident that accumulation goes 
on in this kind, and that the atmosphere like the soil alters in 
its vegetable depth, and grows richer or poorer from age to age 
in proportion to cultivation. The progression of mankind wouH 
be impossible, if the winds did not go with them. Therefore not 
rejecting the oxygen formula, we subordinate it to the broad fact 
of the reception by the atmosphere of the choicest produce of 
the year, and we regard the oxygen more as the minimum which" 
IS provided even in the sandy wilderness, or rather as the crock- 
fry upon which the dinner is eaten, than as the repast that 
hospitable nature intends for the living blood in the lungs. The 
assumption that the oxygen is the all, would be tolerable only in 
some Esquimaux philosopher, in the time and place of thick-rib- 
bod ice ; there is something too ungrateful in it for the inhabiting t 
of any land whose fields are fresh services of fragrance from 
county to county, and from year to year. Chemistry itself w^.nU 
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a change of air, a breath of the liberal landscape, when it would 
limit us to such prison diet. 

Here, however, is a science to be undertaken ; the study of the 
atmosphere by the earth which it repeats ; of the mosaic pillars 
of the landscape and climate in the crystal sky ; of the map of 
the scented and tinted winds ; and the tracing of the virtues of 
the ground, through exhalation and aroma, property by property, 
into the lungs and the circulating blood. For the physical maii 
himself is the builded aroma of the world. This, then, at least, 
is the office of the lungs — ^to drink the atmosphere with the pla- 
net dissolved in it. And a physiological chemistry with no cru- 
cible but brains must arise, and be pushed to the ends of the air, 
before we can know what we take when we breathe, or what is 
the import of change of air, and how each pair of lungs has a 
naiiie air under some one dome of the sky ; for these phrases 
are old, and consequently new truths. 

We notice, indeed, a great difference in the manner of the lungs 
to the different seasons, for the genial times of the year cause 
the lungs to open to an unwonted depth. The breaths that we 
draw in the summer fields, rich with the sweets of verdure and 
bloom, are deeper than those thai we take perforce on our hard 
wintry walks. Far more emotion animates the lungs at these 
pleastmt tides. Nor is this to be wondered at, any more than 
that we open more freely at a table loaded with delicacies, than 
at a poorly furnished board. The endowments of the vegetable 
kingdom in the atmosphere not only feed us better with aerial 
food, but also keep us more open and more deeply moved; and we 
shall see presently that the movement of the lungs is the wheel 
on which the chariot of life runs, with more or less intensity ac- 
cording as the revolution is great or small. Now in summer it is 
great, and in winter it is small, for manifest motives.* Further- 
more, our noses themselves, the features of the lungs, are in evi- 
dence that there is more to be met with permanently in the air 
than in inodorous gases. For we cannot suppose that scent ends 
originally where we fail to perceive it with the sense. But enough 

* In a regular treatise on the chemistry of the lungs, the atmosphere wotdd 
be separately considered in its mineral, regetable, animal and human constitu- 
ents, and the effects of these, as introduced through the lungs, upon the body 
and the mind. In this work, however, we make no pretensions to treai the 
subject according to this larger order, though other considerations following ont 
the above series will appear in the sequeL 
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has been said already on the flavorless world and noseless doc- 
trine of the chemists. 

This extension of the subject has a practical bearing. Th« 
chemical view blinds ns to the seeds of health and disease con- 
tained in the atmosphere. We pound it into oxygen, hydrogen 
and carbon, and find its ruins pretty invariable in all places under 
all circumstances. Plagues and fevers give a different analysis, 
and tell another tile. They prove that the air is haunted by forci- 
ble elements that resist segregation aud distillation. The strokes 
of these airy legions are seen, though the destroyers themselves 
are invisible. In the atmosphere, as a place of retribution, the 
cleanness or uncleanness of the ground and the people is animated 
by ever wandering powers, which raise cleanliness into health, 
and filth into pestilence, and dispense them downwards according 
to desert wiih an unerring award. But who could guess this 
from the destructive analysis into oxygen, hydrogen and carbon ; 
which misses out the great shapes that stalk through the air, and 
laugh at our bottles and retorts often with a diabolical laugh? 
But we shall recur to this subject when we treat of Public 
Health." 

Descending the general to the specific, let ns con- 
siderhow the life of animal, and even of human races, is 
implanted on some herb or tree, as the fortunes of Arab 
tribes ebb or flow with the wells of the desert, rejoice 
and prosper under the date palm of the fresh oasis, 
or wither and vanish, choked together with the burn- 
ing sands of the simoom. Thus nature, says St, 
Pierre, prepares for plant and animal in like periods of 
the seasons, analogous transformations, as the plant 
gives successively the seed, the sprout, the bud, the 
flower and the fruit, so the insect is egg, worm, crysalis 
and fly, which emerging with the flower, the home of its 
brief life of pleasure, again deposits its egg as the 
plant yields its fruit. — The ancients taught that the 
life of the Dryad was thus enclosed under the bark 
of the oak. 
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"The steppe,'* (of South America) says Humboldt, ^extending 
from the Carraecas Coast chain to the forests of Guiana, and from 
the Snowy Mountains of Merida to the great delta, formed by 
the Orinoco at its mouth, almost exclusively inhabited by wild 
animals, would offer little attraction or means of subsistence to 
those nomadic native hordes who, like the Asiatics of Hindostan, 
prefer vegetable nutriment, were it not for the occasional pre- 
sence of single individuals of the fan palm, the Mauritia. The 
benefits of this life-supporting tree are widely celebrated; it 
alone, from the mouth of the Orinoco to north of the Sierra de 
Juictaca, feeds the unsubdued nation of the Guarams. Whea 
this people were more numerous, and lived in closer contiguity, 
not only did they support their huts on the cut trunks of palm 
trees as pillars on which rested a scaffolding forming the floor, 
but they also, it is said, twined from the leaf-stalks of the mauri- 
tia, cords and mats, which skilfully interwoven and suspended from 
stem to stem, enabled them, in the miny season when the Delta 
is overflowed, to live in the trees like the apes. The floor of these 
raised cottages is partly covered with a coating of damp clay, on 
which the women make fires for household purposes — the flames 
appearing at night from the river to be suspended high in air. 

The Guaranis still owe the preservation of their physical, and 
perhaps also their moral independence, to the half-submerged 
marshy soil, over which they move with a light and rapid 
step to their elevated dwellings in the trees — a habitation 
never likely to be chosen by an Amerieui Stylites. But the 
Mauritia affords to the Guaranis not merely a secure dwelling 
place, but also various kinds of food. Before the flower of the 
male palm breaks through its tender sheath, and only at that pe- 
riod of vegetable metamorphosis, the pith of the stem of the tree 
contains a meal resembling sago, which, like the farina of the 
jatropha root, is dried in thin bread-like slices. The fermented 
juice of the tree forms the sweet intoxicating palm wine of the 
Guaranis. The scaly fruits, which resemble in their appearance 
reddish fir cones, afford, like the plantain and almost all tropical 
fruits, a different kind of nutriment according as they are 
eaten after their saccharine substance is fully developed, or in 
their earlier or more farinaceous state. Thus, in the lowest state 
of man's intellectual development, we find the existence of m 
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entire people bound up with that of a mgle tree ; like the insect 
whicfa liyea exclusively on a single part of a particular flower.** 

Do we not observe on a much larger scale the de- 
pendence of millions of Orientals on a diet of rice ? 
And has not Ireland nearly expired of its devotion 
to the potato ? 

In matters of sentiment the heart knows as com- 
pletely the sweet mysteries of a flower. — Wrecked 
in family and fortune, the botanist still finds consola- 
tion in his herbal, or meets a friend in every grove 
and meadow, while the native of the tropics, pining 
with home-sickness, weeps under the kindly shade of 
some exotic tree, sharer of his exile fortunes in the 
gardens of a strange land. The study of hieroglyphi- 
cal analogy may reveal to us the most charming and 
unexpected additions to our life in those plants as 
well as animals, which occupy in their respective cir- 
cles a place analogous to our own in the classification 
of characters. This subject is more developed in my 
work on Comparative Psychology. 



ANIMAL HARMONIES OF MAN. 

. Under this head we should define the passional affi- 
nities which connect each individual with those crea- 
tures according with him, either by identity or by 
contrast of character — ^as the dog in friendship, the 
horse in ambition, the cow in familism,* the dove, 

♦ The cov which continueB to the child the eervice of its mother a 
breast, and which often in case of the latter's sickness or death nourishes 
it entirely, while contributing to our general table one of its most indis- 
pensable luxuries. — The cow, which ought to be treated by us with 
an almost filial gratitude and o(»sideration, is the most profaned 
of aB our auxiliaries. The distillery fed cows of New-York, do not 
appear particularly subject to phthkis, aa is the case with those of 
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the thrush, or the nightingale in love. These crea- 
tures approaching nearer to our own mode of exist- 
ence, attract or repel us more intensely than plants or 
minerals. Yet it is difficult to separate their influence, 
because the same habits of the chase or of stock 
breeding, which bring us into practical sympathies 
with animals, sustain us in more integral relations 

Paris, perhaps because they do not live long enough to mature a dis- 
ease so chrooic ; being butchered generally at the eod of their first 
milk season, after calving, by which time they are sufficiently rotten to 
enter as meat into civilized bodies I In order to prepare at the same 
time diseased flesh for its adult, and diseased milk for its infantile 
population, and for the requisite thinning of their numbers by cholera 
infimtum, or summer complaint, and various forms of marasmus and 
scrofula, large dairies are organized in connexion with the stills on the 
North River at the foot of 16th street, thence on to 42d street and 
elsewhere. Great blocks or squares of cows may here be seen 20 or 
80 together, tail to tail, without ro€«n enough even to lie down conve- 
niently on the filthy wet board-floor Here these bereaved mothers, 
whose calves have been just dragged aw»j from them and knocked 
in the head, expiate their submission to civilized man, by passing 
the remainder of their brute slavery tied to their stalls, in a hot reek- 
ing air that makes them pant in the summer as though they had been 
hard run, and guzzle warm swill, which* keeps them stupid, while 
they bloat and rot without acute agonies. They are never allowed 
pure water, and but little solid food, for which indeed thoy soon lose 
their appetite. The rot, which commences by swelling of the feet» is 
considered a process of acclimation, the local inflammation usually 
Gfubsiding as the frame becomes more thoroughly poisoned, tliough it 
sometimes proves fatal, sooner, and is discovered in the bones them- 
selves. The front teeth also frequently rot, and while these diseases 
progress, the cows are milked as usual, some owners pretending that 
the milk then increases and improves in quality. During the epide- 
mic which decimated these stables in tlie summer and faU of 1847, 
examinations by the Committee on Milk, whose Chairman, Dr. Augus- 
tus K. Gardner, drew up a very lucid and able report, revealed dropsi- 
cal inflammations in the cliest as the cause of death. Their skins 
were lustrous and their general appearance fair; the scrum whidi 
bloated them giving the idea of fat ; and this indeed habitually der 
ceives even the milkmen employed in the stables. *' StiU slop milk^" 
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with the whole system of nature. I cannot here en- 
ter a field so vast and fascinating, 'which the na- 
turalist, the hunter and the farmer divide among 
them. I Umit myself to a few good references, viz : — 
Audubon's Birds of America; C. C. Webber's 
" Hunter Naturalist ;" A. ToussenePs Passional Zo- 
ology, or Spirit of Beasta ; Frank Forrester's " Field 
Sports." 

when subjected to chemical analysis by Professor Lawrence Reid, of 
the College of Pharmacy, and to microscopical examioatioo by Dr. 
Al on zo Clark, was found to contain more caseine but less sugar, and 
less than half as much butter than Orange County milk ; to coagulate 
less easily — ^to exhibit smaller and less abundant milk globules, and to 
present other evidences- of imperfect secretion. Healthy children, on 
first being fed with this milk, have been seized with uncontrollable 
vomitings, which ceased upon returning to healthy milk, and those 
who become accustomed to it grow pale, cachectic and scrofulous, and 
ore peculiarly liable to epidemic diseases. 

On representation of these facts to the City Council of New- York, 
a jury of examination was dispatched to the stables, which were doubt- 
less nicely cleaned up for their reception. But the question here at 
issue is not that of a little more or less dirt — (very dirty stables are 
not incompatible with the health of cattle, provided they are airy, and 
that the cattle range abroad through the day. It is tlie confinement 
and the quantity of swill that do the mischief^ and the jury who dranic 
champaign instead of swill, which ought to have been served to them, 
felt very nice, and had no doubt of course that the cows felt nice 
too, and gave very nice milk. They made a very nice report, and the 
subject was so dismissed by the sapient and patriotic providence of our 
municipal fathers; faithful guardians of civilization, one of whose 
inherent cliaracters is disease and premature death. 

The policy of infantUe decimation might be defended in a society 
where food was scant, and where the weakly children were selected, 
as in Sparta, but here food superabounds, and the mischief does not 
stop with those who are killed ; a far greater number live on with 
constitutions sapped and mined by this false nourishment and the dis- 
eases attending it, precisely during that period when the basis of future 
vigor is laid in a perfect nutrition. But what remedy f Is it not con- 
trary to " <Atf genius of our free inatUutions^* to the doctrines of " ii^ 
dividual action and free competition in trade,'* to abridge the right of 

9 
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One of the most efifectual restoratives of health into 
which the magnetism of animal sympathies enters 
largely, is the Travel Cure on horseback, which, with 
a fine steed, good company of men and dogs, a beau* 
tiful country, such as the Alleghany Bange, Texan 
prairie, or Cuba, is worth all the other cures put to- 
gether, for a man that has half a pint or so of blood 
left in him. 

public poisoning,* since this implies no direct yiolence, no inyasion of 
personal rights ? 

The hyena has never been considered ihe most amiable of beasts, 
nor a well-wisher to babies . . . Yet never has hyena been accused 
of crime so horrible as that of murdering a mother's oflfepring before 
her eyes, then tying the mother to a rack for the rest of her life to 
obtain from the agonies of her butchered affections, with the mori»d 
secretions of her body confined and slowly poisoned, a food of death 
jind disease for thousands and millions of innocent children. Shoald 
such enormity be proven against a hyena oi* a polecat, they would be 
f.irthwith hunted to utter extermination ; yet the owners of these 
milk stables ai*e not only permitted to manufacture and retail their 
social hcH-broth of wliiskey and still-slop-milk, but accumulatiBg by 
it hundreds of thousands of dollars, are therefore flattered, respected, 
and held in honor by the Society called Civilization. 

The medical profession of New- York has registered its pubHc con- 
demnation of distillery milk, the newspapers have given notoriety to 
the evil, a jury has found a bill in favor of Mr. Howard, when prose 
cuted by a slop milkman for refusing payment, on the ground that the 
milk was spurious, and the contract thus violated. Yet the civilized 
law is so contrived for the protection of crime, that it can only touch 
this evil as a local nuisance ; and even tliis has been prevented by the 
influence of these wealthy speculators in whiskey, ialse milk, and 
child murder. 
Tlie annual consumption of milk in New- York is 

about 64,760,000 quarts, 

Of which the Railroads bring, pure milk - - 16,700,000 

And the distilleries furnish impure • - . • 88,050,000 
Brooklyn and Williamsburgh consume 16,230,000 quarts annually, 
chiefly impure. The country along the line of the Erie Railroad, 

not too remote fur conducting the milk bauneM profitably, wbieb nov 
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The hunt of harmony must not be confounded with 
that of Savage, Barbarous, Civilized, and other socie- 
ties of incoherence, which aim simply at the carcass 
of the game, and are full of cruelty in their means of 
attaining it. 

They attain a double subversion, by combining 
physical with moral torture for the animal hunted, 
and lesion of productive industry, with outrage of 
beneficence in the animal hunting. 

The hunt is an exercise in the key of ambition and 

Buppliee 26,()00 quarts daily, can easily rapply 160,000 quarts, equal 
to tiie present whole coosumptioD of the city ; while the Harlem mod 
Hudson Railroads can each supply 60,000 quarts, and other sourcea, 
such as the bteamhoats frcm neighhoring places in Jersey, may 
'ucrcase this amount very greatly, at prices not exceeding those now 
paid for the diseased dregs of the distilleries. — Tlie price of milk has 

steadily fidlen from the immense competition, even while other 
provisions have risen in price ; so that the pure Orange County milk 
now sells as luw or lower than the distillery milk used to sell before 
the country milk came to be used. There is a great increase in the 
quantity of milk now used, exceeding the ratio of increase in the 
population of the city ; and tliere is three times as much distillery 
milk now used as in 1841. Put this with the offidal returns of the 
City Inspector for 1860, which shows an in&ntile mortality of 66 per 
cent on the whole mortality of the city, which is an advance of 16 
per cent over the infantile mortality of 1887, and is greater than that 
of the European cities, in other respects less healthy than ours. In 
New-Tork, Ik-ooklyn, and Williamsburgh, more than 60,000 children 
under five years of age, are fed with distillery milk. 

These statbtics are drawn from a paper kindly fiunished me by 
Mr. Robert M. Hartley, whose book on milk, entitled " The Cow and 
the Dairy,** puhlished by John F. Trow, 49 Ann-street, contains most 
of the observations reported by the Committee above mentioned, and 
constitutes a a valuable addition to our Hygiene. 

Mr. Hartley's war against the &tal treachery of still slop mUk, has 
tak^n the practical direction of introducing pure country milk in large 
quantities, which, however insufficient, has yet saved the lives and 
healA of many thousand children, and constitutes him one ctf the 
noot •{ibetetaol benolMton of Kaw-YoflL 
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friendship combined, in which the horse and the dog 
are the principal auxiliaries. It has been called mimic 
war. It is in fact simply war between man and his 
humbler fellow-creatures, whose residence he invades, 
to destroy them with his resources of strength, skill, 
and stratagem, just as in his unbalanced rapacity and 
conflict of interests with his fellow-man, he invades 
and ravages the territory of a neighboring nation, 
slaying, scalping, torturing, enslaving, levying tri» 
bute, as the case may be, according to the fashion of 
the time. The chase and war, such as we have 
hitherto known them, belong equally and essentially 
to the reign of the Beast or of Incoherence. 

They have been in their day perfectly legitimate, 
even necessary in our line of social progress. Since 
the basic organs on the plane of alimentative- 
ness, destructiveness, combativeness, and other una- 
miable synonymes of practical efficiency, need in 
races as in individuals, to obtain a firm and potent 
dominion, and to establish man in his title of Con- 
queror, possessor and king of the earth, before the 
gentler and more purely intellectual temper, and the 
faculties of social charm, waken in the summer time 
of the heart, amid the profuse luxuriance of animal 
satisfaction. In earlier ages, without tools, machinery 
or agricultural science, man, on leaving the Eden 
spots of the earth, must have sunk under the debase- 
ment of ungrateful toil, had not the dog kindly in- 
structed him in the arts of the chase, and made him 
a present of the herd and the flock : to the dog, and 
the art of hunting, society continues to be indebted 
wherever and whenever it begins to cope with the 
rough facts of nature, and to assert its supremacy. 
Ambition, whose interests are unharmonized, aims 
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to gratify itself at the expense of another, and pro- 
ceeds, either by the simple method of brute force, or 
by simple firaud, or by the composite method of force 
concibined with fraud, and creates a discord of the 
first, second, third, or fourth degree, according to the 
number of intermediate classes engaged in the ser- 
vice of the stronger oppressing the weaker. 

This subversive hierarchy is now formed in terri- 
torial ownership, by the relations of landed proprietor, 
agent or middleman, bailiff, tenant, and horse or ox. 
In war, by the relations of financiers and stock-job- 
bers, and speculators, mercantile or political, who, 
being the prime though secret movers and only per- 
sons whose interests are advanced, occupy, like the 
landed proprietor or the hunter, the first rank. 2d. 
Kings, ministers, and parliamentary or other repre- 
sentative machinery, tools of the first class, as the 
land agent or the forest keeper is of the landed pro- 
prietor. 8d. Officers, naval and military, correspond- 
ing to the dog-trainers of the hunt ; and 4th. Com- 
mon soldiers — cannon fodder, who correspond to the 
bailiffi in the civil warfare or mammon hunt, and to 
the hounds in the hunt of other animals by man, — 
The people to be plundered or captured represent the 
game. 

The Savage goes out to battle, pursues and kills his 
enemy, and sometimes proceeds to cook and eat him 
precisely as other game. 

This is the extreme of incoherence in the series of 
human societies, and which, in accordance with the 
law of the contact of extremes, and identity of the 
first and eighth notes of the octave, should present a 
diffracted recollection and prophecy, of the highest 
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expression of unity in the race.* What can indeed be 
more complete than the coincidence of the cannibal 
rites, in which the savage conceives that as he eats, 
the virtues of the slain pass with his flesh and blood 
into his own body ; and the most sublime expression 
of unity in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, where 
Christ, the amphimundane pivot, whose hierarchy- 
combines this world of human spirits with that of 
those who have passed the portals of death, says 
when giving to his disciples bread and wine : " This 
is my flesh and my blood ; eat and drink in remem- 
brance of me ;" thus typing the incarnation of the 
divine in the human, and confessing the bond of hu- 
manity in the most sacred brotherhood. 

In Barbarism, War and the Hunt acquire a compo- 
site character, by aiming at the living prey as well as 
the carcass ; as they no longer indiscriminately kill 
all classes of their human or other fellow-creatures, 
but reserve the females and young alive for slavery, 
as is also the custom of certain tribes of ants. This 
is a composite development of ambition, because it 
acts alike on the bodies and souls, requiring not only 
corporal possession, but submission of the will of the 
inferior to the superior. It is subversive, because it 
degrades the slave, destroying the unity of his being by 
the invasion of a foreign will, and because it em- 
brutes by the habit of tyranny, and palsies by the 
temptation to idleness, the master, who loses the unity 
of his being, by outraging in himself the principle of 

* Dlffiraction is a harmony reproduced or reflected under peculiar 
circumstances, as iu a ray of light passing through a pin hole in a 
shutter, and caught on an object within, where it produces a beautiful 
aureole. 
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|u£tioe. Thus have many barbarous nations become 
emasculated, cruel and treacberous. 

By the employment of janissaries, &c., in war, — 
trainers, dogs, and hawks, in the chase, ambition re- 
ceives other developments of a mixed character; the 
ends remaining the same, but the means becoming 
composite by the leagues of interest between the par- 
ties fighting or hunting ; partly through the harmonic 
principle of attraction, partly through the subversive 
one of compulsion. 

Harmony, which operates by the unitary principle 
of attraction, whilst substituting in the allied parties 
hunting for these mixed motives, composite sympa- 
thies of character and industrial taste ; must also 
operate by attraction on the game hunted, on the hu- 
man or animal objects of the war or chase. It must 
substitute for violence and treachery, shot and snares, 
a magnetic or social charm, combined with material 
interest or bait 

The appetite being simply the expression of organic 
attraction, must of course share in its health or its per- 
version ; and the taste which now demands flesh, may 
give place to a more exquisite appreciation of sa- 
vors in the present and fixture varieties of grains, ve- 
getables and fruits, in their varied preparations and 
artistic combinations, and in refined animal products, 
such as milk, with its delicate cream, rich butter, 
curds, cheeses, blancmanges, &c., Ac., may enable us 
to conceive of 

Man will develop those frugivorous habits which 
are common to his anatomical structure with that of 
all the other natural family of the cheirotheria, but 
which it was necessary that he, as the archetype not 
only of the cheirotheriap but of the whole animal 
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kingdom, should partly relinquish during the periods 
of incoherence. 

Animal food, which stimulates the combative and 
destructive tendencies in the human as in the lower 
grades of the ferae, corresponds perfectly to the wants 
of incoherent societies, where the aim and interest 
of each individual is to act on others as much as pos- 
sible, and be acted on himself as little as possible. In 
Harmony, where universal confidence flows from 
unity of interest, it will be desirable that the life of 
the affections and intelligence should be uncalculat- 
ing, spontaneous, and reciprocal in the highest degree ; 
a continual influx and reflux, a losing of ourselves 
in all the consciousness of our individual being, to 
find ourselves again, refreshed and glorified in the 
being of others. These social conditions seem to im- 
ply a bloodless diet. 

The Hunt of Harmony will then not desire the 
death nor the carcass of its prey. It will seek both the 
body and the soul or will of the creature, and it must 
gain both by charm. It may be asked what the Har- 
inonians, whose drudgery is performed by machinery, 
will want with the animal kingdom. The answer 
involves a deep psychological principle. 

We want to have as little as possible to do with 
most species of the present animal creation. Is not 
this equally true of every individual in relation to 
the greater number of characters around him? Is not 
the range of individual sympathies generally a narrow 
one ? Certainly, because the state of incoherence or- 
ganizes these discords, — places men so constantly in 
positions which oppose their interests to one another, 
that as habit in the parent passes into structure in the 
child, men are born full of antipathies ; and we find 
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in society the sbeep and the wolf, the skunk and the 
chicken, of which these inferior types are reflections 
in the great mirror of nature. But the transforma- 
tion and regeneration which the Divine law of love 
brings into the individual soul of man and the col- 
lective soul of humanity, in organizing all the rela- 
tions of practical life according to its spirit, is to be 
integral in its application, is to bring man into unity 
with nature and with his fellow man, as well as with 
God, and under its influence the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, which now in correspondence with the 
vicious perversions of our own passions and societies, 
yield seven-eighths of creatures which are useless or 
hurtful to man, for one-eighth which are useful or 
agreeable to him, must yield harmonic creations 
which shall give seven-eighths of the latter class to 
one-eighth of the former. But God is composite 
and not simple in his methods of action ; the change 
must be eflPected not only in the relative numbers of 
the different characters, but in the nature of those 
which remain, exalting the useful and harmonic cha- 
racters, and modifying beneficially the remaining ex- 
ceptional eighth. There are some species now exist- 
ing, as the Zebra and the Ostrich, whose profitable 
relations may be readily understood. Harmony of 
interests in the animal kingdom is finally required 
by the attributes of the Deity. 

By the universality of his Providence, which would 
be limited were the kingdoms of nature excluded 
from internal harmony among themselves, and with 
their pivot, man. 

By his distributive justice, which requires compen- 
sation by harmonic development and relations during 
9* 
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the ages of unity, for the subvcTaye development 
and relations during the ages of incoherence. 

By his economy of means, which, in providing for 
the various attractions or instincts with which he has 
endowed his creatures, requires a social sphere in 
which the greatest happiness may be attained by in- 
terlocking their, interests and multiplying the pas- 
sional life of each creature in its harmonic accorda 
with that of other beings, and especially with man, 
the pivotal type and complement of all lower natures. 

By his unity of system, since otherwise there 
would be a law of harmony for human societies and 
a law of discord for inferior creatures. 

These considerations are further supported — 

By history and tradition which refer us to a period 
of peace and harmony in Eden, the Paradise of inno- 
cence and ignorance. 

By prophecy and aspiration, which in the purest 
and most highly developed souls, such as Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras and Shelley, and in the more specific 
prophecy of Isaiah and others, point to such an epoch 
in the future harmonies of innocence and wisdom, 
whose law has been lMX)ught to our sentiment by 
Christ and to our intellect by Fourier. 

By the law of the contact of extremes, binding 
prophecy with history, which requires identity of 
character in the first and last points of a series. Thus 
the series formed by the successive periods of incohe- 
rence, in their modulations through Savageism, Bar- 
barism, Palriarchalism and Civilization, required a 
last term different from these to correspond to the 
first term, Edenism. 

They are farther supported by the lawof progression, 
since Palaeontology reveals to us a period <xf animal 
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developioent on tliis plan«t, whose iaooherence was 
more ferocious and gigantic in its character than that 
which now exists, the age of the megatherium and the 
Saurians, — crocodiles of ninety feet long, — since 
which time, consequently, our harmonic adaptations 
with the animal kingdom must have greatly increas* 
ed, corresponding to the improvements which human 
society has made, and which point to future forms in 
which these harmonic relations shall be still further 
substituted for those of incoherence. They are sup- 
ported by anatomy, which shows us in the progressive 
developments of the Foetal brain, those temporary 
characters which are found permanently organized in 
the fish, the bird, and the mammal, and which, by 
their development into the co-operation of a unitary 
life in the fiill grown child, foretype their natural ten- 
dency to harmonize in the progressive types of the 
animal creations corresponding to them, and especially 
to harmonize with man, since they represent the dif- 
ferent parts and progressions of his nature, and he 
types tie whole of which they are developed frag- 
ments. 

The hunt of the ages of unity requires coincidence 
of interest between the himter and the animal hunted, 
which we can understand when man, instead of being 
the tyrant and natural enemy of other creatures, cre- 
ates around him a sphere of beauty and delight, in 
which the simpler races of animals will share, but 
which their own intelligence could not have eflFected. 

Fourier has calculated the character of war in Har- 
mony, where the industrial armies will go forth on 
the great campaigns of spherical interest, co-operating 
in benefitting their fellow-oreatures : in carrying the 
lelga of Love &od Harmosiy among Barbarous and 
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Savage tribes, and conrerting tlie earth to a garden 
of beauty. The hunt then which, between man and. 
animals, corresponds to war between man and man, 
must undergo analogous changes, and in either case, 
as we have observed, the object must be effected by 
charm or attraction, the universal law in which the 
serial order is organized. In the methods pursued, 
which before caused a league of oppressors, we have 
now a league of benevolence among the hunters* 
Besides the human accords of Ambition, Friendship, 
and Love, between the parties and sexes which share 
it, we have the mixed accords between the hunters 
and dogs, falcons, &c., or their harmonic antitypes 
employed in the hunt, and the material charm of bait 
must be rendered composite by the social charm of 
characteristic affinity on the two principles of simili- 
tude and contrast. In the first species of charm, lure 
creatures, of the same species tamed, may be em- 
ployed, as we now use decoy ducks and decoy ele- 
phants. The charm by contrast may operate by the 
harmonic relation between the antitjrpes of the dog, 
falcon, and others, and the creatures they pursue ; a 
relation precisely the reverse of the antipathies exist- 
ing during the ages of incoherence. 

For the fire-arm, which intimidates, wounds, or de- 
stroys, may perhaps be substituted among other 
things, musical calls corresponding to the nature and 
sympathies of the creature. We already observe the 
specific affinity between certain individuals and ani- 
mals. The following circumstance may give some 
idea of the mysterious sympathy by which animals 
may be charmed into submission. 

In 1830, a skilful Veterinary Surgeon, residing in 
Hudson, New- York, had under his care a stallion so 
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•QiiTuly and vicious tliat he could be approached only 
"by securing his halter over intervening bars. A boy 
th.ree years old, was seen one day playing with him, 
pulling his taU and trying to climb up his legs, the 
animal remaining perfectly quiet. The Surgeon took 
up the child and placed him in the manger, when the 
animal put his nostrils to his face, and kept smelling 
and snorting, with evident signs of delight. He waa 
then led out of the stable with the boy on his back, 
and instead of leaping and throwing up his heels as 
xisual, he remained perfectly still, refusing to move 
out of a walk so long as the boy was on him, and 
permitting himself to be led by the halter by his 
charmer. This singular intimacy lasted two months, 
ceasing only when the horse was taken away by his 
owner. A strange gentleness seemed to have entered 
his nature. 



SOLAR HARMONIES OF MAN. 

The varied species, qualities and aromas of plants 
and animals, furnish a natural Sun-diaJ, by which we 
detect the varying relations between the Earth Soil 
and the Solar ray, connected with the angles of inci- 
dence and reflection, at which the different portions 
of its surface are exposed. The mineral constitution 
of the different parts of the earth will also modify 
these phenomena. The distinct effect of the Solar ray 
upon the human organism, has been nicely observed 
by Baron Reichenbach on sensitive persons, *' Dyna- 
mics of Magnetism :" 

« I availed myself of the first cloudless sky to experiment in 
this direetion on Miss Maix. I placed the end of a copper wire 
eleven yards long in her hand, and as usual allowed her a litUe 
time to become accustomed to it. I then put the other longer end 
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ottt of the window into the Sun-fihine. The effects of the eryatid- 
lic force immediBtely beeame pereeptible, in a weak degree, but 
distinctly. I next connected with the wire a plate of copper, 
sixteen square inches in extent, in the shade, allowed the patient 
to get used to the end of the wire, and put the plate in front of 
the window in the sun's rays. Scarcely was this done when an 
unexpected cry of pleasure greeted me from the sick-bed. Im- 
mediately the rays fell upon the plate, a strong manifestation of 
the crystallic force made itself felt in the hand, by the known pe- 
culiar sensation of warmth, which then ascended through the arm 
to the head. But this well-known and not unexpected result 
was accompanied by a simultaneous sensation of cooling, and 
this so strong and predominant, and with an experience of 
strengthening refreshment through all the limbs, that the patient 
declared herself greatly revived and cheered by it. Heat andcold 
were felt together. 

98. In a modified experiment, with the view to attain the re- 
sults less complicated with the effect of heat, I substituted a 
viiite cloth for the copper-plate. I first attended to the accus- 
toming in the shade, and then carried the stiff wire with the linen 
cloth attached to it into the sunshine. The chamber was warm, 
the outer air was cool. Nevertheless, effects {^resented them- 
selves to the sensations of the patient as quickly, (though more 
weakly), as from the copper-plate ; a dull feeling of increasing 
crystallic force in the wire, then the peculiar cooling and reviving 
sensation : the latter, however, tolerably vivid. 

99. I varied this experiment by placing a wet cloth, instead of 
of a dry one, upon the copper-wire, which was held in tiic hand 
of the patient until she was used to it, and then placed in the 
Sun. The effect was accompanied by a disagreeable accessory 
sensation, like damp air would have produced upon her; but the 
principal sensation, whidi is peculiar to the Sun — ^increasing heat 
in the wire, and the refreshing eold which pres^ted itself and 
spread over her whole body — was manifested in the most vivid 
manner. 

* * * 

103. But I was enabled to bvestigate this subject most minutely 

by means of Hiss ReicheL The Sun*B rays not only prcMiaoed 

the peculiar sensation of cold when a wire was connected with 

iron, copper, or mnc plate, tin-M, lead^oii, str^ of aiiver, gold 
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leal; Gennaa ailvor, braw piate, dus., Imt also when Bnen, wooU 
lea cloth, cotton or silk stuff connected with it, were brought into 
the direct light of the Sun. Nay, every other substance, porc^ 
lain, glass, stone, wood, water, lamp-oil, alcohol, sulphur; in short, 
everything I chose to select, when conneeted with the wire which 
the girl took into her hand, in the shade, and moved into the 
Sun's rays, {Mroduced in her that striking sensation of increasing 
cold, to wMeh the sensitive all unamniously and uniformly testU 
fied, as much surprised at the apparent contradiction which lay 
ther^ as I was myself: which, however, the sequel will very 
clearly solve. 

• * • 

The first thing curiosity led me to try was a glass of water. I 
lei it stand five minutes in the Sun, and then directed the wait* 
mg woman, who possessed very little magnetic f<»ee, to' give it 
to Miss Maiz, without informing her for what purpose it was : 
without having been asked, she said that it was magnetized water, 
directly she had put it to her lips. It produced the peculiar, pep* 
per4yie burning, well known to the sensitive, on her tongue, palate, 
throat, down the oeeophagua to the stomach, at every point arous- 
ing spaamodie sirmptoms. I allowed another glass of water to 
stand twenty mmutes in the Sun's rays before it "was given to the 
patient ; this time also by the weak hands of a girl, to avoid the 
sibronger effect of mine. This was found as strongly magnetized 
as ever one could be by the large nine-layered magnet 

106. It was possible that a more considerable portion of the 
force might adhere to the glass than was contained in the water. 
To test this, and at the same time to obtain information of the 
internal c<mditioB of ^ water, whether or not it might be some* 
what in the same relation as a tube full of steel-filings stands to 
the magnet, I had the solarized water poured into another glass, 
which was then given to the patient The result was similar to 
that which had ofitai been exp^enced with magnetized water by 
Miss Sturmann and Miss Nowotny — ^that the transferred water 
was just as magnetic (as it is called) in the second glass as in the 
first, and that consequently the complete revolution of all its 
raoieeales had little or not at all modified the internal condition 
which constitutes what is called magnetization. Even an hour 
after, when the remsunder was drank, the so-called magnetism 
had not wlioUy disi^peared, and though weaker than at first, it 
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was st31 perceptibly ehnrged. In this, as in all other eharacters, 
flie solarized water a^eed most perfectly with that which had 
been impregnated by the magnet, crystals, or the human hand. 
* * * 

108. I allowed Miss Reicbel to become used to the feeling of 
my hand, and then went out into the sunshine. After ten mi- 
nutes had elapsed, during which I had exposed myself on all 
sides to the Sun*s rays, I went back and gaye her the same hand. 
She was much astonished at the rapid alteration in the great in- 
crease of force which she experienced in it, the cause of whieh 
was unknown to her. The sunshine had evidently impregnated 
me in exactly the same way as the magnet had charged (} 74} the 
body of a man, and in other experiments my own person, ffisa 
Mdix had already previously informed me that she could not bear 
any one coming out of strong sunshine to approach her bed. Some 
time before, a party of friends had entered her room after a walk 
in powerful sunshine ; this had produced so much pain and unea. 
siness, that she could not sustain it, and had been obliged to heg 
her friends to leave her ; and this had been merely the acti<m of 
the Sun, not the cooling, but that warming the haad-wire, { 97. 

109. After I had given up the experiments with the Sun's rays 
on Miss Maix, the gu-ls of the neighborhood amused themselves 
with them. When I revisited her, they told me that the patient 
had found an iron key which they had laid in the sunshine, aft^ 
a short interval, magnetic, and as strongly as a magnetle rod 
which they possessed. It did not attract iron, but Miss Maix de- 
clared that it acted upon her exactly like a magnet The key had 
therefore acquired a magnet-like charge from the Sun. It had not 
endured, but disappeared from the key after some time, as the 
crystallic force does from bodies. 

1 10. This observation led the girls at once to further experi- 
ments, with astonishing results. They took a horse-shoe magnet 
which had become weak, and instead of rubbing it to strengthen it, 
laid it in the sunshine, and they had the pleasure to see their ex- 
pectation folly confirmed. The horse-shoe became so much 
strengthened and newly magnetically active upon the patient, that 
thef*eafter, whenever a magnet became weak, it was only neces- 
sary to lay it in the Sun to make it good again. This is a kind of 
confirmation of Zantedeschi's observations. 

111. I now sought to complete these experiments, by a trial 
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with Miss Rekhel, of the bebavior of crystals in the sunshine. 
The fact speared that a rock crystal and a selenite had scarcely 
been exposed to the rays of the Son five minutes before the girl felt 
the peculiar nervous excitement from them grctAly strengthened. 

112. All these frets at once combine to afford the hiw: The 
force cf the Sun^ corresponding to the crystallic force, 4lg., it co* 
fable of being accumulated in other bodies. And since they ac- 
quire this charge and retain it for some time, they poi$es$ a cer^ 
tain degree of coercive pouter over i/. 

* * • 

113. Substances of every kirul^ whether good» imperfect, or 
non^ondaetors of electricity, manifest^ without exception^ the 
power of c&nduciing that force of the Sun^s rays ; those which 
are continuous, easily and rapidly ; others which are composed 
of distinct parts, like woolen and cotton stuffs, with more diffi- 
culty and more slowly, 

114. I pass over the confirmatory experiments, and, in order 
not to dwell longer on these comparisons, hasten to the luminous 
phenomena. It was here an especial concern and a very neces- 
sary trial, to examine whether the force of the Sun was in the some 
way capable of endowing the objects with the power of emit- 
ting luminous flame in the dark. The laws of phosphorescence 
are known, and according to these, it was impossible to bring 
one of the bodies upon which the Sun had shone at once into 
darkness : we know fi'om Heinrich that in such a case a great 
proportion of solid bodies are luminous. The contrivance which 
I arranged for carrying on experiments, in perfect darkness, while 
the Sun shone was as follows. In my laboratory a covered stair- 
ease leads down to a lower story, where my collections and instru- 
ments are kept : I had the windows of this closed up : when I 
closed both doors, I had perfect darkness upon the staircase. 
Communication was easy with this, and everything could be 
understood that was spoken both in it and in the a4jaeent 
rooms on the two floors. Miss Reichel expressed her willing- 
ness to allow herself to be shut up here ; and I mention these 
accidental circumstances especially, because a great number of 
experiments on light were performed on this staircase : these will 
all be mentioned in their place, and bear reference to the locality 
just described. At the same time, this arrangement gave the 
best control to ensure the accuracy of the sensitive observer, who. 
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shut up here, far above or below tbe room where the operatione 
were carried on, could never know what modifications the experi' 
mentB underwent there ; she could only be aware of their effects, 
and simply state how and where she perceived them. Up stairs, 
in the room, I had prepared several large sheets, half a square 
yard in extent, of copper, iron, and zinc, plates covered with gold 
leaf, large pieces of lead foil, linen dipped in melted sulphur, &a 
I connected these, one after another, with an iron wire, about one- 
twelfth of an inch thick, thirteen yards long, carried this through 
the key-hole of the door, which was stopped closely all around it, 
and down the stairs, where the observer grasped it in her hand 
keeping the end of the wire turned upwards. After she had re- 
mained quiet in the dark long enough for her eyes to become ac- 
customed to it, I placed the objects above named, one after an- 
other, in the rays of the Sun. Before quite a minute had elapsed, 
a slender column of flame, from ten to twelve inches high, and 
only two-thirds of an inch thick, ascended before her eyes from 
the end of the wire. It was gradually attenuated upwards, almost 
like a knitting-needle at the end, and spread an agreeable cool- 
ness all around. When the air was disturbed by speaking, it 
flickered backwards and forwards vdth it, as I have described of 
the flame of the magnetic needle. As the metal plates above 
were moved into the sunshine or into the shade, the flame in the 
darkness below rose and fell upon the wire, an interval of half a 
minute or more always elapsing before the manifestation of the 
change. I substituted a human being for the metal plates, and 
placed the end of the wire in her left hand. It was my daughter. 
By her own force, while still standing in the shade, she produced 
a little flame on the wire, which diffused warmth around, in ac- 
cordance with tactA already detailed. When she placed herself 
in the sunshine, the flame on the end of the wire shortly rose to 
a height of nearly nine inches, and now diffused a pleasant solar 
cooling. As often as she removed out of the sunshine, the flame 
sank to its previous inconsiderable size, and again emitted heat 
I next brought some metal plates and other objects, by way of 
experiment, as rapidly as possible out of the Sun's rays into the 
darkness, before the eyes of the obser\'er. Without wishing to 
take account of the luminous flame which spread over them, since 
tins, ^ongfa not produced, might be more or less influenced by 
plho!q>horesccnce, it is still to the pnrpose to mention here that 
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from tiie sharp angles of tiie plates, especially tiiose turned up> 
ward, issued tufts of flame in the manner of the magnet and crys- 
tals ; green and blue from copper, clear white from gold and 
silver, dull white from tin, dirty blue from lead, reddish white 
&om zinc, wMte fr<»B a quickdiver mirror, and blue with white 
points from a mass of crystals of sulphate of potass. Lastly, I 
brought a glass tube forty inches long and two inches wide, out 
of the sunshine into the darkness ; it was enveloped on the upper 
half, as held vertically, by fine white lambent flame, whidi passed 
at the upper end into a tube about three inches l<Hig, playing 
around the top. 

I applied alternately polarized li^t, which fell at an angle of 
about 35^ into the room through the window, and the direct rays 
of the Sun ; for which purpose was used a roomy balcony, to 
which there was ready access from the work-room ; however, no 
distinction in the results could be perceived. All these experi- 
ments prove, that the force flowing on to matter^ with the Sun's 
rayB, produces the same beautiful lumirums phenomena as the crys-^ 
iaUic and other forces do» 

112. Therefore, in every respect related here, the action (f the 
Sun agrees tmth those of crystals, the magnet, and the human 
hand ; and this, our fixed star, must be received as the fourth 
source of crystaUic force. 

Since the Sun's rays manifest the force in question, the pro- 
blem at once presents itself-^whether this force resides in aU the 
rays of the colored spectrum, only in one, or more or less in par. 
tieular of them ? I made a preliminary experiment in this direction 
on Miss Maix. I threw the spectrum upon a wall with a glass 
prism, plaoed a copper wire in the patient's hand, allowed her to 
become accustomed to it, and then holding it near the other end 
in my hand, moved it slowly from color to color across the spec- 
trum. She could not see me, for we were separated by a folding 
screen. Many and repeated experiments, both with her, and 
afterwards with several other sensitive persons, led to the uniform 
results ; violet blue, and blue were the principal seat of the solar 
agreeable influence, and of that reviving coolness which difiused 
itself throughout the body of the patient ; consequently, that part 
of the spectrum in which exists the least intensity of light On 
the other hand, the crystaUic force, apparent warmth — ^nay, sensa- 
tion of heating of the wire, although it was some six yards long, 
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incrensed contiAoally from the middle, from yellow to orange, so 
that it was most distinct and deep in the red. Here we find the 
maximum of the heating rays ; the true warmth of whieh, how- 
ever, was fiur from heing able to reach the patient. These observ- 
ations support the statements of Morichini and Mrs. Somervilley 
and place new weight in the scale of the probability of their 
assertions, which are as yet by no means universally received. 

117. Each end cf ike speclrum, therefore, had its sjpecific strongs 
ly expressed influence upon the exdtabUiiy (^ the sensitive persons; 
more minute and detailed examination of which will aiford inter- 
esting further conclusions, and the elucidation of which will form 
the subject of one of the succeeding treatises. 

Continuing these observations upon the lunar ray, 
Eeichenbach obtained analogous results, with this re- 
markable exception, that the sensations were of 
warmth instead of coolness, and in case of Miss 
Maix, the hand was attracted along the wire conduc- 
tor to a copper-plate lying in the moonlight. 

The results of the Chapter are thus summed up : 

RETKOSPECT. 

a. The Sun's rays carry with them a power to affect sensitives 
which agiees perfectly with the force residing in crystals, the mag 
net, and the human hands. 

b. The greatest influence in reference to a force corresponding 
to that of crystals, is manifested in the outer borders of the red 
and violet-blue rays of the solar spectrum. 

c. The light of the moon possesses the force now under eon- 
sideration in a strong degree. 

d. Heat is a source of it. 

e. It occurs with friction, and 

/ It appears as a result of the light of flame. 

And further on we find the following more general 
summary : 

ilETRGSPECT. 

a. Not only magnets, crystals, hands, chemism, &c., but all solid 
and fluid matters without exception, produce sensation of cool- 
ness and tepid heat, equivalent to pleasure and inconvenience. 
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b* The effective force, therefore, does not appertain to particiu 
lar forms or espeeial qualities of matter, but it dwells in matter 
in and by itself. 

e. This force not only manifests itself in contact, but also at 
distances, — as from the Sun, moon, and stars ; so, also, from all 
matter. 

d. Substances arrange themselves in the order of the electro- 
chemical series. 

e. In this, the eleetro^podtive substances stand on one side 
with potassium at their head, the electro-negative on the other, 
with oxygen in the furthest limit ; electro-positive metals occur 
among those giving warmth and producing unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; all metalloids, on the cooling, agreeable side. 

/ We find here conductibility, transferability, and luminosity, 
with glowing vapor and flames. 

g. Finally, this force is one that extends over the entire uni- 
verse. 

h. Nomenclature: The word Od, odic, with inflexions and 
compositions. 

Let US now connect these peculiar solar influences 
on the sensitive, with the equally obvious and more 
general eflfect of Sunshine upon the skins and bodies 
of those tropical nations who go habitually naked or 
nearly so, like many African tribes and the natives 
of the "West Indies and South Pacific Isles, as first 
discovered. The Camanche Indians are now healthy 
and robust, as the wild creatures of the forest, and 
their firm dark skins and flesh heal at once when 
wounded. They may take little heed of our physio- 
logical laws, and know no other restraint than that 
of instinct, but they live in the full solar daylight, 
and this redeems them, and supplies to their instincts 
as to their organs a force, sanity and power of self- 
recovery, which we have lost in secluding ourselves 
in houses, covering our bodies with clothes, and kin- 
dling the torches of intellect upon the ruins of in- 
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stinct Finall J, the whole of ihi&r relatioiifl with Sub, 
earth, air, water, plants, fish, beast and bird, are re^ 
Bumed in the fiujt, that they live at Home. 

The circuit of man's indigenous harmonies once 
broken, and the elements which sustained them de- 
stroyed ; as in civilization, whidi commences its sub- 
versive work by destroying every native plant and 
animal that the axe, the plough, or the gun can 
reach ; the individual man has no longer a home, but 
must range through the climates and races of the 
globe, to baffle the anguish of a broken destiny in 
continual change, excitement, and energetic struggle, 
which Tennyson has so finely drawn in his Ulysses : 

ULYSSES. 
It Iktie profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I camiot rest from travel : I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met ; 
Yet all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 
To rust unbumished, not to shine in use ! 
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As tiiongh to breathe were life. Life pfled <m Uh 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remaina: but every hoar is saved 
From that eternal silence, aomething more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 
For some three Suns to store and hoard myself^ 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mUd 
A rugged people, and through soft degreea 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fall 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household goda 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 

There lies the port : the vessel pufis her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with m^— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Death doses all : but something ere the end. 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my firiend% 
*T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push ofif, and sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the Sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until 1 die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch tiie Happy Isles, 
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And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides ; and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

The indigenous racesj who are still really at Bbme^ 
in a sense no civilizee can be, possess some characters 
with spherical affinities, which give them a home 
throughout the zone, or even beyond, by their 
stronger and wider range of assimilation (see the 
sketch of Marnoo in Melville's Typee). — ^The Yan- 
kee is a very powerful subversive creature of this 
sort. He makes himself every where at home after 
his fashion, though it is a very ill fashion, greedy and 
destructive, with little sense of harmony, expelling 
nature to make room for puritanic hypocrisy and 
the exploitations of trade, and as deficient in the pas- 
sional elements of friendship and love, as it is potent 
in those of ambition and cabalism. For the civilized 
chronic invalid — as there exists no longer any true 
home, the only chance of recovery lies in traveL If 
the zone be well selected, the long-locked springs of 
life which feebly trickle in our frost-bound climes, 
respond in free gushes to the melting passionate aro- 
mas of the South, and every changeful grace x)n the 
features of the fair Earth, wakes a slumbering energy 
in the soul of her destined harmonist. 

We cannot speak of the Solar harmonies of man 
without blending at every step the planetary elemen- 
tary vegetable, animal and human, any more than we 
can have true religion without loving our fellow-crea- 
tures ; because the Sun is the pivot or focus of move- 
ment for all plantetary and terrestrial relations, and 
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the representative in the finite limits of this Solar 
System, of those properties which in their infinitude 
we ascribe to God. 

Here then is the point at which we should speak 
of the influences of religion on healthy influences so 
potent that every physician may have observed how 
much better is the chance of life or of recovery firom 
chronic diseases in one whose heart and faith are se 
renely fixed. This sunshine of the soul, by which 
Christ has so richly repaid for their trials and cni- 
<afixions in the cause of social harmony, those who 
sincerely cherish and cultivate the spirit and prin- 
ciples of his life, is an interior proof to be added 
to those exceedingly curious coincidences which 
I have compiled in that section of the " Solar Eay," 
entitled " The Zend Avesta and Solar Eeligions," 
where Christ is examined as the Solar Mak ; a po- 
sition which at once renders perfectly natural those 
miracles which announced the entire sympathy and 
consonance of the physical and organic as well as 
of the spiritual world, with his will, in the subsidence, 
of the storm (elementary movement), the conversion 
of water into wine, the multiplication of loaves and 
&hes, (organic movement), the cure of diseases, and 
resuscitation of the dead (vital movement), and the 
cleansing of the soul firom sin, (spiritual movement). 

Analogous phenomena occur daily and annually 
under the pure virtue of the sunbeams, without our 
thinking strange of them. The Sun as He rises and 
waxes in strength, dissipates the storms and restores 
calm to nature, or calls the winds again from their 
chambers ; converts into grapes and wine the rain- 
water which percolates through soil and rock, multi- 
plies the ears of the harvest from every seed that is 
10 
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sown ; hatches the eggs of the fish and the turtle, or 
forms the young vivipara within the womb ; infuses 
fresh life into every worn and wasted frame, and re- 
stores the dead to life each Spring in the vernal resur- 
rection, for even the rose as it drops its leaves and 
petals under the snow, may say in the sweet voice of 
Harriet Winslow — 

** I know though I am gtme 

The rose will Btill live on. 

The soul, the beautj I now body forth 

Immortal and diyine, 

Id other forms than mine 

Win still add glory to the glorioas earth.** 

And man, in whose more complex organism glow 
the same solar fires, may well adopt the fragrant pro- 
phecy which the rose exhales with her last sigh, and 
trust in faith and hope to the kind bosom of our mo- 
tlier earth, the loved ones whom she shall soon re- 
store to infant life, re- organized by a solar alchemy, 
which no chemist has recovered from the febulous 
caldron of Medea — 

** Ah I Gentle death, that lulls to rest 
The aged head with sorrows white^ 
life lies an infant on thy breast 
Its day crowned with thy night* 

Oeorft Ckrtis. 

The influences of the Solar Eay on human thought 
and action, are only less appreciable than those upcai 
the growth of a melon vine, because it affects the 
former through so many media of external relations, 
besides its direct action. Yet the direct influence of 
the Sunshine on my thoughts, feelings and actions as 
a source of inspiration, a harmonist and a curative^ 
is as familiar a subject of consciousness as the reno- 
vation of my strength by the food which the Sun has 
equally prepared for me, and which is a mediate or 
indirect effect of Sunshine. 
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INVOCATION TO THE SUN* 
Heart of the world, eye of Nature — ^living image 
of Deity 1 Glow with thy fires within me ; illume 
me with thy light I Teach me the order in which 
thou dost develop matter, when thou impartcst its 
eolors, its forms, its movements, its life I Were the 
dark and frozen planets stationary in the midst of 
9p9ce and of silence? If some distant light escaping 
from the stars permitted them to be seen buried 
amid the darkness and the snow, like vast tombs co- 
vered with dim night-crape, and pale sere cloths of 
death ; — ^if a frightful avalanche slid from their shape- 
less summits into profound abysses, vainly did the 
echoes repeat their lugubrious sounds from a&r I Was 
there no eye to see them, nor no ear to hear them ; 
were they like ioe-bound ships, surprised by winter 
amid polar oceans, whose history no sailor has sur- 
vived to tell ? 

But thou Sun, shone forth. The earth, drawn by 
thy rays, approaches thee ; the orient sparkled with 
the fires of the dawn, her atmosphere was illumined, 
her trade winds blew, her ices melted, her sides were 
lightened, her waters circulated, and turning upon 
herself she rounded into a globe. Soon she inclined 
by turns toward thee her poles surcharged with ice, 
and revolving around thy disk presented successively 
towards Ihee her green flushing hemispheres. 

From her movement of rotation resulted day and 
Bight, irom the alternate dipping of her poles, sum- 
mer and winter, and from her revolution round thee 
years and ages. 

The planets, her sisters, took like her their place 
aiound thee. The most distant were accompanied by 
• Tkk Benuurdin De St Pienw : Hanxionie& dd la Nature. 
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reverberators; the earth by a moon, Jupiter and 
Herschel with many satellites, and Saturn joined to 
his a double ring. They all formed around thee a 
choir (like workmen around their elected chief,) like 
children around a father, like brides encircled by dieir 
children around their lover, illuming their day by thy 
rays, their night by thy reflections. The waters of 
the earth liquidated and fecundated by thy fires, fur- 
rowed its circumference. Ocean dug deep basons 
around which rose the Alps, the Cordilleras, and all 
the great chains of high mountains surmounted with 
snows. Eivers descended roaring, and traversing vast 
plains, bore to ocean the tribute of their waters which 
they owed to its evaporations. On their way they 
excavated undulating valleys and routtded the hill 
sides by their waves. The naked continents, their 
seas and islands, swam in thy light, and soon their 
dark rocks were garlanded with mosses and their val- 
leys with herbage. Orchards crowned the hills and 
forests stood upon the mountain sides. Alg8& and 
fuci floated over the rocks at the sport of the waves. 
Every plant bore its seed, its grain, or its fruit. The 
earth like a nursing mother opened her breasts to all, 
and soon children endowed with the life of sensation, 
were hatched or born in numbers from her womb un- 
der thy rays. 

Clouds of birds winged the air, legions of fidies 
swam in the waters, immense herds of quadrupeds 
marched over the earth. Each of thy luminous and 
fugitive sheaves of rays traversed a circle of her cir- 
cumference and fecundated all its sites, every site 
nourished many plants, and each plant spread a table 
for animal guests and orators. The massive bull and 
bison grazed the prairies, lay down on their soft 
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grasses, and made the valleys resound with their low- 
ings. The bird, painted like a flower, swayed on the 
topmost branches of the trees, pecking out their seeds 
and nestling amid their foliage, sang forth its grati- 
tude. The tumults of joy and the sweet cooings of 
love were upborne from the deserts : The heavy ele- 
phant, panting with desire, pursued his female even 
into the burning sands of Ajfrica : The black whales 
bounded with delight amid the floating ices of the 
poles, cetaoea sprang to life where vegetation expir- 
ed, and their colossal lives kindled with the fires of 
love amid the regions of death. 

Sun I Is it from thee that have issued so many 
attractions, colors, forms, motions, passions, so differ- 
ent in each, and whose whole foreshadows harmony ? 
Is it into thy sphere that they return again? Art thou 
Creator of these varied worlds which turn around 
thee, which thou movest and warmest? 

And art thou in turn but one of innumerable stars, 
like those which night discovers ; one of those celes- 
tial beings to which the God of the Universe has im- 
parted a few of his treasures ? Ah I if to man is 
allotted to rule this earth on which thou shinest, — 
hearken to my desire. I ask not that thou shouldest 
open to me as to Herschel, thy undulating atmos- 
phere, to disclose to me thy mountains and thy val- 
leys ; but let me follow thy fugitive traces in the vital 
power, permit my soul to reanimate itself in thee as 
a bud of immortality. Let it bathe and plunge itself 
in thy spiritual rays, as the earth-bom insect dries 
in thy beams its rainbow-colored wings I May my 
soul thus shake off all the anxieties of this death which 
we call life, until it rises through the immense ocean 
of thy light, and is reunited with thy happy people. 
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SOCIAL HABM0NIB8. 

To conclude a book on Passional Hygiene, without 
special investigation of the four cardinal or social 
passions — Friendship, Ambition, Love and Parentism, 
in their influence on health, seems indeed a woeful 
omission. Having, however, treated of these pas- 
sional effects in other special works, I here limit my- 
self to observe, that all struggle for elevation and 
acquisition, with the corresponding activity of lungs 
and liver, belongs to Ambition, to the atmosphere, and 
the Sun, and develops the muscular and intellectual 
organs, with the parts of the body superior in alti- 
tude. Riding, rowing, wrestling and hunting are its 
principal exercises, with productive labors in general. 

All that that belongs to assimilation, communion 
and sociality, pivots on the passion of Friendship and 
the digestive viscera ; harmonizes with the aroma of 
the Earth, and with the expansion or latitude of the 
organism : it is active in labor, passive at the feast. 

All that relates to the union of the sexes belongs 
to Love and the genesio functions ; is specially coin- 
cident with the influences of the moon, with the ac- 
cumulation of zoosperms, and the periodical matu- 
ration of ova; manifests the contrasted powers of 
electricity and poles of magnetism; and belongs to 
the sphere of aromas. 

All that treats of the parental and filial tie, as well 
as the relations subordinate to these in the harmonies of 
contrasted ages and the ties of blood, belongs to &mi- 
lism, and corresponds to the utero mammary fimo- 
tions of woman, and to th« sphere of parental provi- 
danoe aod filial reverence. 
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Saving disciiissed the health conditions of Mend- 
ship and ambition, incidentallj, in treating of the or> 
ganization of labor and passional equilibria — ^which 
may be published in due course ; reserving Love for 
the volumes entitled, " Love vB. Marrii^," and " Pa- 
rentisin,'^ for the work on " Practical Education ;" it is 
unneciessary to compromise the popularity of this book 
by contests with the political economists in the arena 
of the major passions, Friendship and Ambition, on 
the theme of organizing labor and production ; or by 
declaring war against the moralists in regard to love 
and parental discipline. It is unfortunate that the 
laws of nature happened to be arranged before the 
invention of civilized, barbarous or other moralities ; 
otherwise more deference would doubtless have been 
shown to the opinions of philosopher and moralists, 
and they would not have been obliged to require of 
us the immolation of healtii in the conformity to their 
proprieties: in respect to marriage, for example; 
whose personal adaptations are subordinated to ques- 
tions of property and family policy, while nature 
brutoMy and imperiously requires as the sine qua non 
of integral health, intimate affections between the 
contrasted sexes, from quite an early age ; in the ab- 
sence of which, either and both suffer anguish of soul 
and body, becoming morbid and fantastic in ascetism, 
or reacting into simple destructive lic-entiousneiss, 
which renews plausible pretexts for the tyranny of 
false morals. 

Most of the animals each Spring become perfect 
passional electroiscopes of the year in the excitement 
of the male attd rebeptivity of the female : mam pos- 
sesses gi'ej^ter powers of resistance to nature, itod the 
i5eH6(& 6i ^r^iilMbt aptitade for love itf Hke hu«(Mm 
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sexes, though most decided in the Spring, coincident 
with the flood tides, are distributed throughout the 
year in catenation with certain phases of the moon's 
orbit, recurring in primary segments of months, sub- 
divided in quarternary lesser phases; and as it is 
woman in whom these phenomena are most distinctly 
organized, as a sequence of the catamenia, so in a true 
state of society, it is she who will choose and make 
known her preferences fearlessly in their appointed 
seasons. 

Between the two sexes generally, a distinction ob- 
tains which does not exactly coincide with the poet's 
maxim — that love, while but an accident in the life 
of man, is woman's whole existence. — ^Love is in 
reality equally and absolutely essential to the life of 
either sex, which, without it, degenerate into mon- 
strosities, but while it remains the prominent element 
in man's life, it is in woman often almost absorbed 
by the pasalon of maternity. 

For the enjoyment of health, and still more, for the 
cure of chronic diseases, especially those which 
chiefly affect the nervous system, it is indispensable 
to make a passional analysis of the case before u^ to 
discover the dominant passion or passions, or to speak 
more exactly, the passional dominants of the charac- 
ter, and then to attain or procure for them, at least a 
minimum of their corresponding activity and satisfac- 
tions. This passional dominant', .whether it be Love, 
or Maternity, or Friendship, or Ambition, or Music, 
or any other art, is the key to the normal and also to 
the morbid developments and phenomena of the indi- 
vidual, and every character has its own key, as we 
soon find when we lay aside the generalizing charla- 
tanism of the medical profession, and honestly fece 
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tibe problema of cure. In a purely professional point 
of view, honor and good fiiith require of physicians 
to form and urge upon their wealthy patients and 
friends, the formation of Cure Houses, in the plea- 
santest and healthiest sites of our country, as well as 
of societies in our midst, where, in addition to the 
natural harmonies adverted to in foregoing sections 
of this work, a social providence might be created in 
adaptation to the passional indications of cure ; which 
by its manifest uses and the integrity of its support- 
ers, should supersede the censorship of blind and de- 
cayed customs. 

Kthe analysis of disease reveals its connection with 
compression, or perversion of a certain passion, viz.. 
Love, we must not expect to cure this by allopatliic 
diversions in the scale of a different passion, we can 
thus only palliate at best ; and here let us remark the 
distinction between physiological and pathological 
treatment. In the healthy subject, the nerve-spirit 
circulating freely in the channels of each of the pas- 
sions of the soul, and their corresponding spheres of 
the organism, (See " Human Trinity,") we may, by 
creating motives of action and sources of enjoyment 
in one passional sphere, long and effectually though 
not indefinitely, divert from another, and keep the 
latter dormant; but after passional congestion has 
occurred, when inflammation has supervened, or ex* 
travasation, whether sanguine, serous, or lymphatic 
exist, then the circulation is no longer free, and the 
trouble cannot be effectually diverted, but must be 
met and conquered on its own ground, by a combi- 
nation of hygienic and of morbific homoeopathy, — 
namely, — ^the normal satisfiiction of the passional 
dominant, whose obstruction has been a cause of dis- 
10* 
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ease, at the same time that the asumal, v^^etaUe and 
mineral countertypes of the disease are presented, so 
as to satisfy this inversely, while the sonl and body 
are satisfied directly. It is the simplism of medicine 
in confining itself to the inverse procedure which 
limits its curative powers. 

Disorders of the minor passional sphere (Love and 
Maternity), may be suspended by the supervention of 
disorders in the major (Friendship and Ambition) 
and vice versa. Fevers, Eheumatisms, for instance, 
while they last, actively compromise the circulation 
and muscles, (sphere of individual mov^nent) and 
the digestion and assimilation ; in short, the whole 
sphere of Friendship and Ambition, while their only 
effect on the minor passional sphere of Love and 
Maternity, is to suspend or passively compromise 
these functions. 

On the other hand, diseases peculiar to the 
minor sphere, which am for the most part chronio 
and peculiarly deteriorating, render the organism less 
liable to acute inflammations, fevers, &c., which be- 
long to the major sphere, and, in a few cases, violent 
diseases of the major sphere have been critically ter- 
minated by irritations of the minor. 

I cannot explain myself in details without deviate 
ing too far from the scope of this work ; suffice it to 
recognize the same correlation of the diseased states 
of the major sphere with those of the minor, and vice 
versa, as we observe between the healthy phenomena 
of the two spheres respectively ; while the hygienic 
laws and conditions of one sphere cannot be suoces»^ 
fdlly employed to rectify the pathologic states of the 
other sphere. 
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PABADIS£ OB SDEK. 

The doctrines and ceremonial observances of the 
chief ancient and modern religions, are traced to their 
origin in the Magian, and their mysteries explained 
as symbols of the natural year and its phenomena on 
■^lurth and among the stars, in the correspondence of 
human with planetary movement. 

Ormusd, Divine good and luminous principle, tells 
Zoroaster th^t he has given to man a place of de- 
lights and abundance : " If I had not given this place 
of delight, no being could haye given it. This place 
4s Eiren Yedio, which at the beginning was mor? 
beautiful than the entire world which exists by my 
power. 

I, Ormusd, the good principle, acted £rst, and af- 
terwards Petiare, the evil principle. This Petiare 
Ahriman, full of death, made in the river the great 
addeir, Mother of Winter, given by the Dew, or ba4 
principle. 

The Winter spread the cold into the water, into the 
earth, into the trees. 

The Winter was extremely rude towards the mid- 
dle part. It is only after the Wiater that goods re- 
vive in abundance, JZ. A. Vol. i., p. 261. 

Evil, introduced by the serpent, thus corresponds 
wi h the temporary disasters of winter, which arrei^ts 
vegetation, and devastates the terrestrial scene where 
the Deity had placed man. 

With the Star Serpent is often united the Wolf 
Constellation, placed south of the Balance, as the Ser- 
pent is to the north. " When Ahriman runs over 
the eai*h, when he who takes the form of the adder, 
runs.aver>thej^krth, when he who takes the form of 
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the wolf runs over the earth, and the violent north 
wind blasts." 

The Scandinavian cosmogony always unites the 
wolf Fleuris to the famous serpent, his brother, who 
ravages the world. 

In the Greek fables, Lycaon is changed into a wolf 
at the end of the golden age, and when Astrsea, the 
Virgin, of our constellations, ascends the heavens. 

Another fable records the famous serpent over 
which the Sun, or Angel of the Sun, Apollo, the 
Mithra of the Magians, triumphed. 

The same serpent placed in the north (at the pole), 
guards the apples of the Hesperides. The apple ri- 
pens in the Autumn under the sign of the serpent. 

Chardin, on the Persian sphere, remarks that their 
constellations are nearly the same as those of Euro- 
pean nomenclature, except that the Boreal constella- 
tions, Bootes and the Serpent, are called Ava, the 
great and the small, which corresponds to Eve, mo- 
ther of the human race. 

This serpent is also the femous Esculapius with the 
snake- wreathed rod, the God whose children had tem- 
ples in the city of Eve, in Argolis. 

A rabbinical tradition confirms the relation of Eve 
with the celestial Serpent, which rises with the Ba- 
lance, and with that part of the heavens in our ho- 
rizon. 

On the northern side of the Serpent is the constel- 
lation of Hercules Ingeniculus, where the sphere of 
the Arabs painted a camel. 

From this union resulted a symbol composed of the 
attributes of the Camel and the Serpent. Such is, 
according to the tradition, the form of tiie serpent 
which seduced Eve. They relate, says Maimonidesy 
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that the serpent which seduced Eve had the form of 
a camel, on which was mounted Samael, a name given 
to the Devil, or chief of the genii of darkness. They 
say that God seeing Samael coming to deceive Eve 
mounted on his camelomorphio serpent, could not 
help laughing at the cavalier and his steed. The po- 
sition of these constellations is such, that the serpent 
rises at the extremity of the sign of the Balance, or 
the woman wearing the Balance, our constellation of 
the Virgin, oi the Astrsea of the Greeks. 

The reigu of evil commences in the Autumn 
months, under the sign of the Balance, when the ap- 
ple ripens and is gathered. 

The Apocalypse, ch. xii., tells us how there ap- 
peared in heaven a woman with child, aud a great 
red dragon, which was that Old Serpent called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceived the whole world, 
and how warring with the stars and the angels he 
was overcome by the blood of the Lamb, and was cast 
down into earth, where he persecutes the woman 
who brought forth the man child. The Lamb is the 
sign Aries under which the Sun begins to repair the 
natural world. 

The tree of Good and Evil is an allegory on time. 
Considered in the world of light, in the celestial gar- 
den of which the Lamb opens the door, it is simply 
called the Tree of Life, and signifies time eternally 
happy. 

Thus it is represented in the New Jerusalem, whose 
first gate is that of the Lamb. 

From the throne of the Lamb flows a great river, 
the Zodiac in which Time circulates. On* its banks 
is planted the tree of life, bearing twelve fruits, and 
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^ving its fruit each month. The leaves of this tree 
are for the healing of the nations. 

Then there will be no more curse, but the throne 
of God and the Lamb shall be there. Such will be 
the state of man and nature, at the resurrection pre- 
iigured by the natural and annual resurrection, when 
the Sun renews the face of the world, and the soul of 
friendship, quickened by his yemal rays, shall attain 
the abode of Onnusd, or the sanctuary of God, (with 
its aurole of seven rays, corresponding to the seven 
spiritual passions). The Babbins use the term Bara, 
renewal, when they speak of creation. On earth it is 
different. The tree of life here below, where ma^ 
experiences the mixture of good and evil, or tree sym- 
bolical of Time, bears fruits which give the knowledge 
of good and evil; dividing its duration, like the 
famous world egg of Zoroaster, into twelve prefec- 
tures, of which six are to the good spirit and six to 
the evil one. 

In the monument of Mithra, soon to be explained, 
the tree beginning to grow is placed near the siga 
of the Lamb, Eam, ox Bull, and attached to it a 
lighted torch. 

The tree bearing the fruits of Autumn is placed 
near the sign of the Scorpion, which brings back the 
reign of evil, and destroys the fertilizing action of 
the BuU. Our Genesis does not mention the twelve 
fruits each year, but it is preserved in the Evangel 
of Eve, quoted by St. Epiphany. The fi^t tree of 
life was placed near the throne of the Lamb, equinoc- 
tial sign of Aries, which opens the Spring. 

There was the true gate of Paradise, to which man 
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mtist retain to recover his first felicity, which the 

serpent and the fruits of Autumn had terminated. 

At this gate God places a winged genius armed 
with a swordf called in Genesis cherub ; he watched 
to forbid entrance until the Bedeemer has caused 
men to xegain it. This winged genius, armed with a 
sword, is still in the sphere in the same attitude, near 
the equinoctial gate of the Lamb, which he opens at 
his rising at the beginning of the empire of good and 
light, opposite the serpent, who stands in the same 
sphere at the gate of Autumn, at the beginning of the 
periodical empire of evil and darkness over nature. 
This genius is Perseus, famous in Persian allegories, 
and whose Arabian name Chelub, signifies dog and 
guardian. 

The Persian sphere designates him among the signs 
which rise with the Pleiads near the extremities of 
the Earn and the beginning of the Bull, and he is 
mentioned as a warrior armed with a sword. 

It is not until man has eaten of the tree of good 
and evil, that God takes measures to prevent him 
from eating of the tree of life lest he should live for 
ever. 

This had not at first been forbidden to him, cre- 
ated happy and immortal. It is the redeeming Lamb 
who will cause him to taste its fruits at his restoration 
from the empire of darkness to that of Jight. 

Here two allegories seem to be combined, a phy- 
sical with a moral — One of man subjected to the 
action of good and evil, and reunited at the resurrec- 
tion with the light principle, whence his soul has 
emanated, and which he must re-enter through the 
gate of the Lamb, or at the triumph of Ormusd. 
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This is in perfect accordance witli the mysteries of 
Mithra, and those of Apollo, where the metaphysical 
theory is based on the physical. 

In the Boundehesch, p. 400, Ormusd, says of him- 
self that he created the productions of the world in 
865 days, and that the six Grahanbars are thns en- 
closed within the year. 

And elsewhere, under the millesimal and duode- 
cimal signs of the months, it is said, that Time has 
established Ormusd king, limited during the period 
of 12,000 years. 

Here the action of the Sun is considered in its to- 
tality, without distinction of his greater and lesser 
influence, or of the good and eyil periods. 

The Tuscan cosmogony conciliates or mediates be- 
tween the 12,000 and the 865 of the Persian, and the 
term six of the Jewish cosmogony. There it is said, 
that the great demiourgos or architect of the universe, 
has employed and consecrated 12,000 years to the 
works which he has produced, and has divided them 
in twelve times, distributed in the twelve houses of 
the Sun, or twelve signs of the Zodiac In the first 
thousand he made the heavens and the earth. In the 
second, the firmament In the third, the sea and the 
waters which flow into it. In the fourth, the two 
great torches of nature, the Sun and Moon. In the 
fifth, the soul of birds and reptiles, and quadrupeds ; 
animals living in the air, the earth, and the waters. 
In the sixth, Man. 

This is essentially the same with the order recorded 
m the Jewish Genesis, — only the creation of quadru- 
peds and terrestrial reptiles are there referred to the 
sixth day or period, in common with that of man. 

It appears that the human race were to exist dur- 
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ing the other six thousand years, so that the consum- 
mation of the whole should be enclosed in 12,000. 
See "Zend Avesta, and Solar Religions," second 
Section of " Solar Bay," chapter on Cosmogony ; also 
Dupuis : "Origine de tons les cultes," 

The gentle, harmonious and happy races of the 
West Indies, the South Pacific, and other climes, in 
which the earth, holding time and space as equations 
of each other, has presented to us on different por- 
tions of her surface, living types of her historical 
past ; have all been discovered in climates favored 
like the ancient Eden. The author of the Persian 
Genesis places this garden of delights in the Iran, a 
truly delicious coulatry. He calls it Eren, corrupted 
into Eden the more easily, as the D, & R. are two 
characters very nearly alike. ~ D and "f R in the 
Persian orthography. Strabo thus speaks of this 
country, and of those near the Caspian Sea : 

" The earth in these happy climates produces al- 
most without culture. 

Grains falling from the ears, resow the fields ot 
themselves. Honey flows from the hollows of the 
trees, where swarms of bees are collected. The farmer 
scarcely needs open the furrow with his plough. 

Many rivers carry fertility over the plains which 
they water. The vines do not need each season to be 
trained and pruned. Plantings bear the second year. 
The fortunate inhabitants have simple and innocent 
customs, and enjoy peacefully the benefits of nature, 
whose favorites they are.'' 

The four rivers of Paradise seem to be the Tigris, 
Euphrates, Phasis, and either the Cyrus or Araxes. 

It was to the north of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
near their source in the province of Iran, that Zoro- 
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aster places the abodes of bliss] and Onnusd esta- 
blished the dwelling of the first man. 

In the primeval development of animal life on this 
planet, before it became sufficiently refined for human 
life, we find in the Megatheria, the Saurians, Sec, im.- 
mense sentient masses, chiefly remarkable for their 
destructive pgwers, which necessitated habits of iso* 
lation ; and for a thickness of skin precluding the finer 
exercises of the sense of touch, and announcing adap- 
tation to a rude external sphere. 

Appetite, the organic or assimilative passion, seems 
to have reigned then supreme ; the chief expression 
which the Love principle, struggling to incarnate it- 
self in matter, had attained. 

As greater refinement in the products of the eaxth^ 
in the atmosphere, in the magnetic currents of the 
earth's nervous system, admit the development of 
higher beings ; creatures, the formula of whose life 
is always aspiration to their creative source through 
mutual relations, began to find in the wealth of sen- 
sation and afleotion, nobler and sweeter forms of com- 
munion than that of the belly, which violates the 
etiquette of life by sacrificing one creature ,to the 
gratification of another. We have now Man upon 
the earth, and the Eden creation ; and we remark 
distinctly in the first cha,pter of Genesis, as well as in 
the Magian traditions, the exclusion of the former 
destructive tendencies. It was meet that on the birth 
of her royal child, the earth should enjoy a jubilee, a 
suspension of strife and of bloodshed, and that iko 
perene angelic infancy of that human blossom, whose 
chalice enclosed, and whose aroma foretyped, its 
young fruit ; the .passiqni^ harmonies of our future 
destiny ; shouJd be jrefleoted by aJl nature, and mir- 
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FQTed :back j&om all that lived and loved, upon the 
young humanity, as it slept or sported upon its mo- 
iher's breast. Then is the law of a new and bloodless 
communion given, 

" And God said, behold I have given you every 
l^erb bearing seed which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat 

" And to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to eveiy thing that creepeth 
apon the earth whei:ein there is life, I have given 
every green herb for meat, and it was so. 

'^ And God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good," 

Eden anticipated Harmony, as a key note occur- 
ring in the commencement of the series of human so- 
cieties upon the earth, which denoted the general 
character ultimately to prevail. Teething coresponds 
in the individual child, to that painful development 
in the young race, of industry ; which prepares the 
nourishment of society, the material luxuries for its 
passional assimilation and distribution, as the teeth 
prepare t^e material for organic .assimilation and dis- 
tribution for the individual body. 3oth are painful 
periods of transition. " The steam engine, the printing 
press, gun cotton, the magnetic telegraph, are some 
of the teeth with which man chews nature." No one 
can estimate the labor and suffering which have at- 
tended their development The teeth occasion dis- 
cord in the organic life of the child ; the development 
of the arts and industry, discord in the social life of 
humanity. The fretfulness of this child humanity is 
attended with unpleasant results for its companions, 
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its animal playmates or workfellows, for instance, 
which it kills and eats. 

Before this teething, the sportive joyousness of its 
serene vitality foretyped the coincidence of destiny 
with attraction ; the success of the matured man ; as 
the Adam of Eden, that of humanity. It soon passed. 
The flower falls and leaves the sour and imperfect 
fruit, — the flush and the fragrance of that flower of 
love departed with the infantile fulness of a life cra- 
dled in earth's abundance : the free outgushing of affec- 
tion in the Primeval Society, shrank before the frost 
and the north wind of poverty, marring the Spring, 
and left the human fruit slowly to grow under the 
law of a sterner development. 

We ought to understand that our lives are only in- 
dividualizations, partial and limited expressions of the 
integral earth life, just as our bodies are parcels or 
fragments of the body of the planet We hold our 
lives from hour to hour, from instant to instant, in 
virtue of our relations with the earth life, and with 
the Sun life or Solar ray acting through the earth, 
by food, air, heat, light, electricity, which at once sup- 
ply to us the external conditions of existence, and 
the internal powers by which we assinulate them. 
Apart from these material and dynamic elements, 
man is nothing ; he cannot even be conceived of, all 
that he has, and all that he is, is only a specific form 
and manifestation of these materials and forces which 
which are common to all nature, and for whose origin 
we must remount, first to the Sun, and afterwards to 
the infinite God, who inspires our life through the 
Sun, as the Sun does through the earth. When we 
are most strongly insisting on our individuality, it is 
only the earth that speaks and acts in us in that tone 
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and manner. Every organism to be sure, is like the 
earth, pivoted more or less truly on its own axis ; 
and as each sees and feels the Sun, and stars and 
planets by himself, so has each individual soul the 
possible consciousness of the presence of God. We 
have been so well related to nature, that her order re* 
fleeted within us, gives us a certain self-suflScingness 
and notion of free-will, but the earth life is a tide, of 
which all our little lives are waves, and the waves 
must move landwards or seawards, as the tide ebbs 
or flows, although each motion seems to be performed 
each moment by each wave on on its own account 
Do I teach fatalism ? 

To act or not to act is determined by the passions 
which arise in us without our bidding. Only through 
experience and observation, as on other natural 
forces, can we calculate their seasons and organic 
laws. Passion is the fountain of will. Sdence and 
intellect may guide the will to its object, but can nei- 
ther create nor suppress it. Hence the partizans of 
fetalism, and those of free-will, have shown no re- 
markable discrepancy in their energy of action. Hu- 
man wills and actions are the partial and temporary 
aspects and manifestations or forms of the Divine 
will, which is fate or destiny. The action and senti- 
ment of the creature^ which has nothing but what is 
given it, can be only the creative action and senti- 
ment under the limitations of time, space, and cir- 
cumstance. Finite human deeds are moments in 
time and points in space, of that infinite volition that 
has descended into time and space, from a life whose 
expansion is uncontained by any conception that we 
can form of time and space. We need not fear to 
acknowledge and define those collective influences 
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wldoh are superior to our individual wills. Thejiore 
superior, but not separate, or independent of us. 

The intelligence of planetary influences on our 
passions and characters, may guide us to co-operate 
with them skUfully for our good. This is the desire 
of God who illumines our souls with such intelli- 
gence, and who inspires our passional necessities and 
yearnings for happiness. 

In the finest climates of the globe, a more harmoni- 
ous human life has been generally found indigenous. 

They favor the life of the affections and natural 
instincts. The more permanent and genial influence 
of the solar ray refines the organism with an intense 
animation, till the dull clod becomes all sense, all 
heart. The serene weather and beautiful earth, call 
men and women forth from that domestic seclusion 
whose artificial routine stifles in ciyili^^ed countries 
our natural instincts. 

Our restless intellection is only a spiritual disease, 
unsustained by the satisfactions of the heart and tl^ 
senses. It becomes an introversion, a self-destroying 
activity, which seems to reflect in our organism the 
ill-regulated condition of the elements in our inferior 
climates. The sense of pain and discomfort actuate* 
the analytical faculty to name and define the diseased 
state; hence convictions, remorses, ^euralgic and 
nheumatic conscience^, and various other forms of re- 
ligious or philosophical disease, which only a few 
months .of sunshine in ha,ppier spheres will be neces- 
sary to dissipate. 

There are also southern climates poisoned and -mi- 
asmatic, such as the low swampy districts o£ 
America, Hindostan, and Africa, which generate ^- 
ganic and spiritual diseases. 
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Those Eden climates which we best know, are, a 
few of the West India islands, whose harmonious 
and affectionate natives are well described in Irving's 
Columbus. Some of the South Pacific isles, as Typee, 
the Marquesas, and others. See Cook, Melville, and 
the navigators, who cannot find language to express 
the physical beauty and perfection common to man 
in those well adapted spheres of nature. Greece 
and its Archipelago. Madeira, the Isle of France, 
The Mexican and Peruvian table lands, Persia near 
the Caspian Sea, Georgia, Cashmere, and many 
other districts of Asia and America, are all paradi- 
saical. 

By yirtue of that spiritual law which causes the 
devils to seek the hells, and adapts the subversive or 
incoherent societies to the climate hells of the earth, 
the Eden climates are generally the most thinly peo- 
pled. These climates and their productions highly 
fiivor a vegetable and fruit diet ; hence the harmony 
of man with nature, which is compromised by his 
habits of conflict and cannibahsm, common to ruder 
climes. Ferocious and venomous animals are absent 
pr Tare in the most perfect Eden climes. 

The same is to be said of the morbific miasms, 
guch as fevers, cholera, &c. 

Gentle and harmonious organizations can scarcely 
preserve health and their appropriate or specific 
type of development, elsewhere tian in the Eden 
climates. 

The harmonic progress of hmnanity consisted in 
first forming its societies in the Eden climes, until the 
primeval series should have acquired such industrial 
eaqperience as would have enabled them to harmonize 
^y culture the climates adjacent They co^^ thu^ 
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have extended themselves to the Poles and the Equa- 
tor, conquering all before them by science and love. 
At present, humanity having engulfed itself in social 
and elemental confusion and misery, pivoting on the 
isolated household and competitive workshop ; there 
remains still the path of return to our harmonic des- 
tiny, a path which is indicated as a special mission to 
the harmonic characters who are created in natural 
adaptation to the Eden climates, and who meet the 
reproof of disease apd home sickness when they at- 
tempt to fix themselves in others. 

Adaptation must be effected by the return of the 
harmonic characters to the harmonic climates. There, 
through association, they can exert that influence on 
the adjacent social and natural world which belongs 
by right to their organization and temperaments, in 
which the nervous presides, giving conscientiousness 
and spirituality ; an influence which they can exert 
only under condition of industrial association in the 
Eden climates, where they become internally harmo- 
nious, through the attainment of their natural and 
spiritual affinities, in lack of which they perish. 

The harmonic characters have always been recog- 
nized. It has been perceived that they are the natu- 
ral mediators and atoners through whom the world 
was to be saved. Christ is their Pivot or Shepherd, 
and they are his flock, to whom he has promised the 
kingdom (see John). The sacred books of the Magi 
have told us of those Ferouers or souls who came on 
earth and assumed bodies to help Ormusd conquer 
the evil principle, and render purity and happiness 
universal. What are the practical obstacles to the 
conquest of destiny by these pure, strong, and excel- 
lent Ferouers, the holy ones of the celestial law. It 
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is because the passions of Fricndsliip, Lore, the Cen- 
tripetal, and Oscillating, and Unityism, which pre- 
vail in their characters, are unfitted to cope in the 
conflict and collision of an incoherent world, with 
the passions of Ambition, Familism, the Cabalist or 
Centrifugal, and Egotism, which prevail in the cha- 
racters of the Daroudjs or partisans of Ahriman, in 
the people formed by and for the influences of sub- 
versive societies, based on selfishness, moving by con- 
flict, and wallowing in crime. S^e Passional tables, 
in " Human Trinity." 

Each character is strong only in its appropriate 
sphere. 

It is not in this conflict that the celestial ones must 
expect to prevail. Their sphere is essentially the syn- 
thetic and associative, that of harmony and beauty, 
and while remaining in the incoherent societies and 
climate hells, it is only permitted them to utter a for- 
lorn protest, and to endure an anguish proportioned 
to their intense capacities of happiness. It is not the 
theoretical faith in progressive providences and gra- 
dual development of an infantile race that is needed. 
These are figures of speech, well enough in their way 
to " point a moral or adorn a tale," but practically, 
it is vicious circle^ and not progressive providence 
that is to be asserted of civilization : the present so- 
ciety is not an infant^ but an old rotten debauchee, and 
it is not to wait on providence, but to create provi- 
dence, that is expected of us by the friends of har- 
mony among spiritual beings. If there are the igno- 
rant and feeble-minded among us, it is as it has ever 
been, not from a deficiency in the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the race, which has existed in each gene- 
ration of individuals, and which now exists in very 
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namerous obaracters, scattered over the social world ; 
but from the fact, that all characters were never in- 
tended to shine in the generalizations of intellect; 
like any other specific order of genius, an exceptional 
gift. Some, like the entomological virtuoso, are dis- 
tinguished by a certain scientific instinct, others 
merely by faculties of practical industry. The charac- 
ters for Christian Socialism are easily defined as those, 
who have ifiot adapted themselves to civilization but 
walked by the light within them and the Christian 
law. They set honor before interest in affairs of am- 
bition. In love, they desire supremely the happiness 
of the person beloved, and to this they will sacrifice, 
unmurmuring, their life, their claims, their all. In 
&mily relations they will not disown illegitimate 
children, and the ties of adoption or spiritual parent- 
age are as sacred with them as those of blood. In 
firiendship, they set sympatliy of character before com- 
binations of interest, yet every where they seek to 
escape from abstractions and sentimentalism, and to 
unite spiritual with material ties in a hearty consoli- 
dation. 

In industry they are artists^ and work for the pride 
of perfection still more than for profit. They hold 
in all things the central principle of their life, as sus- 
taining them in unity with the Divine source of all 
being. They know that they are essentially Divine, 
and b^t incidentally depraved. 

The distinction of harmonic and subversive cha- 
meters extends even to inferior animals. In the 
incoherent world, the same conditions which energize 
the Da,roudjs, competition, opposition, misery, take 
from the pure souls the motives of existence, which 
iJ^y derive piily from the haimonies of ^ectiqp3y 
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sensei^ and natural instincts, connected witk tlie 
formation of groups in the climates and spheres of 
fclieir spirit home. What then is left them now ? To 
seek each other, know each other, trust each other, 
xinite, and leaving the world of conflict and disorder 
to the Daroiidjs, establish themselves in their natural 
cHmates or spirit homes. There the Sun and the 
earth will befriend them, and the Christ spirit give 
them power to regenerate nature and humanity, as 
they advance, by social chains, in the combined order, 
north, gbuth, east and west, and send forth their in- 
dustrial armies, bearing the banners of harmony and 
peace. 

Hatmonic man is the expression and the conso- 
nance of harmonic nature. God always reservies to 
himself the initiative in movement. He has this in 
the creation of the Eden climates, of the harmonio 
characters, and of the passional pivots. 

All climates and all characters are doubtless des- 
tined for harmony, and all contain its potential rudi- 
ments ; but there i6 practicfiUy the great distinction 
in time of good and bad, and towards the result, of 
cause and effect. The harmonic characters, grouped 
round their passional pivots in spiritual aifinity, and 
creating the industrial organization of the combined 
order, in the Eden climes, are the destined causes of 
Passional Harmony, and those modifications and dis- 
tributions which will gradually extend it among the 
climate hells, and the Daroudjs, must be the effects 
of these causes. Such associative farms as have been 
hitherto established, occupy alike in climate and in 
chariacter, a position something like that of the 
Ma^an Hamestan, or Catiiolic purgatory, where souls 
too good for burning a»d too barf for blessiagy^ go to 
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expiate their sins preparatoiy to entering Paradise. 
They are engaged in a work of preparation. 

They are bridging over the gaps of iocoherence and 
consohdating our social and industrial relations, hop- 
ing to leave the devil soon not so much as a rat-hole 
by which he can get in. Nature fevors us too with 
many days and weeks of beautiful weather, which, if 
not equal to the Eden climates, at least suggest to U3 
gome of their exquisite harmonies and bird-like joys. 
Here then are proper places for us to find each other, 
to find ourselves, to find nature, and to find God, in 
each other, in ourselves, and in nature ; to wash our- 
selves clean of the unhappy prejudices against human 
nature, God, and happiness, which fiitally compromise 
all advances on our true destiny. There are places 
for industrial and social training, for a practical re- 
pentance of all abstractions, of aggregation for all 
whom the same truth and the same love inspires, un- 
til, when numbers and means render it possible for 
the specific aflSnities of character to represent them- 
selves industrially, and pivotal characters arise, im- 
parting fascination and enthusiasm every where they 
move, the group still develops itself, groups link them- 
selves in series ; until, catching tone after tone of the 
eternal harmonies, our Eden instincts will revive, and 
with irresistible impulse young swarms will leave 
the parent hive, to complete their lives in those 
lovely natural spheres which reflect the beauty and 
the joy within them. I do not say that all will wait 
till then.* 

* What are the methods by which persons characteristic of 
social harmony, and calculated to be its founders, may find each 
other out surely, and in relations at least negatively true, at 
once, duvSng the prevalence of the civilized oider ? 
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In presenting that climatic or zonar aspect of Pas- 
eional Hygiene which has been least regarded, I may 

They are first : Meetings of friends at private houses or pub- 
lie halls, combining with music and social festivities, readings and 
discussions of social science, and contributions among them for 
the publication and dissemination of books and tracts. 

2d. Clairvoyance and Psychometry, or the reading of character, 
by applying to the forehead the manuscript of an unknown per- 
eon. — This faculty many possess in various degrees, some with a 
high degree of truth and delicacy. 

3d. The mediation of spirits, who, having been during their 
life with us deeply interested in social destiny, or having since 
learned matters of importance connected with it, will have the 
advantage of no longer being obliged, as we are, to struggle 
for a livelihood, and to lose their interior perceptions in business 
collisions. A person of wealth and influence, and in earnest 
about advancing upon the conquest of destinies, may easily ren- 
der himself and his house the pivot of these three orders of 
spiritual communion, and take a position far more enviable than 
that of any king or potentate of civilization, by the higher pow- 
ers he would wield, and the high trust and consideration that 
would surround him. 

The mutual revelations of characters that such a society would 
effect, would not prove otherwise than elevating and critically be- 
neficial to all concerned in it 

It may be improbable that we have anything of importance to 
learn of the spirits respecting the organic law of society. The 
field of inquiry will be eminently practical, and concern the per- 
sons to be brought into the movement, the methods to be em- 
ployed to ensure alliance and their adaptation to particular fuDO> 
tions. Hints on this subject sufiiee. 

Another method, and for those who are prepared to adopt it, 
a more integral one, is to assemble at any given point deter- 
mined among themselves, and to combine co-operative indus- 
try with the above-mentioned sources of spiritual relationship. 

Let this principle never be lost sight of, that Passional Af- 
FfliiTT is the aenei of all permanent virtue and of good morala, 
as well as of happiness. 
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have done less than justice to those vittues which 
flourish in our ruder climes, the virtues of the Norsie- 
men and of New England, stoical firmness and potent 
practicality. If the wanner climates exhibit the 
harmonies of man with nature and the gentlet tri- 
umphs of art and taste, the north excels in industry, 
yet this is not a universal or invariable fact, but only 
of modem times since the destruction of the great 
empires of Hindostan, Assyria, Persia, PhoBnicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Eome, Mexico and Peru, in whose day 
the warm climates held undisputed superiority in 
industry as well as in art and science. 

The soul increases its vigor by wrestling success- 
fully with natural obstacles, but is that succe^, whener 
the whole immense force and ingenuity is absorbed itt 
procuring the beggarly elements of material subsis- 
tence, and the few rich men who are raised above this 
are rendered as hard and as exclusive as the blocks of 
ice and granite which surround them, by the discipline 
of acquisition. Accustomed as I have been for years, 
although a southern man by race and birth, to the 
rigors of New England winters and to the most reck- 
less exposures, often taking a cold bath instead of an 
overcoat when others wrapped themselves in furs ; I 
must yet confess and in this I find myself an exponent 
of the feeling of even a great many New Englanders, 
that naturie from the north seems all one driving death- 
cloud, while the taper of life scarcely flickers in the 
organism, despite its spasmodic reactions of physical 
motion. I am superstitious or terrorstruck about nor- 
thern winters. The human race seems to exist there by 
some cxjmpact with the evil one, contrary to the inten- 
tions of creative Providience, which drives away by mi- 
grations the animals whose instinct iii'n6t' es^tiH^uMififd 
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by false societies, leaving only a few stoics like the 
bear, or victims like the hare and deer. 

When we consider that the wood or coal for our 
fires, and our food and all the necessaries as well as 
comforts and luxuries which, sustain existence at the 
north, have either been produced in the summer of 
the year or imported from the warm climates, so 
that the little left to enjoy lies in dramatizing a little 
tropical or temperate zone within the four walls of the 
house, it does seem absurd in us to live thus in de- 
fiance of climate, while the finest regions of the globe 
are so sparsely inhabited, and after all, how imperfect 
the exemption which even wealth procures, when 
drifting sleet or howling winds seem to slap one's 
face every time we look out from the window at the 
bare and repulsive aspect of nature, and we must load 
ourselves down with great coats. and cloaks, refusing 
the healthful admission of air to the skin in order 
not to freeze during a little walk or ride I 

For the great mass of the people whether of Nor 
them America, Europe or Asia, the winter is a terrible 
struggle for mere existence, a fight of life and death 
in which the harmonies of sentiment and sensation 
are forgotten, in which the most heroic energy is li- 
quidated by miserable pittances of food and coal, or 
where man fairly vanquished, dodges the edge of the 
north wind, and burrows under the snow to wrap 
himself in skins, swill train oil, feed on dried fish and 
snore through the long death of tlie year, like a hy- 
bernating bear. It is a general law of nature that 
the individual creature is more independent and aug- 
ments its powers of resistance to the external medium 
in proportion to its distance from the collective life 
whence it sprang. As illustrations of this we may 
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review the following genes of facts — viz. The isomor- 
phism of earths — crystallization — the heteromorphism 
of plants — ^self motion of animals — actions in con- 
travention of instinct and organic law in the high- 
er animals and in men ruled by sentiment and reason, 
often to self devotion for other persons and even for 
principles, as when the dog or man give their life to 
save a friend, or even in grief for his loss, or when 
man renounces the attractions of his individual destiny 
in view of religious and social duties, whose end lies 
in the distant future. From this general law it fol- 
lows that the races of Europe manifest an increased 
vigor of action in America, and our men of the United 
States in California, and that emigrants generally 
rise to a superior grade of fortune in foreign countries. 
Hence the stronger or better armed races indigenous 
to one climate and portion of the earth supplant, ex- 
terminate or subdue the weaker races elsewhere, and 
thus give an untrue picture of the indigenous product, 
though they are continually modified by the sphere 
they have entered. Thus of the Eomans in Italy, 
and the Huns and Vandals who conquered Eome ; of 
Hispaniola and its native races, contrasted with its 
successive conquerors — the observation extends to 
America entire. 

As there are some plants and animals confined to 
a particular site, and others which live in all ; so 
there are some human races whose characters confine 
them to their natal site, and who are generally exter- 
minated by their conquerors. The mountain races 
generally preserve their homes and nationality, as the 
Asturians against the Moors in Spain, the Araucani- 
ans against the Spaniards in Chili, the Tyrolese against 
Napoleon or Bavaria, the Caucasians against Eussia. 
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The life of the inountaineer, and that of the temperate 
zones which do not practically extend north of Caro- 
lina, on our eastern coast^ ia natural] j and necesaaril j 
one of great activity ; not of warfare with climate 
nor evasion of it, but of providently using her va- 
rious resources; a continual triumph over circumstan- 
ces, which after all have nothing repulsive or disheart- 
ening about them, as in the wholesome labors of agri- 
culture, where nature at the worst, tries man a wrestle 
in sport like a tame bear, which even in giving you a 
fall always contrives to Ml under you anc^ save you 
from hurt. A few frosty mornings and a bit of 
Bkating now ax>d then, are afler all luxuries in their 
way ; it is only the unreasonable prolongation of an 
excessive cold, and the death chill with which this 
strikes those sensuous sympathies that makes man's 
heart beat in musical time with that of the planet, 
which is to be shunned 

Where a climate always soft, and a spontaneous 
product always abundant, lull man in the infantile 
enjoyments of Eden, we have indeed a natural and 
social melody, the vowel sounds of the passions, but 
not harmony, which can only arise from the well 
measured distribution of discords with accords, and 
the intervention of the passional consonants or intel- 
lectual faculties, developed in collision and under 
pressure of necessity and rivalry: we have in the 
Eden climes the cradle of the race, and the choicest 
sites, to which it can return with peculiar advantage 
after developing its heroic and industrial qualities in 
ruder clinoes, to superpose this acquired energy on the 
most fevorable sphere for its effective operation. 
Thw Attaka|>a8 hoirses thrive amazingly on the 
11* 
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mnsqueet grass of Texas, and oontintie to work there 
with vigor. 

The earth spreads wide enough in her fine zones to 
sustain abundantly in heautiftil homes a hundred fold 
greater population than now occupy her entire surface. 
{See note A.) Not having been gifted with wings like 
the wild goose, and those which belong to our angel 
life not yet having sprouted, it was natural though 
sad, that populations once exiled by some fatality to 
the winter zones, should make their adaptation to 
this misery ; but travelling becomes now every year 
cheaper and more rapid, and our wings will sprout 
sure enough when the inventors of the aerial locomo- 
tive shall have surmounted those obstacles of preju- 
dice and poverty, which a step-mother government 
and society oppose to the practical evolution of every 
new truth or good discovered by genius and con- 
quered by perseverance. Then the people of the 
north will be seen each Fall, like the birds and 
fishes, cleaving the sea and air in long squadrons for 
the tropics, and the last joyous shouts of the harvest 
will be the farewell with which man leaves his sum- 
mer home, consigning his venerable mother to the 
hydropathic offices of A returns, Orion and the stars of 
the pole, who pack her well to sleep under snow 
blankets, till the warm Spring Sun wakes her in smiles. 

RESUME. 

CONDITIONS OP ATTAINMENT TO HABMONY. 

Sptritttal Basis, 

By self assertion of the pivotal characters, distribu- 
ted by God for harmonic nuclei. The spiritual life 
must have conquered full ascendancy in those indivi- 
dual characters who are destined to be the causes. 
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c^ Harmonjy without asGeticism or fiuiacicism, thej 
must be signalized by truthfulness and tenacity of 
their life purpose irrevelant of present pleasures or 
sufferings. 

The Christian Spirit must reign supreme among 
them, since it is through the pivotal relation of indi- 
vidual souls to God, whose disclosure constituted the 
peculiar mission of Christ, that their specific aflSnities of 
character are consecrated and blended in a harmonic 
and unitary effect, whilst antipathies are controlled and 
prevented from degenerating into hatreds and from 
causing subversive actions. 

SOCIAL BASIS OP HARMONY. 

Natural groups of character must be formed by 
the reunion of passional affinities, wherever they 
exist, without regard to convention, age, color, fortune, 
education or other casual obstructions. Only thus 
can we integrate our torn and bleeding fragments in 
a COLLKCTIVE SOUL ; the first spiritual degree which 
is really entitled to be called a soul; the individua-l 
being only a fragment which has no life within itself, 
but lives only and becomes a cause of life in others 
through relations and influences. To recognize pas- 
sional affinities is the highest social duty and virtue, 
and to find them a home sphere in life and work, is 
the highest social result. Industrial organization is 
chiefly valuable as facilitating the recognition and 
connection of passional affinities. 

climatic basis of harmony. 

Harmonic or Christian Characters who would 
rather love than fight, constituted and related by 
these natural groups of passional affinity, seek the 
Eden climates, there colonize in associations agricul- 
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turaJ and domestic, and renounce cannibalism, alike 
towards man and beast, commencing with the unjust 
exploitations of labour by capital, and extending to 
relations of living use and affection with the animal 
kingdom ; adopting as the rule of etiquette, that each 
creature ceases to be a subject of material food or self 
appropriation through the belly, in ratio as it is 
rendered a passional aliment, by self appropriation 
through the affections, and a minister to other senses 
than that of taste. This throws upon the vegetariau 
party (always strong among the harmonists of nature 
and society) the duty of cultivating in those wild or 
domestic animals which they wish to exempt from 
the service of the table, other services of a finer 
order, in social arts, industry and amusement. In 
ratio as the law of love prevails in all our relations, 
the spiritual meanings and offices of all animals and 
also of plants and even minerals unfold themselves ; 
the language of intuitive analogy, lost science of the 
golden age, is restored, and the terms Univei'sal Unity 
or Passional Harmony acquire a real significance, 
novel, startling, intense and delicious. The long 
dormant life of natural instinct revives^ as the restless, 
tortured intellection sleeps, in the spiritualized, lucid 
and active human animals combined in agricultural 
and domestic functions. 

They come into unison of employment and worship 
with the Earth soul and the Sun, and hymns of 
attractive labour arising from every group that moves 
in its passional vocation, and modulates in the fi-equent 
sessions of its Serial circuit, first charm into silence 
then change into song that moan of our planet caught 
by Kepler's ear, which through the ages past, whilst 
man rebelled against attraction, could utter only as 
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slie strove to join the music of the spheres, the notes 
of Ja and 77ii, (famem et miseriam.) I ! I 

Intellect or Eeason having now accomplished its 
supreme duty in the discovery and organization of 
the passional Series, is forever delivered from the 
torture of its fiitile efforts to regulate individual 
lives, and surrenders to attraction the guidance of 
movement. Conscience ceasing to be conscious, 
becomes organic truth, and man bound by thousand 
interwoven charms in a circuit of harmonies, finds it 
harder to evade virtue and happiness than the animal 
to act contrary to its simpler instincts. Charm and 
instinct combined render all actions spontaneous; 
incident and passional affinities follow each other so 
swiftly and so freshly that we are buoyed up above 
all care and reflection, we live in the present and 
swim with the current, enjoying thereby a tenfold 
efficiency in all our faculties. We have already taken 
the passional leap from time, which is only the state 
of dying, into eternity, which is only the fullness 
of life. 

Placed by true relations at once Social and Climatic 
in the attitude of inspiration, we become towards the 
powers of Earth and heaven what Kossuth by the 
force of his patriotism is to Hungary, and as the pangs 
of an oppressed nation thrill with sympathetic fire 
in its hero'-e voice, so the rapture of our happy earth 
and of all the kingdoms and republics of nature finds 
those human tones of love, in which the seasons of 
the year, and the climates of the sphere, after " pre- 
luding in the melodies of breeze and stream," the 
murmur of forests, the lowing of cattle and the song 
of birds, swells its solar Paean in the harmonies of 
Man. 
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Note A*-^ Proportion t^ Population to Sustenance. 

Thia is attained by two opposite methods, of Hamumic EqaiXu 
brium and of Subtersive Equilibrium, each of which is adapted 
to its respective social period. The Subversive EQtnLiBRiuH 
which combats one evil by another, is the character of compen^ 
sation daring the epochs of incoherence, of antagonism and con- 
flict ; in the natund world, in the social world, in the spiritual 
world ; — ages, over which reigns an inverse Providence, establishing 
hostile relations of man with nature, whose life he devastates and 
perverts by his mismanagement of the earth entrusted to his 
rule ; of man ^^dth his fellow man, by the external warfare of na- 
tions, and the internal warfare of classes, castes, and individual 
interests ; and of man with God, through his manifestation in nature 
and in his fellow man. This Rebel child substitutes the ar- 
bitrary legislation of his own reason, (of which the results have in 
all ages been the vicious circle of Poverty, Fraud, Oppression, 
War, Derangement of Climates and Deterioration of Soils, Gene- 
ration of Diseases, General Ignorance, Error and Prejudice, Uni- 
versal Incoherence and Duplicity of Action); for the divine gov- 
ernment by Attraction, whose permanent revelation and stimulus 
has in all ages continually acted upon man as upon the planets, 
the atoms of matter, and the lower animals and social insects, and 
which only awaits the organization of the kingdom of heaven in 
the same serial hierarchy which distributes the harmonies of 
theur movements, to create the passional harmonies of our so- 
ciety in the triune sphere (of sensation, affection, and intelli- 
gence; and from a basis of united interests in co-operative 
industry, to evolve results opposite to those which flow from the 
incoherence of human legislation, namely : Graduated Riches, 
Practical Truth in all Relations, Efficient Mutual Guaranties, Equili- 
brium of Climates and Integral Culture of the Earth, Integral 
Health, Experimental and Inductive Science and Education, Gene- 
ral and Collective Philanthropy, Unity of Action. 

The equilibrium and compensation in this latter period, the law 
of whose organization has been discovered and developed in its 
practical details and stands ready for embodiment, is the balance 
between different sorts of good, as that of the first was the ba- 
lance between different sorts of evil. 

During the ages of incoherence, in which evil and suffering 
predominate, the iuverae Providence adapted to them shortens the 
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fives of men and animals to less than one-tbird of their natural 
period, by means of war, famine, pestilence and cannibalism. 

The reprodnclion of the species mnintnins an inverse ratio to 
the perfection of the individual, a law equally ascertained and 
recognized in vegetable and in animal life, in its application to the 
rose-bush, the horse, or to man. 

The wild flowers grow abundantly from the seed, but the gaiw 
dener often fails to procure seed from his highly developed and 
composite flowers. The horse-breeder sometimes gets his mares 
into such high condition that he must stint their food, work them 
down and positively ill use them, before they will conceive. Sa- 
lacity and the donunance of the generative functions are always 
found in connection with either a low grade of human life, or a 
comparatively lower state of the muscular force or the spiritual 
life in the female. The lion, the horse, the elephant, and other 
noble creatures breed slowly, and bring forth at most twins; 
but the hog, the rabbit and all those which are low and rudimen- 
tal in the scale of development are proportionally prolific. The 
whole class of ares are more so than the mammalia, the amphibia 
than the aves, and the pisces than the amphibia. 

Individual development being stunted and fragmentary during 
the periods of incoherence, there results a constant tendency to 
excessive pullulation : amongst the human race this is greatest 
precisely among the cUisses to whom it is most pernicious, the 
laboring poor, whose hard fate precludes the varied resources of 
passional life open to the rich, and prevents an equidly integral 
development. Malthus, seeing no issue from civilization, was, 
from this point of view, perfectly right in chanting the praises of 
war, famine and pestilence, as the agents for preserving equilibrium 
between population and subsistence during this subversive epoch. 
The devouring of animals by each other, which answers the same 
purposes in another sphere, is then equally legitimate. 

In the hannonic epochs, on the contrary, which we can imme- 
diately enter by organizing industrial partnerships embracing all 
classes, and retributing by dividend the three faculties of capital 
labor, and skill ; distributing functions in minute subdivisions ac- 
( ording to capacity and attractions ; operating in groups of spon- 
taneous formation, and interlocking those groups by short sea- 
Mons, which shall alternate the occupations and social combina^ 
tions of the individual, and connect his interest with many others 
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whilst attaining for him the most integral development : — ^in the 
harmonic epochs, this development, extended to all classes of the 
animal kingdoms through theur connection with man, constantly 
tends to bring the number of births into equilibrium with the 
number of deaths, and it is hardly asking an undue confidence in 
the correctness of God's mathematics, to presuppose that at the 
highest point of development this equilibrium will be attained. 

The second objection, in reference to the superior quality of 
the life limited to the youth and vigor of the creature, is not 
sound, since the majority both of men and animals are now 
cut off, not at the point between maturity and decrepitude, but 
in the very bud of youth. Besides, in a true social order inte- 
grally adapted to the nature of man, the decline of years will be 
free from pain and decrepitude ; will be so clasped with love and 
veneration in the long established and strong rooted ties of social 
Bolidarity to the heart of its large home, that its green old age will be 
not the least pleasant period of life to the individual, nor, like the 
richly laden fruit tree of autumn bending under the wealth of ripe 
and golden experience, the least useful to society. We shall not 
then hasten to bury our fathers, nor ivUl ihefaUhful creatures with 
whom vye have lived in the interchange of friendly offices he less 
ipelcome to their life and its enjoyments. 

We have now stated the problem, how to effect equilibrium be- 
tween population, human or animal, and production adapted to 
the wants of that life. We applied to this problem the law of 
dual development, inverse and direct. Inverse development is 
tbat period or state determined by the principle of analysis, the 
Cabalist, of the passional gamut, which creates discords. The 
ultimate reason of this principle and the state of temporary inco- 
herence which it determines, seems to be the necessity of the cen- 
tral or collective life — 

1st Of God, then of all the subordinate lives down to that of a 
planet, to express itself in multitudes of individual lives, and the 
necessity of each of these fragmentary individualizations of which 
the human race is one, and each nation, family and person, smaller 
subdivisions, to assert this individuality eccentrically, to develop 
its own specific tone as a preliminary to recognizing its relations 
through communion with other individuals or races, to the unitary 
centre, trunk or source of its life. 

Each musical note needs for a moment to insist on its in£viduiil 
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sound as distinguUhed from the rest of the octave. Each octavo 
has its specific range which must be distinctly recognized by tiio 
composer before blending its accords with others in the complete 
scale of the instrument. The term or duration of this prelimi- 
nary period of incoherent individualization is proportioned to the 
magnitude and to the inertia of the sphere to be harmonized. 
For the notes of a musical octave, it may occupy a fraction of a 
second ; for the instruments of an orchestra, half an hour ; for 
the atoms of a crystal, several minutes; for the crystals of a 
nmss, many hours, days or weeks ; for the organs of a unitary 
animal life, several weeks or months of fcetal existence ; for tlie 
individual lives of a race, many centuries ; the transformations by 
death and alternate existences in different physical and spiritual 
spheres or conditions, being essential to develop theii matual 
affinities, and to determine their natural positions. 

The earth has now been nearly six thousand years engaged in 
preliminary movements, under the analytical principle " Every man 
for himself," and is now only beginning in small nuclei to obey the 
law of the Composite or Centripetal 

2d. Distributive principle, "Ye are all members one of another," 
by organizing Synthetic combinations or industrial and social 
series. With us, as v^nth the atoms, it is the same attractions, 
whose blind impulse caused them to impinge upon each other, 
which under the Serial law which Fourier has announced to us, 
will determine the harmonic grouping. Friendship,* among the 
affections, and music among the sensations, are two levers which 
belong peculiarly to tlie Composite attraction, and through these 
it is enlightening the other affections and senses upon the combi- 
nations necessary to their true interest and full gratification in di- 
rect development. 

The ruling principle of the inverse development of the Earth's 

* We might add Love, bat with this explanAtion. Love iB a pMsl(» whi<^ in 
its essence, as in all Its effects, unites opposite or contradictory characters. As it 
joins the opposite sexes, and contrasted temperaments in its effects, so in its 
essence it is the anion of a material principle the most absolutely exdnsire, with 
a spiritual principle the roost expansive snd emancipating. Through the one ob- 
ject of Love, we are brought into highest sympathy with the universal life of na- 
ttire and our race, yet, in epochs ruled by the material principle, Love has been a 
most fertile source of hostility. Thus is Love shared as an agency between the 
Composite principle, and the Cabalist, which has hitherto employed it as a drief 
cause of hoetUe rivahdea, capable of being absorbed only by the mechanism of 
the Pttssional Beries. 
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life is selfishness, and its cbnraeter, tonaequently, universal inco- 
herence of interests and organization of conflict on every point in 
which two races, classes or individuals, share an attraction ; friend- 
^p and music excepted. 

Our present subject is the application of this principle of Sel- 
fishness and state of incoherence to the attractions of Taste and of 
Hunger. They here lead each to appropriate to himself the bodies 
of other creatures, as applied to other senses they impel him to 
appropriate the results of their labors. 

The logical corroUary of a state of conflicting interests, is re- 
I^ession of individual life, which for want of a genial sphere of 
development is low in degree, partial and fragmenlAry, few beings 
even among the rich finding an outflow for their passions and fa- 
culties. 

We have observed as an absolute principle of nature through 
all the degrees of her life in different animal and vegetable races, 
as well as among individuals, that the reproduction of the Species 
holds a constantly inverse ratio to the development of the indi- 
vidual. 

Applying this law to the low and fragmentary development of 
man and other creatures during the state of incoherence, we per- 
ceive that cxcesfeivo puUnlation is its characteristic, and the in- 
crease must be most rapid precisely amongst those classes who, 
from the evil conditions which repross their own life, are least ca^ 
pable of providing for their ofl^pring. 

The inverse providence of this subversive epoch employs as ita 
pgents for effecting an equilibrium between population and pro- 
duction i war, famine, pestilence and cannibalism ; the results of 
man's incoherence with hi» fellow man by false societies, with the 
elements of nature by false or insufficient methods of culture, &c., 
and with the animal creatures, of whom he constitutes himself the 
tyrant and the foe. The equilibrium thus attained is far from im- 
plying an amount of life equal to the possible production of the 
planet, far even from the actual production ; it refers to the pre- 
sent wasteful modes of Distribution. The absolute principle of 
equilibrium between births and deaths coinddeni with integral de^ 
vehpment ; calculated for the harmonic epochs or normal condi. 
tions of the planet, as the subversive equilibrium for the excep- 
tional periods of incoherence; presupposes, together with refine- 
ment in the quality of life, its increase in' quantity in constant ra- 
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iU> to the increased productiveness of the planet Integral cal« 
lure and refinement of tiie soil and elements, will give the condi- 
tions for integral development and refinement of its human and 
other animal species. 

From the same mathematicai {N'ovidence which thus determines 
the ratio of life to production, we should expect a distribution of 
the different species of that life in those relative proportions most 
eonducive to mutual weiUbeing and harmonic communion. This 
statement appears to us to present a comprehensive and integral 
solution of the difficulties suggested, and to leave no pretext for 
the resort to violent or fraudulent taking of life by one creature 
from another. But however sufficient to one who understands 
the property of the Serial law to harmonize the life of the E^th, 
and who has consequently integral faith in God, there may be 
some who sympathize in our aims and tendencies, and who un- 
derstand how complete an expression of the grossest incoherence 
and most brutal selfishness is presented by our devouring of aiii. 
mals, who may fear that during the ages and generations prece- 
ding the universal establishment of Harmony on the earth, and 
necessary to the progressive refinement and full development of 
its races, their numbers would increase too fast, that it would not 
be safe yet to stay the hand of blood. This is the same class of 
objectors, who in the face of most conclusive statistics, proving the 
increase of murders after capital punishments and their brutaliz- 
ing eftect on the public mind, tell you they hold the gallows hi 
abhorrence, but fear its suppression as removing a check to crime. 
We ask the objectors in either case to look at the results of force 
and bloodshed as they are now actually curried out, whether in 
the destruction of men or animals. 

How does the former succeed in preventing crime, or the latter 
in preventing starvation ? Let Ireland answer. 

Let us show the fallacy of those political economists who mis- 
ttike the results of a false and absurd distribution for those of 
deficient production, and who confound the actual production even 
from our best cultivated countries with their possible. Hear 
Malthus : •* A man born in an already occupied worUy if his f ami" 
ly have not the means to support him^ or if society has no need of 
his labor, has mo right to claim food ; he is in fact super- 

FLUOUS ON THE EABTH ; AND AT THE GEAND BANQUET OF NATURE 

THERE IS NO ROOM FOR HIM. Nature commands this man to begone. 
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and she wiU not he slow to put this order into execution herse^. 
Let every one in this world be ansioerable to himself and for fetm- 
self So much the worse for those who are superfluous on this 
EARTH. We should have too much to do were we to give bread 
to those who are dying of hunger ; who knows even that there 
would remain enough for the rich, population always having a ten- 
dency to exceed the means of subsistence."^ 

Rii*4u*do : — ** By the force of privation the number of laborers du 
mimsh^ and the equilibrium is established.''^ 

These words, it may be urged are those of fiends, not of men, 
but we may remember the old man's saying, *' Do not be frighten- 
ed my dear child, you will never see anything worse than your- 
self." The fiends who have written those words are considered 
to be sound, practical men, and probably quite as humane as their 
neighbors. Living in a sphere of utter subversion of all true 
relations between man and man, through the grasping selfi^ness 
to which incoherence compels, they have simply looked at thingK 
as they really are, and reduced to formulas the principles express- 
ed in them. For this we should thank them ; ifc is not those who 
tell the world harsh and wholesome truths of itself, in whatever 
style, who are its enemies, but those christian teachers, who wal- 
lowing in the fat of the land themselves, deny the Master, in 
whose name they speak, and betray both the present and future 
interest of their race, by diverting human energy from the aim 
which Christ had pointed to it, — ^the embodiment of the law of 
Lov^e in co-operative relations of industry and social life, and at- 
tainment to universal wealth and to happiness, as a consequence 
of thus founding the kingdom of Heaven and Harmony upon the 
earth. 

These are their racers enemies, who not content with acknow- 
ledging the law of selfishness and incoherence as the permanent 
principle of this world, thus consigned by them to their Devil, 
seek to carry the same incoherence through all eternity, by hold- 
ing out to selfishness the bait of a private and individual spiritual 
salvation disconnected with the fate of the earth or the destiny of 
their fellow creatures. 

By statistics of one of the wealthiest, healthiest, and most hu- 
mane of old settled countries. Great Briitain, we shall see that 
Malthus and Ricardo are perfectly just in their conclusions, if the 
present state of things be as they suppose, normal and permanent. 
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instead of being* exceptional And transHory. Reports firom eight 
hundred and fifty- six parishes gave as yearly earnings of average 
laborers employed in day, job, and harvest work, £27 17«. lOrf., 
and including earnings of wife and four children, aged 14, 11, 8, 
and 6, JC41 175. 9d, Seventy-one parishes reported this inad»- 
^[uate for subsistence. Colquhoun computes the number of per* 
sons who were able to live without daily labor, at only 47,000, or 
witli all the members of their families, 234,000, out of 18,000,000, 
while the number of paupers, vagrants, and criminals was, 1,800, 
000, and in London and other cities, one-third of the whole popu- 
kttion. • 

In Ireland, for months, whilst ship loads of provisions were 
daily leaving her ports, the newspapers contained regular but* 
ledns of the deaths by starvation, and the pestilence incident 
Bpon it, as destructive as the Plague or the Cholera. These things 
are noticed in Crreat Britain simply because they have not yet 
been long enough organized there as normal facts. In India, for 
centuries it has occurred that a district might be depopulated by 
fiunine and the dead be strewn around the walls of the n<nghbor- 
ing dties, wiliioat occanoning more commotion than the deatme- 
tion of the last swarm of ants. 

If the divine mathematics determine for the ages of selfish iiieo- 
kerence in which creatures prey upon each other, a condition of 
geneial poverty, even to the point of starvation for the masses Biid 
imm^ise capacities for production, of which their internal conflict 
{Meventa them from availing themselves ; and if it is equally evident 
tliat the combinations of Serial Industry will secure to a much 
greater amount of life, general wealth and abundance ; it follows 
that in the middle terms between the two extremes, the proportion 
of sapply to demand, of destiny to attraction ; the cessation of 
ihe eiirse and the beginning of the blessing, will be effected in 
the precise ratio that men act out ChristiMnity in all their relations 
among themselves and towards the animal creation, and substitute 
for the law of force and fraud founded in selfishness, the law of 
love and justice founded in unity. 

To fear that the amount of life upon the earth can ever exceed 
her capacity of production, is, like all that want of practical faith 
in God which prevails during the epochs of misery and moral sub- 
veraion, equally a want of common sraise. It is just as sensible 
as if a hair on our head should fall to pulling up and devouring 
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the huirs around it from an appreliension that more haks should 
grow on the head than the head had room for. 

The ^)eciea and races of the earth are the individual expressions 
of her collective life, refining itself through the various modes 
of sensation, affection, and intelligence, in the animal kingdono, 
and through the attraction to unity or sentiment of God, in the 
human race, connecting itself consciously with the central life of 
creation. The noxious and subversive life with which our planei 
now abounds, is at once proof of its strength and its disease; it 
is like the copious eruption of pustules which cover the psorie 
body of a stout child : the cure of the disease is not by piekiuif 
off the pustules or by setting the noxious creatures to eat each 
other, but by determining a healthy state of the child's blood and 
nervous system, or of the earUi's circulation of running streams 
and magnetic currents, through an integral system of culture^ re* 
generating the expressions of life by transforming their sphere. 

Having taken a bird's eye view of the actual, let us proceed to 
calculate the possible. 

What number of men can be supplied with the necessaries and 
comforts of life, either by direct produce or through exchange, 
from the area of one square mile ] 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A moderate average production in wheat, whose yield is leas 
tiian that of most other grains, roots and fruits, is twenty bushels ^ 
to the acre. 

For his subsistence a man requires an average of two pounds of 
grain a day, which when prepared and cooked will be very much 
increased. This is equal to thirteen bushels per year. 

This we presume will be allowed to be a fair middle term. The 
Arab gum gatherer bears the heats of the desert on five omiees 
of gum ; the Canadian b&ntman will consume fifteen pounds of 
flesh. 

At a yield of twenty bushels of wheat, thirtecn-twentieths of 
an acre will suffice for a man's food ; he will want an equal area 
for forest, another for buildings and courts, and another for mea» 
dow. Thirteen-twentieths multiplied by four, equal two and 
three-fifths acres, which, as the divisor of 640, gives 246 inhaU- 
tants to the square mile. 

Deducting one- fourth for unproductive sites, there reroaiBS 
1861. 
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At this rate, Europe will support 185i multiplied by 3,256,6.59 

square miles, area of Europe, giving 604,100,244 inhabitants, al- 
lowing to each individual two and three-fifihs acres of productive 
soil or to a fiimily of five persons, a lot of thirteen acres. 

But as even under the present very limited advantages and im- 
perfect adaptation of science to culture, wheat is produced at the 
rate of 70 bushels to the acre , and as the allowance of three- 
fourths of the soil to forest, meadow, and domestic or manufiic- 
turing employments, will secure to the remaining fourth the best 
conditions of manuring, &c., and the advantage of periodical rest 
in grass by alternation with the meadow ; we may justly calculate 
on tills high yield of 70 bushels of wheat to the acre as capable 
of being universalized over the three-fourths of good or readily 
imj^roved soil of Europe, on which we speculate. This reduces 
the area necessary for an individual's support to something more 
than five- sevenths of an acre — 70 bushels divided by 20 bushels 
equal to three and one-half, multiplier of the yield, and divisor of 
two and three-fifths acres, which was the former estimate. Three 
and one-half equal thirtyfive tenths, divided by two and three-fifths 
or twentysix tenths, equal twenty-six thirty-fifihs, or somethiog 
more than five-sevenths of an acre to each individual, or between 
three or four acres to a family of five persons. At this rate the 
area of a square mile will support 185i, former proportion to 
the sqaare mile, multiplied by 3^, equal to 6491, which, mul- 
tiplied by 3,256,659 square miles in Europe, gives 2,114,385,854 
inhabitants of Europe. 

We note that this calculation, although taking in, as before, 
only three-fourths of the surface of Europe, employing the terma 
1851 to the square mile, instead of 246, and though still as be- 
fore allowing only one-fourth of the soil to tillage, retrenches the 
family lot from 13 acres to little more than 3 acres for each fami- 
ly,— a space quite sufficient for comfort and even luxury, indepen- 
dent of associative combinations, but which presupposes the sup- 
ply of fuel from the coal bed instead of the forest, and reduces 
the number of domestic animals, except under arrangements un- 
known to civilization and incompatible with incoherence of 
interests. 

But as a large number of domestic animals may be subsisted 
from fodder or leaf of the grains, the herbaceous stalks of eaeu- 
knt roots and other aliments which are essentially connected with 
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our own table service ; as the cornfield is, independently of its 
tribute to man, one of the most active spheres of nature's life ; 
as the forest remaining on one-fourth of the whole area furnishes 
a home xmd sustenance to the wild creatures, and as a rotation of 
grain and vegetable crops is a substitute for grass, the fourth 
given up to meadow may be included in tillage. 

This will double again the possible population. After thia 
point the proportional space demanded for houses, courts, facto- 
ries, &c , will have so far increased, that no farther developments 
of population can be admitted without speculating on domestic 
association of many families, possible only in the Passional Series. 
This order has indeed been virtually implied, all along, smce un- 
der systems of incoherent interests, we find the old countiies de- 
teriorating in soil and climate, and capable of supporting every 
year a smaller population in comfortable conditions : admitting tho 
establishment of this order, we proceed to determine the physical 
posstbilitieci of increase. The barren portion of the soil in 
reference to which a deduction of population was made, which, 
during the interval necessary to raise tlie present population 
of 170,000,000 to the last term of 4,228,771,708, will have 
been undergoing a disintegration of its rocks through the action 
of the elements, and the vegetable growth upon them, and have 
become covered with a soil which the increased resources in ani- 
mal manures may raise to any possible degree of fertility. An 
i acre is now counted to each individual, and there is still left an 
entire fourth of the country in forest. 

As trees bearing nuts and fruits can be easily substituted 
for barren trees, to the general advantage of human and other ani- 
mal interests, we may obtain an additional supply of food, 
still we have not touched the vast resources which new ap- 
plications of science, already discovered or discoverable, to agrf- 
cullure, open to the future. The highest amount we have cal- 
culated, still leaves Europe more integi-ally forested, and more 
ornamentally as well as usefully cultivated than at present, and 
redeemed from swamp, desert and morbific effluvias, and secures 
to the laborer abundance of the best quality of food as the basis 
of the luxury and other harmonies in which he shares. 

It will be also considered that by the system of agricultural 
and domestic associations embracing 300 to 400 families, building 
room is greatly economized, at the same time that eaeh fiunilj u 
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more conveniently located in the nmtary palace ; and instead of 
heSiag ent up mto little i acre lots, tracts of several thoosaad 
aeree distributed in the eoltores best adapted to each site, will 
SQiroond each {dialanstery. 



PROGRAMME 

OP AN INTEGRAL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 

This is no other than that of an agricultural and 
domestic association : for the ills of humanity are not 
to be cured by fragments, but through the true relation 
of all the elements of society in an organic unity. 

Its conditions are cognizable first, as spiritual, social 
and climatic ; secondly, under the heads of capital, 
talent and labor ; and its relations fall under the 
aspects of production and of enjoyment, of hygiene 
and of regeneration. 

Given a population of 100 to 400 families — 400 to 
1800 persons, varied in respect to age, sex, and tem- 
perament, tastes, characters and fortunes, and unitary 
in respect to language, religion, relation to climate, 
co-operative industry and general intentions of har- 
mony. 

This people have assembled through the media : 

1st. Of a general system of propagandism connect- 
ing the spirit of the teachings of Jesus Christ with 
the serial organization and principles of social science 
announced by Charles Fourier, as the method necessary 
to accomplish the aims of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity among men, and their communion in the har- 
monies of nature. 

2d. Through the devotion of men of Science, Cap- 
ital and powerful Character, who have selected from 
the present societies those men and women of good 
12 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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faith and energy, most suited by their turn of character 
and industrial capacities to constitute a superior 
society, and induced them by reasonable guarantees 
to combine at the chosen location. 

3d. The unitary dwellings, workshops and field 
cultures having been arranged according to the 
method explained in the "New Industrial World," 
the people aforesaid distributes itself in series of 
groups according to vocations, capacities and affinities 
of industry and character, of which the following 
table may give some conception, though very greatly 
abridged in the specification of groups and series, 
which are limited only by the chances of profitable 
employments on the one hand and the varieties of 
taste and capacity on the other ; after the number of 
associates permits freedom of action, in which respect 
1800 is greatly to be preferred to 400. 

SERIES OF GROUPS. 

Before proceeding, it may be well to establish 
precisely the meaning of these words in social 
science. The Series is only a higher group, of which 
the proximate elements are groups, as the group is a 
lower Scries of which the proximate elements are 
persons, A Phalanx is to one of its Series as a 
Series is to one of its groups. A group presupposes a 
central or pivotal character identified with a central or 
pivotal object of action, round whom and which, as ac- 
tive and neuter pivot, the group forms by sympathetic 
attraction and acts with unitary consent, having at 
all times freedom to disperse, if stronger attractions 
call elsewhere, private contracts always excepted. 
The chief or pivot of the group holds office and di- 
rection by natural right, confirmed by election, and 
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codes his rank from the hour that he ceases to concili- 
ate these two titles. 

The movement of the different Series is varied by 
the alternate formation and dissolution of their groups, 
which operate in short sessions, generally of from one 
to four hours in mechanical emplojrments, and interlock 
their interests by the interchange of their members. 
The larger groups operate in sections or subgroups 
where the details of their function permit. Emula- 
tion is fiivored by their distinction into a centre and 
wings, and the same distribution obtains among the 
entire groups of each Series. For the most perfect 
symmetry and equilibrium of a Series it ought to con- 
tain as many as thirty -two groups, whose extreme 
winglets furnish the transitions to other Series. 

Each Series embracing all the functions of a given 
department, its treasurer receives and its council dis- 
burses the contributions of its respective groups, and 
the dividends accruing to them from the collective 
profit of the phalanx, which is decreed in the follow- 
ing proportions : ^^ to labor, in ratio of the number 
of hours or the number and quality of pieces execu- 
ted, according to its nature, and these discriminated by 
the three terms of necessity, utility and pleasure ; the 
least attractive labors drawing the highest dividends. 
The element of talent or skill draws ^ on the whole 
profit, which is again divided into premiums on inven- 
tion and original improvements, awards to administra- 
tive functions combined with simple labor, and prizes 
to superior execution. The award of ^ to Capital, 
as it stands in Fourier's theory, is perhaps an over es- 
timate and lies open to fiiture adjudication. The in- 
terest paid for the use of capital will be always in the 
inverse ratio to its abundance, thus by the increased 
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produetion and vast economies of association, it may 
fiill very low. Fourier, besides, provides that it shsdl 
bear an inverse ratio to the sum invested, so that a la- 
borer whose savings amount only to a few hundreds, 
will draw an interest proportionally greater than a 
millionaire. 

Each group distributes among its component m^n- 
bers the sum decreed to it by tiie Serial council, or re- 
invests such sum in stock to the credit of each mem- 
ber, if so preferred. 

Before any of these awards are made, the tax of the 
state is levied from the sum total of profits, and also 
file integral minimum or fund of social charity, cover- 
ing the educational expenses of childhood, the neces- 
saries of subsistence, food, lodging, &c., for all alike, 
and special provision for the comfort of the aged. 
Thus far the phalanx may be called an organic com- 
munity ; after these first claims of life and Social 
firiendship are satisfied, come the varied distinctions 
of superiority demanded by ambition, and which com- 
stitute the hierarchy of merit. 

The Series, formed by the combined intervention 
of the three distributive principles, (elaborately treated 
in my "Trinity and Incarnation " and in "Industrial 
Organization, &c.," forth coming ;) is tested by the 
brilliant rivalries of its groups, by the fusion of indi- 
vidual interests in their corporate spirit, by the equili- 
brium resulting jfrom judicious interchanges in opera- 
ting by short sessions, and by the enthusiasm created 
in defence of the collective unity. 

Whoever speaks of Industrial organization without 
a perfect recognition of the triune law of distnbutiany 
attested by all the known harmonies of the univeiaoi 
is completely innooent of Sb^ Science, ^nd has nq 
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affiliation with Fourier or Phalansterians other than 
that extended bj mere courtesy. To the ignorance 
of this &ct is due the disastrous misconception of the 
American public, through the abuse of the term Pha- 
lanx by absurd little associations in various parts of 
our country, aided by the unfortunate defences of 
&lse friends, among our smart, superficial, charlatans 
<rf the Press, such as Horace Greely and other mere 
civilized moralists. 

SKETCHES OF A DAT IN THE SERIAL ORDER. 

[Note. — ^The markO signifies that the seasioii of the series to 
which it is affixed, is continiioiis, though their groups alternate 
periodically, an arrangement already introduced in certain branches 
of steam machinery where a loss would result from stoppage. 
The mark ^ signifies continuity through the hours of the day ; 
^^, through the hours of the night, and ( through half the day 
hours. The letters A, B, &e. stand for persons whom we shall 
foBow tlirough their various groups.] 

Suppose a day of June or early October, which will be nearest 
the average climate of the earth, under an integral system of cul- 
ture, and the application of meteorological science. 

M0ftllI5G — 

4 - & Culmary Series O. (See note 1.) 
1st Breakfast Groups. 
Series of Domeatic animals^^* 
At Early Groups. 

(Stable scavenger work, assisted by bydraatS) and other uni^ 

tary mechanism.) (Note 3.) 
Series of Florists,^ transition Groups in service of Tern- 
pie, who arrange and adorn, according to the weather, 
the external or internal Chapel, for tiie celebration of the 
Orisons. 
Series of Hunt (Note 3.) 
1^ Orisons, as the Sun appears. 
3ems of worship. (Note 4.) 
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GronjM of Templar Maalc. 
Groups of Templar Florists. 
A A B Representation, with ai^Hropriate Sjrmbols, of eveiy Intinch 
of industry, which, in its production of the beautiful and 
the useful, brings man into co-operation with the 
Sun and Earth. 
5i A Breakfast for early Groups. 

Series of domestic Service, 1st Group of wsiters. (Note 5.) 
Readers, Musicians, &g., according to c^'gaaization of 
each table. (Note 6.) 
B Series of Florists, Groups of active culture^, 
A Series of VegetiUe Gardeners^- 

Groups of Gatherers — transition to kitehen, other Groups 
of various cultures. 
Series of Field Labor^ 1st Groups. (Note 7.) 
Series of Meehaoic Arts O 1st Groups. (Note 8.) 
7 B 3d Breakfast hour with the complementary Groups of 
Waiters, &c. as above. 
B Animal Series ( Groups of Education, (training to obey 
signals of a unitary language.) (Note 3.) 
Series of Forest ^ Groups of woodcutters. Groaps of 

picturesque arrangements. 
Domestic Series.'^ Groups of chamber work. (Note 9.) 
Series Laundry '^. 
9 B Session of Medical Council. 
Board of Health. 
A Group of Farriery. 

Series Commercial '^ . (Note 10.) 
Groups Internal, agents of the unitary stores. 
A Groups External, importing and transporting. 

Interval filled by alternate Groups interlocking the Series 
described as persistent, and by 
A Series Sybilline (. (Note 9.) 

Group Mathematical. Groups studjdng physiology, 
B Practical Psychology or Neurology, and Comparative Psy- 
chology, or interpretation of hieroglyphic characters in 
the universal analogy of the kingdoms of nature. 
13-3 Dinner with its appropriate groups. 

Successive Groups, variously organized at the scene of 
their labor in field or shop ; in saloons or under shade 
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bowers; at large tables or small; composed of friends 
A & B or of tlie members' of a single family cirele at pleasure • 
supplied according to order from the unitary kitchen ; 
with their supplementary Groups of Musicians^ Readers, 
Waiters, &c. (Note 10.) 

3 B Session of the Library and Gallery of Fine Arts. 

4 Scientific Exchange — Conference of Chemists, Mathemati- 

cians, &c. 

5 Scries Sibylline. Group Geological. 

B & A Group of Natural History with comparative Psychology. 
Sunset. Vespers. 
Series of worship. 
A & B Groups Musical, Floral, and others, as mentioned in 

morning worship. 
71 A & B Evening Repast. Group of waiters, &c 
B & A Series of Drama, including opera, tableaux, recitations, 
improvisations, fantochini, dioramas, and dancing and 
and other gymnastic harmonies. 
Court of Love. (Note 11.) 
10 BA Social Exchange, wherein arrangements for next day's in- 
dustrial or other Groups, may be formed or modified. 
101 Series of observatory^. Sybilline Groups. 
Passional Astronomy, Science of Destinies. 
Series of Patrol^. (Note 12.) 

Steam machinery and other series of persistent character, 
alternating their groups at periods, as above noticed. 
Besides the Sybilline classes here mentioned, there arc in every 
industrial group persons of the most catholic sympathies and 
powers of expression, who attend to visiting strangers, or to can- 
didates for admission ; these are true schoolmasters who teach as a 
favor the theory of science to those already interested in its practice. 
Alfred has a strong attraction for animals ; this becomes the 
pivot of his industrial tendencies, preserving a unity in variety. 
It leads him out among the early risers to the stable of his favor- 
ite horses, in whom, through the endearment of kindly intercourse, 
he has developed traits of superior intelligence and of great 
psychological as well as practical interest. He tames refractory 
creatures by the eye charm, and it is through this avenue that he 
has become interested in neurology, a branch of transcendant sci- 
ence which has proved invaluable by its development >of conceutrat- 
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ed will, virile majesty, and beneficent impulse. His pursuits of 
natural history, physiology, and the practice of farriery, have 
grown out of his pivotal taste, as natural corollaries where free 
bcopc and encouragement was afforded. It has also determined 
bid transition into the agricultural series towards the groups of 
the maize and oat ; a little sheaf of the latter he wears as an in- 
dustrial symbol at the Orisons and Vespers. To the attainment 
of unity with nature through his industrial tastes, A adds a social 
charm of friendship and ambition, for in several of his functions 
he is associated with the Little Hordes, from whose body he is a 
graduate, with honorary distinctions, and the prizes allotted to the 
racers of his rearing have made him a man of no small note. He 
also holds an office of profit and trust in the commercial series, 
as factor for the equine series of the district. 

The rude and virile character of A's pursuits have developed a 
certain chivalric heroic vein, which renders him rather a favorite 
with the fair. His session in the garden at 5^, affords some 
piquant passages with the young belles of the Moss Rose, an ad- 
joining culture. We may here perhaps discover a clue to his 
presence at a musical rehearsal about 1 P. M., and of Laura's rich 
color and her deeper tone as their voices blend in the harmony, 
Music is an agent of great importance in the harmonic education 
of animals. At dinner he meets a pleasant circle of his choice. 
In the early hours of the afternoon, he reads to an admiring group 
of little brothers and sisters, some favorite work on natural histo- 
ry, with curious commentaries " qtu^ vidit et quorum pars magna 
Jfuit^^ and then takes a little pet or two off with him into the field 
or workshop; for A, like a true knight of the saddle, wears the 
horse-shoe medal on his industrial uniform. The evening drama 
where he enacts some Cossack part, may engage him in a roman- 
tic scene with the young lady before mentioned, by whose chair 
he may have waited at the evening repast ; and the social court 
before retiring, in the tone of free expansion which characterizes 
the evening hours, raises the charm of the day to a climax. To- 
morrow, other variations on the same pivots, and so may our 
young Centaur, not ignobly nor ungracefully, give his mane to the 
breeze through the gallop of life. 

B, is a physician, — ^for we speculate here on the first years of 
harmony, before time sufficient has elapsed for the extirpation of 
the germs of disease, by true medical science, which sliall disco- 
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ver by a well ordered collective experimentation, so difficult dur- 
ing the jar of individual competition, those medicinal types of all 
morbific miasms, which are capable of convej^ing them transient* 
ly into the healthy body, and causing their expulsion from the 
sick by the same efficient reactions excited against themselves. 

Preventive measures, such as a scientific cookery — ^free and in- 
tegral ventilation — public baths — ^the novel stimulus of comfort, 
a beautiful sphere and honorable position, on the frame of Civiliza- 
tion's jaded and brutalized labor hacks'—the exchange by the mid- 
dle classes of their stagnant monotony for a full-toned, racy and 
varied life, and the rescue of the rich from the thraldrom of hol- 
low and heartless frivolity, where their own wealth and state are 
their worst enemies by the free development pro\ided by the 
Series for every character, taste and pursuit ; will indeed obviate 
the common exciting causes of disease. Those who take cogni. 
zance of their life's brightest seasons, will understand the power- 
ful influence towards high health, of all our noble passions. Am- 
bition, Friendship and Love ; these may expect in the Serial order 
a daily gratification. Still, there will remain a class of chronic pre- 
dispositions, rooted like fungi in the organism, which will continue 
to require the physician's care ; and during the first generations 
of Harmony, his office will acquire an importance altogether new, 
since he may there aim at the radical extirpation of those evils 
which he can now only palliate or remove for a time, in order te 
make room for new ones. 

In grubbing out old snags he will at least see a possible end to 
his labors, for the means of prevention are now placed in his 
hands, and the great humanity, which often under a cold impassive 
manner, has ever thrown this profession in the vanguard of dan- 
ger, where horror darkened thickest, wants no higher attraction 
than the guarantee of a £ur field of action, and possible success 
in its god-like toil. 

The name, indeed, of Physician will constantly tend to its first 
derivation from phusis, nature. His duties will comprise sanato- 
ry provisions, adaptations, to the different temperaments ; medical 
jurisdiction over the stables, poultry yard and kitchen ; extirpiu 
tion of soda, pearlash, and other scelerata, accursed ingredients 
with which our food is now adulterated ; fried grease, with flesh 
of diseased animals, falsified wines, et id genvs omne. The phy- 
sician's province which now lies in mere contention with physical 
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evils, in harmony will rise to provisien of sanatory conditions, 
both physical and psychical 

We return from our digression. It was necessary ib apologize 
for introducing the name of physician in a glimpse at hannonic 
life. 

B first appears at the orisons wearing as a badge, a sprig of the 
aconite, chief type of the class of inflammatory diseases and 
acute neuroses, in whose cure he has attained celebrity. The 
sprig may be clasped by a symbolic button of his professional 
Series, bearing the head of Hahnemann. 

After worship he repairs to his favorite garden spot planted in 
baleful beauty, in divergent radii from a central mound, 

" Where with weak sense the the chaste Mimosa stands. 

From each rude touch removes her timid hands. 

Oft as light clouds o*er pass the smnaier glade, 

Alaimed she trembles at the moving shade. 

And feek alive through all her tender form 

The whispered muimurs of the gathering stomi ; 

Shuts her sweet eyelids to approaching night 

And hails with freshened charm the rising light" 

[We have placed the Mimosa in the centre, because it tjrpes that exces- 
sive sensibility of the nervous system so characteristic of the present tea 
and coffee-drinking social epoch, which, suppressing the healthy manifes- 
tations of the pa&sions in highly organized persons, to substitute artificial 
excitement, predisposes to neuralgia and other perversions rf nervous 
energy.] 

" All wan and shivering from the leafless glade 
The sad Anemone reclines her head. 
Grief on her cheeks has paled the roseate hoe. 
And her sweet eyelids dropped with pearly dew." 

[In coincidence with this character, the Anemone PuIsadHa m its 
medicinal virtues causes and cures morbid states, especially of 
and connected with a soft melancholy weeping mood-] 

" Sofa'd on silk amid her charm-built towers 
Her weed of Asphodel and Amaranth bowers, 
Where sleep and silence guard the aah tU»odes 
In solkn apathy Papaver* nods ; 
Faint o^er her couch in scintillating streams 
Pass the thin forms of fancy and of dreams 
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Troie by encfasntment on the relvet gronod 
Fair youths and beauteous ladies chister round, 
On chrystal pedestals they seem to sigh, 
fiend the meek knee and lift the imploring eye. 
And now the sorceress bares her shriyelled hand 
And drcles thrice in air her ebon wand. 
Flndied with new life descending statues talk, 
The pliant marble softening as they wvJk. 
With deeper sobs reviving lovuis breathe. 
Fair bosoms rise and soft hearts pant benealh ; 
With wanner lips relenting damsels speak. 
And tingUng blushes tinge the Parian cheek ; 
To viewless lutes aerial voices sing. 
And hovering loves are heard on rustling wing, 
^e waves her wand again,— fresh horrors seize 
Their stifTning limbs— their vital currents freeze. 
By each cold nymph her marble lover lies 
And leaden slumbers seal their glassy eyes" 

^Darwin^B BcUnie OardenJ* 

This garden, if we may judge from the fond solicitnde with 
which the Doctor moves from plant to plant, is as dear as the ap- 
ple of his eye. No profane foot dares intrude upon its precincts. 
Many a dainty secret has he wooed from nature in this fragrant 
shade, while the humming birds winnowed the air around, and 
sprinkled him with the Mimosa's salmon colored petals. After some 
edlent converse with his plants however, he would sometimes fain 
unlock the gushing of rich thought to some appreciant ear. What 
rustling is that in the rose hedge ? Chesnut locks glance from 
their jessamine circlet down a Parian neck, and the orbed spell of 
B dark and tender eye meets his, as an arch gesture, ^ the symbol 
Yose held lightly to her lips, pleads admission for this beautiful 
fttlence." A beck, and lightly springing over the boundary line, 
his faverite is clasped in his arms. She shares that morning's 
watch with the fresh flowers, and the lessons given thus in love, 
not only ray their light through many a rose-hued chamber of the 
soul in its morning flush, but they may flutter with dove-like 
peace over the pillow of pain ; for there are provinces of medicine 
peculiarly woman's, in which man's presence is an outrage upon 
delicacy, and in which science is continually baflled by the reserve 
and even falsehood, which many even very intelligent women will 
not scruple to practice, even at the risk of life, and under the 
atmtest tortures. B's isolated gardening is not an example of 
group enlture, but an instance of the elastic character of the. 
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Series, which allows equally for indiYidual and eoUective Industry 
and pleasure, and admits of all manner of transitions. B break- 
fasts at 7 with his pupil in the Haydn saloon — a fiincy bower 
where they meet friends from a neighboring Phalanx come to join 
in the early harvesting. From this time until 9 he is occupied 
with his patients or with the gazettes, medical and other pnblica. 
tions, in the wing of the library set apart for them. 

He assists at the medical conference at 9, where cases under 
treatment are discussed, and the knowledge and sagacity of the 
whole medical corps, if desirable, brought to bear upon them. 
Unitary hygienic measures for the Phalanx are also here discussed. 
The business dispatched is likely to be the more satisfactory, that 
the dividend of the medical board is paid, not in the direct, but in the 
inverse ratio to the amount of illness in the Phalanx annually. 

Between 10 and his dinner hour at 1, besides his specific duties, 
B officiates as a teacher in the class of Physiology, composed 
only of those who have sought him from attraction and preference. 
It is a little band of enthusiasts, such as Hahnemann formed 
around him while exploring the Materia Medica, and whom he lets 
slip from time to time, as the game starts, in many a new and 
laurel clustered field of science. These are his intelligent aada, 
they are eager to show their gratitude for his unbought, unpur- 
chaseable instructions, and it is to be strongly suspected that cer- 
tain kind offices are performed about the Doctor's garden which 
would show, after all its affected isolation, that it was the nucleus 
of a masked group. 

The Dinner to-day at 1 is a Floral feast, given by the series 
of Florists in their grounds, where litUe round or oblong tables 
with from five to fifteen seats are clustered about an eminence, on 
which, commanding a view of the whole, sit the Pivotal group 
with honorary members. The most beautiful flowers and choicest 
fruits crown the table and environ it; the waiters are robed as 
Flora, Vertumnus, Pomona, Fauna and other classic, figures, and 
the sweetest, freshest music, from windharps, flutes, musical bells 
and other instruments of an assorted band concealed in the shrub- 
bery, floats around, overarching the golden hour with tones that 
the flower spirits love. Besides the joyousness inspired by mate- 
rial beauty and luxury, and the tone of frank cordiality, which 
springs from sympathy of pursuit and interest, there is evident on 
every side a deeper and livelier feeling, which may be due to the 
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a5tsistance of a certain mystical corps, very important on these oc- 
cusions, who develop their cabalistic propensities in the assort- 
ment of characters according to their passional affinities. We 
have not appropriated a special hour of session to these votaries 
of Psyche. Thoy hate forms, set meetings and argumentation, 
and are generally invisible agents, seen only through their effects. 
This is a use which which the Series will discover for characters 
now very much undervalued, from our Transcendental dissectors, 
who pick you to pieces to get at your experience, and discuss 
their friends in a manner altogether shocking to the sensibilities 
of the vulgar, down to the old fashioned tea table gossip, who en- 
joy their sandwitches and scandal with a zest which ought long 
ago to have set the wits of our philosophers to work to discover 
its true employment. 

Fresh from the inspiration of this feast, B repairs at 3, when 
the Papillon again claims its right, with some visitors in whom 
his interest has been growing during the last two hours, to the 
library and gallery of fine arts, whose chef d^ceuvres, the elevation 
and expansion of feeling now attained, lead them to appreciate 
with a truth and intensity possible only in the full tension of life. 
In that which most of us now lead, art and nature alike are shroudp 
ed, sealed and mute. 

From 4 to 7 may be assigned again to B's scientific studies and 
professional duties, since there exists in the operations of the 
mind naturally required by these, an element of variety already 
organized, which precludes that attraction for change of groups 
and occupations occurring so frequently in the material spheres of 
industry. His class of Natural History at 6 will be quite as much 
diversion as a scientific distribution demands. 7 brings ns to 
the evening Vespers, where the principle of the Orisons is pre- 
served, in allotting to each passional and industrial attraction its 
representation as tending to the divine Unity through some ave- 
nue of beauty and use, whilst the tone of the oral prayer, of the 
music, and other symbols, may change the spirit of aspiration 
which characterized the Orisons, for the expression of attainment 
and rest, of satisfied love, in the vespers. 

B enjoys with his family the evening repast During the even- 
ing he is carried off to the Drama, where Frank and Lucy, who 
have received a Thespian promotion, are to make their debut, and 
will be watching for Papa's eye. All the children, of the Pha^ 
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lanx are ambitious to intervene in the dramatic performances, and 
this spirit is encouraged by daily rehearsals in the measured har- 
monies of music, motion and passional expression, because they 
contribute in the highest degree to give grace, confidence and 
refinement, and combined in the hall of the opera hung with rich 
paintings and flower-festooned, with the harmonies of light, 
color and fragrance, make this exercise a symbol of divine har- 
mony, interlocking it with worship. 

At 10 B strolls into the social courts, where a knot of his 
young fevorites quickly gather round him, and carry him quite 
away into their fresh buoyant existence. The relations of the 
oW and young are in the Phalanx of a very lively nature, since 
the attractions of interest which bring them together coincide 
with those of contrasted age, where accords similar to the muu- 
cal of the 1st, 3d, and 6th, &c., reach a climax in the contact of 
extremes in the first and the last octave of ages between the pa- 
triarch and his grandson or great-grandson. 

The serial industry is now finished, and this little world is 
rounded by another world of sleep, where the voice of the night- 
ingale or mocking-bird singing to the moon within the crescentic 
area of the Phalanstery garden, some late, love-taught flute, or the 
billowy serenade, alone, float through the dream-halls like voices 
bf guardian spirits. 

Note 1. — CuLiNAaY Series. 

In compliance with the cabalist attraction, or principle of analysis, 
this series 'divides into the several departments engaged in the 
preparation of grains, vegetables, fruits, confectionary, beverages 
and (duriqg the first years of approximative harmony) of animal meats ; 
with the pivotal series of deserts, into which all the other classes of in- 
gredients enter, which in the delicate and composite repasts of Harmony 
will acquire much more importance than at present, whilst the superior 
skill required in their composition, gives to their series the highest ar- 
tistic rank. Each of these series, in its own hall or halls, provides a cer- 
tain number and variety of dishes, as preconcerted by the Distributive 
Council, and proportioued'to the demand. Tabular statistical registries, 
showing the relative proportions of material required in the different 
combinations of the dishes furnished, will enable this ratio, after 
ft little experience, to be accurately adjusted. According to the de* 
mand for the dishes they prepare, some groups of these series are angle^ 
giving but one session in the day ; others multiple, functioning during 
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many hoars, in which di£fereBt sectionfl of tbe same groap aiiemaU 
tbeir sessiuiis. 

The short sestfoD, required by the attraction for Tariet j, fiualitates 
the connection of each branch of culinary preparation with its related 
pursuits in the garden, orchard, vineyard, laboratory, and ooDsenratory ; 
essential to maintain unity, and to interlock interests in the different 
departnaenta of consumption, preparation, conservation, distributioii, and 
production. 

The Composite passion attracts the individuals engaged m eadi 
branch, to form a group and tmst in concert ; at once preventing the waste 
and the ooUisioD of ineoberent industry, and establishing tbe social bads 
of industrial attraction, unattainable by isolated efibrt Analogous dia- 
positiona prevail in the other series. 

Note 2. — Stable Seevice and LmxE Hoedxs. 

From FBurier*» JWiff InduttruJ World, 
Note 2. — ^The Little Hordes hold the rank of the loldiery of Ood in 
service of industrial unity ; by this title, they must be the first in the 
breach, wherever unity is in danger ; they take charge of all those 
branches of industry which, otherwise, from their repugnant eharacter, 
would require hired laborers and the classes esteemed vulgar. 

In the performance of these labors they divide themselves into three 
bodies ; the first devoted to unclean functions, as draining, manuring, 
and so forth ; the second to dangerous labors, to the extermination of 
reptiles, to feats of dexterity ; the third participating in both kinds. 
The whole class, composed of the lyceana and gymtuuianB, of both 
sexes, will be mounted on dwarf horses. 

Upon them will devolve the daily duty of keeping the public roads 
iu order : it is to the patriotic pride of the Little Hordes that Harmo- 
njr will be indebted fi>r grand roads throughout its whole domain, more 
Rumptuous tlian the aisles of our parterres — ^roads ornamented with 
trees and shrubs and even with flowers in the perspective. 

If the slightest damage happens to a post-route, the alarm is instant- 
ly sotaided, the Little Hordes go and repair it for the time being, and 
pitch a temporary pavilion used in case of accidents, through fear lest 
the damage should be perceived by passers-by and should lead them 
to accuse the Phalanx of having a bad Horde ; — a re{»'oach which it 
would equally incur if they should find a poisonous reptile, or a nest 
of caterpillars, or should hear a croaking of toads by the road-side; 
this uocleanliness would bring the Phalanx into disrepute and would 
lower the price of its shares. 

Although the labor of the little Hordes is the most difficult of all, 
through its want of dire(^ attractiveness, yet they receive the smallest 
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remuneratkii of all the seriet. They would not accept anything, if it 
were oooaidered decent in Association to receive no share. They ac- 
cept only the smallest share, which, however does n<A prevent each one 
of their members from gaining the highest rates in other oocupatioBe ; 
but, as a corporation which has unitary philanthropy for its object, they 
make the most gratuitous devotion possible, their law. 

To give lustre to this devotion, they allow the Little Hordes (althoi^ 
they are composed of children under age), to sacrifice, from the tinae 
that they are nine years old, one-eighth part ci their fortune iu the ser- 
vice of God or of Unity, words synonymous, since unity or harmony 
is the end of God. Thus a child who possesses 80,000 francs, of whicli 
he has not the disposal before his minority, has the right to withdraw 
10,000 after he is nine years old, and turn it over to the treasury of the 
Little Hordes, if he is a member of that body. And what is more, it 
will not be an easy matter for rich children to obtain this favor, in spite 
of the offers of handsome sums, which .in Civilization would be the 
pledge of a brilliant reception. 

When the session is held for the division of profits, the Little Hord^ 
bring all their personal property ; and if any series complains of not 
getting its fair proportion by akuadred or two of louis, the Little Ehan 
carries a basket of two hundred louis to the chief of tliat series ; they 
are bound to accept it; in refusing it they would outrage opinion, which 
has decided beforehand that the Sacred Legion has the right to sacri- 
fice its fortune for the support of unity, for the reparation of any mis- 
takes which the judgments of men may have committed. It is a se- 
vere rebuke to that series, a hint to organize itself better another year, 
to distribute its assortment of characters, of rivalries, in a more scien- 
tific manner, so as not to occasion at the next division of profits any 
discussion to the injury of unity. A Phalanx which should get the 
name of being subject to such misunderstandings at the decisive mo- 
ment, at the time of the distribution of profits, would fall into general 
discredit, as, if its scale of characters were false, its stock would fell ; 
the holders of it would pass it off as fast as possible, because tliey 
know in Harmony that the material part or industry is in danger, if 
tlie passional is in discord, and that the passional also is in danger if 
the material is not satisfied. 

Tlie Little Hordes being the pivot of all the civic virtues, they must 
employ for the good of society the self-denial recommended by Chria- 
tiunity, and the contetnpt of rich£s recommended by philosophy : they 
must combine and practice all the virtues feigned or dreamed of in 
Civilization. Preservers of social honor, they must crush tlie head 
of the serpent both physically and morally ; while they purge the 
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fields of reptiles, thcj also purge society of a TCDom worse than 
that of vipers ; they stifle, by their treasures, evciy conflict of cupidir 
ty which might interrupt concord ; and by their unclean labors 
they stifle pride, which in looking down on an industrious class, would 
tend to bring back all the spirit of caste, to destroy the general friend- 
ship, and prevent the fusion of all classes. It is one of the bases of 
the Associative mechanism, which depends upon industrial attraction, 
equilibrium in the division of profits, the fusion of classes, and th« 
proportion of population to production. 

To obtain such prodigies of virtue from childhood, it would seem ne* 
oeesarj to recur to superuatural means, as our monastics do, who by 
yery austere noviciates accustom the neophyte to abnegation of him- 
self The opposite course, however, will be followed; with the little 
Hordes only the stimulus of pleasure will be employed. 

Let us analyze ihe sources of their virtues ; they are four, and all 
reproved by moralisui ; namely, the love of dirt, pride, impudence, and 
insubordination. It is by giving themselves up to these pretended 
vices, that the Little Hordes elevate themselves to the practice of all 
the virtues. Let us examine this, availing ourselves of an infallible 
guide : [the analysis and synthesis of passional attraction.] 

I have said that the theory of attraction must confine itself to the 
one end of making useful the passions such as God gives them, and 
without changing any tliing. In support of this prindplo, I have Justi- 
fied nature in several attractions of an early age, which have seemed 
vicious ; such are curiosity and inconstancy ; their true end is to at- 
tract the child mto a number of seristeries in which his natural voca- 
tions may develop themselves. Such too is the propensity to M«k the 
company of older blackguard boys ; because from them, in Harmony, 
the child receives the impulse and the charm which draws him on to 
industry, (ascondiug emulation, Chapter XIX.) Disobedience to parents 
and jfTcceptors is another ; because tliey are not the ones who ought to 
educate him; his education should be effected by the cabalistic rivabieB 
of tlie groups. Thus all the natural impulses of early youth are good 
and even those of more advanced youth, provided tliey be exercised 
in piissionnl scries. 

It will not be possible the first day to attract a Horde to repugnant 
labors ; it will be necessary to lead them to it by degrees. Fust their 
pride must be excited by the supremacy of rank; every authority, 
monarchs even, salute the Httle Hordes first; they possess the dwarf- 
horses and are the first cavalry of the globe. No industrial army can 
open its campaign without the Little Hordes ; it is tlieir prerogative to 
put the first hand to every work of unity ; they present iJie^selves at 
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the linn J oo tlie day appointed for the opeciiig ; the enginecn Lave 
traced out the work, and the little Hordes, defiling on the front of the 
line of battle, gire the first cfaafge amid the acclamations of the arm/. 
Ihey pam tome days there, and s^ialixe themselTes in nnmerous 
Ubors. 

Thej take precedence of all the other groups ; and at all the morn- 
ing parades the eommand devtrfyes upon one of the little Khans. If 
some industrial legions have encamped in a Phalanz, they assemble 
inmiediately after the morning repast in formal parade to salute them 
on their departure, and the little Khan commauda He has his staff 
Vke a general, a prerogative which charms the children, as well aa ad- 
mission into the army, which is only granted to the Little Hordes or to 
some elect ones fivm the Little Bands who are received by the pro- 
tection of the Hordes. 

In the temples, a little Horde takes its place at the sanctuary ; and 
in the ceremonies it always holds the post of honor. 
^ These distinctions have for their end to utilise their propensity for 
dirty functions. It is necessary by the fumes of gkarification, which 
cost nothing, to rouse in them a passion for these labors, and to create 
ibr them a career of glory ; for this their tendent^ to pride, to impu- 
dence, and to insubordination is favored. 

They have their slang dialect (argot) or language of cabal, and their 
little artillery : they have also their druida and druidessee, who are aoo- 
lytes chosen among aged persons, who preserve a taste for dirty funo- 
tions, and to whom this service procures numerous advantages. 

The method to be followed with the Little Hordes is to utilize their 
passion for dirt, but not to use it up by fiitiguing labors. In order not 
to exhaust this passion ibey employ it gaily, hoQcmibly and in short 
sessions; for example: 

If there is some very filthy labor to be done, the Hordes of Ibor or 
five neighboring Phalanxes are assembled; they come to partake of the 
early morning repast, which is served at a quarter before five in the 
morning ; then, after the religious hjmn at five, and the parade of the 
groups who go out to labor, the charge is sounded for ihe Little Hordes^ 
by the conftsed hurly-burly of tocsins, chimes, drums, trumpets, bark- 
ing of dogs and lowing of cattle ; then the Hordes, conducted by their 
Khans and their Druids, start forth with loud cries, passing in front of 
tlie priesthood who sprinkle them ; they rush with frenzy to their labor, 
whidi is executed like a work of piety, an act of charity towards the 
Phalanx, a service of Gk>d and unity. 

The Itfbor finished, they pass to their ablutions and toQet ; then dis- 
persing nmongst the g:.rdGn8 and the workshops until eight, they ns 
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turn to &<«8ist triuiuphantly at the breakfast Tliere, each Horde re- 
ceives a crown uf oak leaves which they fasten to their banner, and af- 
ter the bre&k£A8t» thejr remount and return to tlieir respective Pha- 



They are necessarily affiliated with the priesthood by the title of re- 
ligious brotherhood, and in the exercise of their functions they wear a 
religious badge, a cross or some other emblem on their dress. Among 
their industrial incentives, we must not neglect the religious spirit^ a 
yerj strong motive to devotedness in children. 

They m^ the supreme police in all that pertains to the animal king- 
dom, and keep watch in the butcberied that no one cause an animal 
to svffier, but that they be put to death in the gentlest way. Whoever 
maltreats a quadruped, a bird, a fish, an insect, abusing the animal for 
his own purposes, or causing it - to suffer in the butcheries, will be 
amenable to the Divan of the little Hordes ; whatever his age, he 
will see himself brought up before a tiibunal of diildren, as one infe- 
rior io reason to children themselves ; fur it is a rule in Harmony tluit, 
inasmudi as animals are productive only when well treated, he who, 
aoeording to the French custom, maltreats these beings which are not 
in a condition to resist, is more an animal himself than the beasts he 
persecutes. 

The first Phalanx will not Live such means for awakening an en- 
thusiasm in its Little Horde, as it would if general relations existed be- 
tween it and other Phalanxes ; but it ^ill approximate to the point by 
some circumstantial means, such as the contrasts to be established be- 
tween the Little Horde and the Little Band. For example, in cos- 
tumes : the Little Bands have chivalric and romantic dresses, and prac- 
tice the modem manceuvre, or the rectilinear mode, named squadron *» 
the Little Hordes have the Tartar manoeuvre or curvilinear mode, gro. 
tesqtie dresses, and probably semi-barbarous half and-half Hungarian 
costume, the dolman and pantiiloon of glaring colors, varied for each 
individual, so that the Horde looks like a square of tulips richly varie* 
{?ated ; a hundred cavaliers would display two hundred colors contrast- 
ed in an artistic manner : — a very embarrassing problem for la helU 
J ranee, who, with her mercantile perfectibilities, has never known how 
t»> find forty colors wherewith to differentiate methodically, with two 
prominent colors, the distinctive marks of her regiments. 

More ample details on this subject are given in tlie treatise on Uni- 
versal Unity. I have said enough to show that a corporation of chil- 
dren, given up to all the tastes which moralism prohibits to their age 
is the spring which will realize all the chimeras of virtue in which 
moralbte indulge : 
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1. Sweet fraternity. If uncleanness were to cause aaj functton to 
be looked down upon, the series which exercised it would beo(»ne a 
class of Parias, of degraded beings whom the rich would be unwilling 
to encounter in their labors. Every function which could produce this 
vicious effect is ennobled by the Little Hordes who take the chaige of 
it, and thus maintain the mutual approach, the unity or fusion of the 
rich, the middle, and the poor classes. 

2. Contempt of richet. The Little Hordes do not despise ridbee, 
but egotism in the use of riches ; they sacrifice a part of their own to 
augment that of the entire Phalanx, and to maintain the true source of 
riches, which is industrial attraction extended to the three classes, and 
passionally uniting them in all labors, even in the dirtier sorts reserved 
to children; for the children of the rich will be as eager as those of the 
poor to be admitted into the Horde ; it is character which decides the 
choice in that corporation. 

S. Social charity. It will be seen that the Little Hordes, in practis- 
ing this virtue, draw every body to the practice of it indirectly in af- 
fair;? of interest See Section Fifth, on the equilibrium of the reparti- 
tion of profits in the inverse mode, or that of generosity, by which the 
rich combine to favor the poor man, whom m civilization they are all 
leagued together to defraud. 

The reader will be convinced m the following sections that all the 
triumphs of virtue depend on the good organization of the Little 
Hordes. They alone are able, in the general mechanism, to counter- 
balance the despotism of money, to master this tyrant of the world, 
this vile metaX^ vile in the eyes of moralists, but destined to become 
very noble when it shall be employed for the support of industrial 
unity ; now wrecked on it, in our civilized societies, where those 
people who, with the aid of riches, do nothing and are good for nothing, 
are styled comme il faut. This surname of theirs, of fashionable 
people, is unfortunately but too significant; for since circulation in 
tlie civilized regime is only founded on the fancies of the idle, they 
are truly people comme il faut^ or fxuih as are needed to sustain the 
regime of an inverse circulation and an inverse consumption. 

Before concluding on the Little Hordes, it would remain to analyze 
the force of the springs which set them in motion ; but tliis cannot 
well be judged of until after I have described their contrast in the op- 
posite force, which is the corporation of the Little Bands. These will 
be briefly defined in the next Chapter [of the N"ew Industrial World,] 

Let us remark by the way, that in the Little Hordes no passion haa 
been suppressed ; on the contrary full scope is given to the dominant 
tastes, among others to the love of dirt. 
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If our moralists had studied the oatore of man, they would hare ro- 
cognized thl? taste for dirt in the majority of male children, and they 
voold have sought to turn it to good account, as the Combined Order 
does, wliieli avails itself of this taste to form a corporation of industrial 
Dedt, fayoring these unclean propennities which now tender moralism 
represses by severe blows of the lash, not willing to seek the means 
of employing the passions such as God has giyen them to us. By this 
obstinate unwillingness to study nature, it has failed to find in educa- 
tion the primordial spring, the principle of proffreuive ascending emu- 
ItUion Gt graduated corporative impulte, the mania common to all chil- 
dren fur letting themselves be directed by groups of children a little 
older than themselves. The corporative scale of ages is the only man- 
ter which the child is willing to recognize ; he follows its impelling 
power with transpcnrt ; and this is why nature, who has destined him 
lor this discipline, renders him restive under the commands of fathers, 
and of tAachers whom she reserves until instruction is spontaneously 
Bolidted. 

HABMOKIC EDUCATION OF ANIMALS. 

KoTs 3. — We have already in a former section spoken of ** the hunt," 
now we examine the methods by whidi man will discover the re- 
lations in which each individaal or dass of character, and its animal 
hieroglyphic or contrasted type, stand to each other ; and by what influ- 
ences he will enable the animal also to perceive this relation, and win it 
to service or familiarity. 

Answer. First, By the science of uniyersai analogy, and the systems 
of true natural classification which flow from ii 

Second, By the processes of Hannonic Education. 

Third, By instinctive attraction, and the natural social relations which 
arise from it 

It appears to be Ihe universal experience of those wko have visited 
new r^ions for the first time, that the animals, instead of flying and 
avoiding, have clustered round them, with lively marks of curiosity or 
affection, as did the Indians of America Just discovered by Columbus. 

The fear and aversion of other creatures to man is merely an efiect 
of their experience of his tyranny and hostility, and will as naturally 
vanish before an experience of his wise and benevolent providence. 
Taking this instinctive friendship as the natural foundation, Humanity 
will proceed to develop the two brandies which Ood has consigned to 
the spontaneous operations of intelligence and affection, in the distribu- 
tion of movement. 

In the Hannonic education of animals, the first care will be to provide 
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for the free derelopment of affinities ; to allow those to whom Ood hoM 
distributed special affinities for dogs, horses, doves, Ao, to find them oat 
and to cultiyate them. Thus the Harmonian child, instead of being shut 
up in cities, moralized and punished, when in the absence of all posstUe 
avenues of useful activity, his energy finds vent in mischief; will find 
himself always in a hirge home, combining the luxury and oonveoi- 
ences of the city with the freedom of the country ; surrounded by fielda» 
gardens and forests, and by all the wild or domesticated animals which 
the Phalanx has succeeded in rearmg or attracting to it He finds 
in the stable, as elsewhere, mentors or superintendents who perfbnn 
the office of instructors, who initiate him into the cares required by 
the various creatures, and the uses performed by them ; encourage a 
iavorite ta9te which may display itself, and assist the child's imagi- 
nation in entering into the animal's nature, by anecdotes and iUuskated 
books of natural history, <&c. 

Of the great numbers of children who will thus be led to give a few 
hours to the care c^ some animal, in the group devoted ^ it, there will 
be some with whom the creatures will recognize a strong affinity, whom 
they will easily understand, and to whose management they will be 
extremely docile. We observe these difierences every day in those to 
whom the care of animals is consigned ; but attachment and docility are 
obstructed by the system of brutal discipline wliich now prevails, and 
the very transient and mercenary character of these offices in our 
stables, Ac. In Association, attachments wiU be strengthened by the 
consideration of permanent interest, and the extension of the ties of fa- 
mily and friendship to animals, as members of the domestic circle, of 
the unitary home. 

Fourier, in his treatise on Univerud Unity ^ YoL IV. page 84, has the 
following 

Ox THE Harmonic Education of Anhcaia 

The cared of the animal kingdom, confided to the series of chil- 
dren, being very numerous, I shall not pause to describe them in de- 
tail. It id clear that the child of six will rather occupy himself with 
birds and pigeons, than with horses and oxen. We limit ourselves to 
the examination of some branch, such as the measured or musical edu- 
cation of animals, in which the Harmonian childhood will effect prodi- 
giea. which we could not expect from their civilized fathers. 

It is a labor which in Association will be chiefly conducted by 
children from five to nine years of age, who now only know how to 
worry and vitiate animals. Such unskilfulness prevails in this branch 
of indu9try, that civilization cannot even educate the dog, who ought 
to be Uie conductor of the quadrupeds and large birds. How could it 
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educate them, when H fiiils in educating their chief? (The few exam- 
ples of well educated dogs, the shepherd dogs of Scotland, those of St 
Bernard, and of individuals here and there, are exceptions only suffi- 
ciently numerous and striking to show us the greatness of our loss.) 

A truth jet little known, is, that domestic animals are susceptible 
to measured harmon j, and that their education can onlj become pro- 
fitable to man under the employment of this method. It is a problem 
pregnant with wealtK It is well worthy to fix the attention of an age 
wliich values every thing by its weight in gold. 

It is to be proved, that animals, musically educated, will yield us 
twice the profit that they now do, numbers remaining the same ; and 
that this education can only be conducted by people raised themselves 
to that measured unity, the taste for which must be inoculated into 
them. First, the man who is to direct them, must have this talent de- 
velo])ed. Now it is only at the Opera that the people and the chil* 
drcn, who shouldtooommunicate this taste to quadrupeds and birds, can 
be formed to it themselves. 

If they were left to be managed after the oonfosed manner of the 
civilizees, there would be no able direction; their very numbers would 
prove the cause of their destruction, and man, after being obliged to 
give four times more time, care and attention than the measured order 
requires, would be ruined by the very keeping of these numerous ser- 
Tants, which ought to constitute his chief riches. 

If <here is a pardonable error, it is to have been ignorant during 
8,000 years that our domestic animals are made for measured harmo- 
ny, and cannot be advantageously managed without its assistance. 
After the failure to discover this destiny for man, when so many things 
point to it, can we be astonished that such a mistake has been commit- 
ted in regard to beasts, which offer so few proofe of their aptitude for 
harmony ? We see few besides the horse susceptible of measured ac- 
cordsL This accord charms him in the manoeuvre of squadrons. The 
worst horse becomes a Bucephalus to follow the mass in squadroa 
He will march to his death, and will drop sooner than quit the squadron. 
How comes it that we see so few quadrupeds fiivored with this 
perception of material harmony? Nature having been excessively 
cramped and restrained in her jDo^-diluvian creations, has been able to 
admit quadrupeds to the properties of measured harmony only in a 
very small exception. This, among ihe animals now employed by 
man, falls chiefly on the horse and the elephant. The ox and the zebra 
are also susceptible of it, but only in a state things impracticable, except 
in the management of Association. "We know very well how to teach 
the dog tricks and dances, but no branch of harmonic industry; though 
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he iR not less susceptible than the horse to certain methods, whose chief 
application would lie in the direction of large herds of cattle, fowls, 
Ac We have now no other method than that of driving them before 
the lash, cursing them for being horses, or for being sheep. ' 

Every domestic animal in Harmony is reared musically, like tlie 
oxen of Poitou, who walk or stop by the song of their conducted. 
But this is the abuse, the excess of musical influence. It should not 
be so used as to fatigue men. It will suffice to indicate to the animal 
wliat is roquired of him, like the shepherds who call with their homs. ^ 

Id this sort of service the dogs can intervene very usefully. Those of 
harmony are trained to conduct masses of cattle, assembled by the 
sound of a belL The animals are accustomed from infancy to follow 
n certain bell, whose sound is known to them as the signal for their I 

meals. Certain species, the ox, sheep, horse, carry from infancy, and 
at the time of their education, the bell which they are to follow all I 

their lives, and which will suffice to distribute them ^to colunms and 
platoons. I 

For example — ^To classify, and to travel in order with a herd of 
twenty- four thousand sheep, three oi four shepherds on horseback are i 

ranged at the extremities and at the centre, with some dogs acting aa i 

poUce, and a gamut of eight dogs, who, at a given signal, shake alter- I 

nately their collars of bells and assemble round them the sheep, accus> I 

tomed to follow that note. The bells are distributed by thirds, so that I 

each accords with that wliich precedes and that which follows it Thus i 

the dog, whose collar of bells sounds in Ut, first passes with his troop 
of sheep, several of which bear like him beUs in Ut. Then come the 
band Mi, the band Sol, and others, in the order Ut. Mi, Sol, Si, Rb, 
Fa. La, Ut. — Every platoon containing about three thousand sheep. 

The diapason of the orchestra being the same all over the globe, 
a dog raised in any canton whatever, may serve for all the herds in 
the globe, and an animal knows every where the bell he ought to fol- 
low. This method spares an infinite trouble in the conduct of large t 
herds, which we can now only move in confused masses, with enor- 
mous &tigue, with blows, bites and brutalities, most worthy of perfee- i 
tibilized civilization. In Harmony fifty thousand sheep are more easi- I 
ly conducted than five hundred now. Do they occupy the road? t 
Dogs without collars run along the skirts and prevent anj' from stray- 
ing; the Found of their bells besides keep them together. I 

Must they enter a field or a meadow, to make room for a vehicle; ^ 

fifty thousand sheep can be made to pass in two minutes. For this 
purpose, the shepherds placed at the head, behind, and in the centre, 
ftign to the dogs with collars to leave the ranks. They go and range 
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themselyes in line in the meadow, fiftj steps from the road, and shake 
their bells successively. The sheep in eight platoons* ran to group 
themsclyes around the dogs, and the road is evacuated in a moment 
The dvilizees for this operation would employ half an hour, a thousan d 
blows, and ten thousand dog l»te8» 

I Umit myself to this speciality, amongst a thousand others to be 
cited on the education of the creatures of Harmony. Horses are ex* 
ercised to march four abreast, without any other guide than a small 
number of cavaliers sounding a different call for each platoon. 

By means of this musical method, combined with the charm of the 
repast, tlie adaptations of country and the general mildness in the be- 
havior of tlieir masters, we shall see zebras and even beavers as gen- 
tle as horses, taking into consideration the different methods of treat- 
ment Out of the social state and of the Pa-ssional Series, it is impos- 
sible to attempt these prodigies of animal government ; we should en- 
gage in an expense four times as great as the profit ; in attempting the 
Harmonian method, we should every where find coarse and ill-dis- 
posed persons, who would counteract it ; then creatures of the neigh- 
borhood, who not being used to this method, would spoil by their com- 

♦ A flock, if only geese, inarches !n this ord«r by colamns Ut, Mi, Sol, Si, 
guid«<l by the dogs with belts. If the geese and other animals become accus- 
tomed to it, it i» Isecaiise they are liabitaated to it from their binh. Several var 
rieties of geese, objects of emulation between several groups, are raised accord- 
ing to different methods, and in dlatinct categories. These birds easily contract 
the habit of not mixing, and of following the bell of their legion. To exercise 
them iu recognizing it, they are tempted by Ihlse notes, and it is an art which 
children are taught to practice. For example, three groups go at the same hour 
to feed their three legions of geese. The group of geese (Jt, will go and make a 
feinl to the geese of the categories Mi, Sol. It will rattle the dinner bell in Ut, 
sjxd will give them nothing. After some moments of impatience, they will hear 
the call in Mi, or in Sol, which will really bring them something to eat When 
they have been deceived ten or twelve times, they will loarn to distinguish their 
note ; animals harp exquisite discernment for whatever concerns the crop ; they 
are never deceived about the dinner hour; yon would think that they told by the 
clock. Has a horse been stationed once in a stable on such a route : if he passes 
two or three years afterwards, he will recognize the stablea and stop at the door. 
The Harmonians will put to proflt this instinct of animals, always intelligent 
when their appetite is interested. We are veiy skilful in Civilization to give 
them an unproductive education ; we teach learned dogs a thousand grimaces 
mid gambols, which are of no use, and which waste the time of the teacher. 
Fleas are taught to draw little ehariota. We even see learned aases and learned 
pigs, i have seen an obedient seal well taught to play monkey tricks. These 
useless efforts of skill show what proflt man may draw from animals, when he 
shall know how to make theii education a unitary and productive system ; a 
^ork in which children chiefly will be employed, as they are much inclined to 
Amettons of this sort, though they now only know how to iU-treat and stupefy 
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panj those harmooically educated. Thence it is; that dvilized &nners 
haye not even imagined this natural, attractive education, and have 
generallj limited themselves to the violent method, infinitely longer 
and more costlj. Harmony will employ, to educate, govern and per- 
fect itd immense herds, hardly the fourth of the individuals whom civi- 
lization would employ to stupefy and imhrute and deteriorate their 
races. 

llie chiefs of the series of education of the Dogs and Herds, will 
have the rank of Sybils and Sybilles ; a teacher of dogs or geese in 
Harmony is a person of high importance, for he must form to this 
talent groups of Seraphim of lioth sexes working under his direction. 

Thesie immense herds can only be disciplined when every one shall 
Icnow their conventional language, which being once agreed upon in tlie 
Congress of Spherical Unity, will be the same for the whole earth. If 
every one stupefied animals as they do now, by cries, different, and ar- 
bitrarily chosen ; their weak intelligence would never attain to a col- 
lective and unitary di^pline. 

We shall exact from a child in Harmony, that he shall in the first 
place know how to live unitarily with animals, that he shall know their 
vr>cabulary of calls and the chief commands, so as not to counteract the 
F^stem adopted for their government The child who at four and a 
half years of age should lack these practical notions, would be refused 
admi<-siun into the choir of the Cherubim. The Cherubic jury would 
answer him that it cannot admit into the ranks of the Harmonians a 
being who is not yet the equal of the animals, since be neither knows 
tlieir language, nor what belongs to them. Is it not to be below the 
animals, to fail in the deference that we owe to their instincts ? They 
are profitable to us only in proportion as we can secure their welfare. 
Ueuoe it is that in France, where every one breaks down hOTses by 
blows, by fatigue, and by stealing their food, we can mount no local 
cavalry, and we draw from this quadruped much less service than in 
Germany where he is spared. The battle-steed of Frederick the Great 
was still living at the age of 86 years ; this same animal in the hands 
of the French would not have passed his 13th. The grooms would 
have stolen half his oats, and his masters would have killed him with 
blows, cursing him for being a horse. 

Animals are happy in Harmony, from the mildness and the unity of 
the methods employed to direct them, the choice and variety of their 
food, the enthusiastic care of their groups of protectors, who observe 
all precautions adapted to ennoble the race : none of these cares will 
be found in brutal civilization, which cannot even conveniently dispose 
of its staUes. We may promise safely that the asses will be better 
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lodged and better cared for in HarmoDj, than the peasants of la belle 
France, 

The fruit of their discipline and their good keeping will be equal 
to the difference between a troop of trained soldiers and a mass of bar- 
barians without tactics. *20,000 Europeans easily conquer 100,000 
barbarians. The Russians were but 7,000 against the great Chinese 
army of more than 100,000. There is then a sixfold advantage in dis- 
etptine. It will be the same to an unlimited extent in the conduct of 
a nimala in Harmony, improyed by the oomposite method which re- 
quires: 

Attractive, measured discipline ; 

The refining procedure of the Series ; 

Enthusiastic care for the improvement of races : 

X. Unitary system of operations. 

But who shall be the new Orpheus, who shall render children and 
animals so docile to all the impulses of unitary discipline ? What 
talisman shall we bring into play 9 — ^None other than that Opera, treated 
as a frivdity by our moralists and farmers, who all say : ** Qui 6ien 
ehante et bien danae peu avance (gotxl singer and good dancer, good 
for nothing). 

llie adage may be true in Civilization, but it will be very fake in 
Harmony, where this impa^ioned discipline of children and of animal^ 
this source of enormous riches, will chiefly flow from the habits con- 
tracted from infancy at the Opera, the school of all the measured ma- 
terial unities. 

Our pretended sages, in despiA^ing the school of measured harmooiee ; 
do tliey not remind us of Arab botanists who for 8,000 years disdained 
coffee ; or of those children who only judging from appearances, pre- 
fer a heavy piece of copper to a louis d'or of whose value they are ig- 
norant? 

Such is the error into which our moralists fall in despising the Opera, 
through which infancy ought to be formed to the practice of material 
unities and consequently to social unities. 

Let us remark on the subject of the Opera, as of other diversioiis, 
that in the social state, they are intimately linked with productive labor, 
and co-operate in its progress, — an effect which is wanting in Civilization, 
where industry draws no assistance either from our card playings or 
nine-pins. Far from it ; the civiliied games and diversions provoke in 
every manner to idleness, to contempt of labor, and even to crime, to 
theft, and to suicide ; common results of our games of chance. It will 
be curious to see how diversions, amongst others, those of Love, which 
has now no relation to productive industry, baeome the anpport of it 
in the Social State. 
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A remark yet more important, and wfaidi arisei from this chapter, is 
that the animal, which gives a double profit by the perfection it attains 
in Harmonic education, gives a profit ten and twelve fold, by the £unilty 
of multiplying five or six times the nnmber which eould be reared on 
such a soil by dvilizees, who know neither the art of disciplining masses 
of animals abroad, nor the art of harmonizing and distributing them in 
immense stables, like those of 10,000 laying hens for eadi Phalanx. This 
work will be in great part confided to the care of children, assisted by 
a few Venerables. What a mine of profit, what a source of reflection 
for our age, which dreams only of means of getting money, and which 
may find in every branch of work, a mine of gold, provided it be exer- 
cised and distributed by Passional Series I 

In viewing, writes Antony M^ray, a correspondent of the D^mo- 
cratie Pacifique ; in front of the Chrystal Palace, peaceful herds in the 
vast meadows of Hyde Park^ and tame water birds sporting on the 
serpentine river ; it occurred to me that with such a site, so largely 
measured and so well prepared, it would have been easy to connect 
with the conquests of man over inert matter, his not less interesting 
conquests over animate nature. Here is still a chasm which the pacifie 
congress of industry will in future have to fill How greatly would 
such a display of the wealth of humanity be increased, if every people 
should there exhibit the animals of which it has made auxiliaries, which 
at has reclaimed from wildness to train them in its service. There we 
might see tlie elephant, cotemporary of the mammoth, which bears the 
palanquins of the indolent natives of Bengal, and whose powerful trunk 
piles beams of teek wood in the ship yards of Hyderabad. Tliere 
we should caress tlie peaceable Lama, and the yellow wooled vi- 
gogne, which since those ages when the Incas reigned, bear the burdens 
of South Americans on roads over-hanging the cold steep sides of the 
Ck)rdilleras. 

The camel of Asia with two humps, which bears the stones of which 
Nineveh and Babylon were built ; (he dromedary of the caravans, whose 
back resembles the tent of the Arab ; the rapid Mehari, which skims 
over the sands of the desert ; [the ostrich sometimes tamed and mounted 
by the Nubian] ; are noble triumphs of the industry of our forefathers, 
who^e aspect may excite in their descendants the desire of still explor. 
ing the forest and wilderness, to compel from them other creatures yet 
unsubjected to maa There we might expose all the varieties of the 
horse, from the white wooled horse of Tartary to the nedjib of pure 
Arabian blood, and asses of all varieties of hide, and sheep with mani- 
fold qualities of fleece, and draught oxen, and buffaloes of Java, and 
numberless hunting and guard dogs ; from him that watched at the 
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teDt of the Nomad, to the runner that shares in the concert of the pack. 
But had this idea been realized, what a living satire would not these 
animated oonqoests, made before the historical epoch, by our well for- 
gotten ancestors, have revealed against the carelessness of later gene- 
rations in the duty of connecting with us our ootemporary bipeds and 
quadrupeds, still wandering in the forest ! Alas I since tlie memory of 
traditions began to write its records on papyrus, parchment or paper, 
DO new acquisition of this kind has been made by men, if we except 
fiome silly fowls, only fit to be cooked and eaten. 

And yet, species never were wanting; the sea offered us in the race 
of seals, so sociable in its very numerous varieties, auxiliaries in fi^ihing, 
but we have been so gross as to see in them merely barrels of oil.— 
[as in the otter and the cormorant, merely river and pond-poachers.] 
The air, as Toussenel explains to us with so much spirit and science, 
abounds in assistauU of the chase which we alienate from us and allow 
to become barbarous again. And the onagras, and the zebras, and the 
IP^at antelopes of the interior of Africa: are not these marvellous 
steeds for our women and children ? 

Have we not in Asia and in the great Archipelagoes of the Indian Oceanj 
the creature most magnificently constituted to enter into relation with 
us, plastic to all the offices of domestic service in countries where the 
Sun makes a happiness of leisure ? The large species of the monkey 
race, the pongo and the chimpanzee, those creatures so naturally imita- 
tive of our gestures, [so intelligent, so sensible, so light-hearted, and 
whose eyes as they fall before the bullet of their murderer, turn on him 
full, mild, melancholy and reproachful, as if to aekhiin why he persists 
in mistaking and abusing the gifts of the good God ! J It is the utmost 
if here and there, a Duteh colonist amuses himself with training a few 
individuals to serve him as waiters, or a few extraordinary experiments 
are made on them by English travellers. The oalj attempt in the right 
direction somewhat conclusive, is the employment of females of this 
species at weaving stuffs in Hindostan. Yet this has only been imagined 
to satisfy a passing curiosity, without any idea of following up a success- 
ful experiment so as to obtain serious advantages from it [A much 
more improbable fact may now be witnessed in England, of a thread 
factory, where the operatives are mice, and whose labors sustained on a 
minimum of breadcrusts, net the capitalist employer quite a handsome 
annual revenue.] 

Note 4. — Hakmonic form of Worship. 

This is characterized chiefly by the recogniticMi of the Sun as unitary 
emblem or representative of Deity, and of man's relation to Him as 
co-operator in the various details of creation and production of uses and 
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goods. Hence all the arts will actively concur in worship and all that 
elevates man*8 heart with sentiment of his use, dignity, responsibility 
and proyidencc as regent of nature, will be here appropriate. No other 
teachers of religion will be recognized than those of the natural sci- 
ences; mystical, and metaphysical theology will be exploded, and 
practical use recognised as the only appropriate manner of ezhilHting 
doctrines, to the exclusion of abstract verbiage. 

The inventors of steam ploughs and aeronautic cars, the painter, the 
sculptor and the bard, all come with intelligible revelations, which we 
can accept or reject without confusion, " by their fruits ye shall know 
them,** but any mere verbal statement to which an arbitrary importance 
is attached by the religious sentiment, is liable to breed dissensions as 
we have seen of the religious pretentions in the past history of our race, 
and to ultimate in a manner most disastrous to Social Harmony; Let me 
not here be understood as either expressing or implying any thing against 
Christianity. So £u- as Christ lives in the hearts of men, it is seen 
in their works and not in idolatrous forms of worship. The Christianitj 
of Harmony consists in the imitation of Christ, who, if we have read 
^our Testament aright, was the least in the world of a churchman, and 
instituted none of those ecclesiastical organizations which abuse his 
name: as to the commuuion, it was a true fraternal feast I do not ad- 
vocate any of the old ceremonials of the Fire or Sun Worship, but a 
thanksgiving as pure as the wakiug song uf birds, and cons^itaneous 
with the phases of tlie Solar day. 

Those doctrines and religious teachers only, that are void of real and 
demonstrable virtue, that can perform no miracles, nor even common 
honest labor, or instead of turning stones into bread to feed the people, 
think only of making the people feed them, and rather change hearts 
into stones, and fish into serpents ; (by which is understood the subor- 
dination of human affections to abstract or inorganic creeds, and treache- 
rous application of the natural sciences to the jugglery of Egyptian or 
Indian mysteries) ; must shrink from the ordeal of being tried by their 
fruits, and try to come the game of soul-saving over the world. Too 
indolent to help on the progress of this one^ they monopolize forsooth 
the keys of the next; sell hand-baskets for private conveyance to 
heaven, and extend their commerce even beyond the limits of our civi- 
lization, sending to China cargoes of bibles and opium, and to the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Isles of the South seas, as Missionaries, tlieit 
weaker brothers, who at home might discredit the church, but who well 
understand the one all essential principle of orthodoxy ; ** Bring 
tithes of all that ye have." Harmony dispenses with those massive and 
imposiag gothic structiareB which exclude at Cfoce the light of the Son 
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And of Science, and on whose pulpits perch the deriral vulture, owl and 
bat ; ((piritual nightmares that brood over the troubled slumben of the 
laborer's Sabbath, when men have agreed to rest from the repugnant 
exhausting toil of civilization, or to suspend their cut-throat competition ; 
then distraccmg their mind:} from concerting practical measures for their 
common relief bj wiser social combination, and forbidding them the 
healthful and necessary relaxations of country excursions, mnsic and 
dancing, and grateful diversions of the senses and affections ; in order to 
puiMn their souls with doctrines more malignant than the poison of the 
viper ; doctrines of thoir essential depravity and of private exclusive 
salvation. Certainly, the propagandist and the architect of Social 
Harmony declare on such doctrines, open warfare, an uncompromising 
-war of utter extermination, the same as upon the evil doctrines of na- 
ture, the tiger, the hycua and tlie gecko or the rattlesnake. 

But as the venomous reptiles and the venomous doctrines have both 
equally been facts io their day and influenced the destinies of man, we 
need not dispute their truth relatively to those who have believed in 
them, but regenerate at once the orgaxAc expressions of our planetary 
life, and its spiritual creeds, by substituth^ for the subversive sphere of 
reLations, whidi gave birth to them and sustains them, the sphere of 
fiocial harmonies, compatible only with the doctrine that God is good 
and love is his minister. I shall now quote from Victor Considerant. 

Voltaire once said: **If God has made man in his own image, it 
must be agreed that man has done as much for God " 

Under the garb of levity, these words contain a deep sense. Religion 
always has been, and always will be, a social synthesi:^ ; the shadow of 
humanity on heavea We need not here pause to develop the historical 
system of Social and religious correlations, a thesis now elucidated by 
numerous works, but limit ourselves to some general considerations. 

Sometimes a new religious conception identical with a new Social 
conception, will engender the living reality and produce a social forma- 
tioD in its own image. Example : Moses and the Hebrew Society. 

Sometimes a Social formation gradually accomplished or rapidly 
produced by some greater discoveries will itself engender its correla- 
tive reKgioa Example: The Greek and Roman Polytheism. An- 
other example in inverse movement: the concomitance of religious 
with social scepticism in Europe since the advent of science and of great 
industry in the ancient Society. Again : the two orders of phenomena 
will tend to parallelism by reciprocal reaction?. Example : Ofaristiani- 
ty haja proclaimed now 1800 years ago, absolute religious tru<h upon 
the earth ; the unity of men among themselves and with God. I say 
absolute religious truth : remark that this formula is in &ct as funda- 
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mental and as true in the pantheist or simply natural rendering of the 
word God, as in the deistic or theistic acceptations of this word. Con- 
ceive God as you will or use any other term that suits the idiosyncrasy 
of your mind, tliis formula no less exists in its absolute religious integ- 
rity. And why ? precisely because it expresses the unity, the absolute 
Good, the internal and external, subjective and objective harmony of 
humanity. Humanity will find no religious principle superior to that 
which formalizes its perfect communion with itself and with the uni- 
versal life beyond itself: God, or God and His works ; the question is 
here indifferent 

Now after this great religious revelation, identical with the social 
conception of the organic unity of humanity; what has been seen? 
From that moment, immediately, the aggression of the idea upon the 
living reality, in order to recast the latter in its own imaga 

Under the direct impulsions of Christ, oontiniung his work, the apos- 
tles have tried every thing to constitute the civil church, the christian 
society, the cmne* unum. But see : They imagined that the practical 
condition of the ofiines unum lay in omnia otnnibtis ; communism ap- 
peared to them the means of unity, and they launched the Church 
with such energy in tlie path of communism that during thi'ee centu- 
ries, the Christian woan, however refractory it found humanity, has not 
ceased to sound upon this track, and the echoes of this primitive so- 
cialism [passing from the Essenes to the Moravians and reproduced 
among the Jansenists or Port Royalists of the Catholic communion,] 
have not ceased to reverberate in the Church down to our own days. 
The Social realization of the religious conception haying failed under 
this first form, confused and rude, what has occurred ! Impotent to im- 
pel humanity to customs which it absolutely refused to accept, (an at- 
tempt which it is truly painful to see now resumed after an experience 
so immense and when efforts so powerful and so devoted liave failed), 
the new religion being nominally accepted by a society which it could 
not transform, this society has energetically reacted upon the reHgiou, 
and in a very short time impressed upon the latter its own image. 

The Word of the gospel, the absolute religion of hwnanityy has seen 
its name, disputed by a thousand anarchical sects, cover a mass of ab- 
surdities, superstitions, manias, abominations; political, moral, and in- 
tellectual, which in fact have constituted the real practical historical 
religion of society. The density of the darkness is proportioned to the 
brilliancy of the light. Man is the king of creation. Of aU corruptions 
that of his corpse is the most dreadful : Thus, and this is what I had 
to show, even in setting out from the Gospel ; Barbarism and Civi- 
lization have attained by a series of deviations to compose in practical 
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reality, systems of creeds beside which all analogous monstrositiet 
grow pale. The immense majority of the creatures of God (the elect 
are the very small number) given over to the pitchforks of legions of 
devils, plunged into vats of boiling pitch, submerged in lakes of melted 
lead, consumed by flames, these frightful tortures renewing themselves 
without truce or mercy throughout imtNirr, such has been for fifteen 
or sixteen centuries, such is still in nearly the whole world of be- 
lievers, the idea of HelL 

[It is curious to observe that while violence prevailed over morality 
in Society, and roastuig at the stake was in fashion here, these ideas of 
a quasi material lire, obtained more of the other hell, and as violence 
yields to morality and the subjective fear and constraint of conscience 
are substituted by a riper and more intelligent malignity for the objec- 
tive terrors and constraint of foreign powers ; the idea of suffering 
through the senses is abandoned as unphilosophical by the educated, 
and that of spiritual tortures take their place : nay, by the latest refine- 
ment of theological venom, certain exponents of Swedenborg show us 
bow the wicked, of their own free will and attraction seek the hells, 
where they continue to practice those vices to which they had here ad- 
dicted themselves. 

But this doctrine \a too grossly and palpably borrowed from our 
common observation and experience, it is only restating in a kind of 
spiritual slang the fact of that habit, here clearly engendered and sus- 
tained by organized public temptatinn, and the obstructions of false 
Social relations, which* first makes the drunkard the libertine, prostitute, 
thief, <&c., and then confirms them in the same routine, even wLile tliey 
curse the dtxy wlien they were born and would welcome annihilation 
as a respite from, such fatality. 

Swedenborg really considered the hells to mean only the external 
or sensual principle in man, which was not evil except when in disor- 
der, and his balance between the hells and heavens consisted in the 
good order of both. It would be exemplified in a man with good ap- 
petite enjoying without excess an excellent dinner, enlivened by So- 
cial converse — but as soon as excess should commence, Swedenborg 
would say that the hells were disorderly and in irruption upon the 
heavens. These nice piiilosophical subtleties being out of the range of 
vulgar theology, it is contented to dress up its old Catholic and Cal- 
vinist bugbears in Swedenbofgian apparet — ^Tr.] 

Twist it which way you will, whatever light may for a moment 
flash tluxnigh, whatever impulse may be communicated to humanity 
by tnosoendeot ^^harfK^Wi every people that wages war and holds to 
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war as a fiust of nature and necesaty, if it hare a religion, w31 adore 
a God of war, a God of armies. 

Every people that shall obey masterB and shall find this natural ; if 
it hare a religion, will adore a Despot or a collection of Tyrants and 
jEavorites in Heaven. 

Every people whoee persons and properties can be secured and its 
order maintained only by means of laws sustained by prisons, punish- 
ments and executioners, will construct for itself in parallel with these, 
if it have a religion, some sort of hell with officers appropriate ; {or in 
historical reality, in one word, just as the world is, so will be its heaven 
and its hell. Mysteries and rigorous disciplines make up the practical 
form of those creeds which history brings down to us fix>m all the 
people engaged in incoherent and Subversive Societies. Evidence and 
Love are the natural characteristics of religion, identical with the So- 
cial Synthes^is itself as soon as humanity is in unity with ittelf and 
with the Univertal Life, 

Guided by these reflections; what are the Social characters of the 
Passional Series, which shadow forth its religious doctrines and forms 
of worship t 

What is the mirage of the Phalanx upon the firmament t 
Answer : The Phalanx, recreating God in ita own image, will attri- 
bute to him : 1st. the attributes of 
Universal Providence, 
Distributive Justice, 
Economy of Means, 
Unity of System, 

Distribution of movement by attraction, with tendency to th« 
Serial or arborescent type. 
2dly. As abstract principles are unknown in Harmony, but eveiy 
tiling rushes to practiod consummation, the above attributes are per- 
ceived as incarnate in the Sun, whose action in nature immediat^j 
opens the gospels of Science, through whidi they are scrutimaed and 
confirmed 

Sdly. As the Sun is too far ofl^ and too big for us to clasp it to oor 
hearts, with all that devotion and ardent love which rr inspires ; and 
as Harmony is very direct and practical in its worship, God and Ibe 
Sun must come still nearer, and even within in its very midst. "Well, 
there is Jesus Christ — True, but He lived so long ago 1 — ^The Harmo- 
nians are unreasonable. — Granted, but the days of miracles return, and 
the incarnation is forthwith completed in all lovely persons, so that 
every baby shall worship its mother, every mother her babe, «fid «v«r7 
lover the dear ones who more than ^e as life « naking him bo i pati 
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M T Motben and infimti and \oren, with now and ihen a lather or a 
friend, and then the artist at hia fiavorite work, are the only people that 
are unreasonable enough to wonhip, and they are the only ones that 
Idmiw anything particiilar about Ood. Therefore, **Love ye one an- 
odier " for ** If ye lore not yoor brother whom ye hare seen, how can 
ye love God whom ye have not seen T and to this add, ''My Father 
worketh hitherto ^pd I work" Reader, inclined to blame " my infimtine, 
familiar clasp of things divine", or who knows not that perpetual mira- 
cle wnwght by Love in &vor of lovers, more wonderful, more beauti- 
ful and infinitely more beneficent than all the rest reported by sacred 
tradition, and wherein the entire universe ** do^li Uve and move and 
have its being;" I am sorry if personality expresses to you only what 
IB finite ; it is given for a spiritual springing board of suggestions, for 
tixe most charming clue of revelation. In our happy human loves, the 
the soul enraptured with such condescension of Deity, does not seek to 
eorSne Him to the form He assumes, but freed from the trammels of 
sense and of intellect, acquires new eyes, new wings, new powers of 
intuitively appropriating the mysteries, now open secrets, of spiritual 
and celestial existence, and partakes with all blest spirits in the ban- 
quet of universal communion. 

Note 5. — Seuis or Domsstio Ssavios. 

Several groups of this Series belong, like the little Hordes, to the 
Sacred Legion, and are entitled in various degrees to share in its Sacri- 
fices and honors. Waiting at table, though not a severe or unattractive 
function, still falls under the general principle of the ennoblement of 
service, 

** He that is greoEtest among yon let him be as the younger, and he 
llffitt is chief, as he that doth serve." 

"Many that are first sh^ be List, and the last shall be first"— For 
whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted " 

'*He that is least in this world shall be greatest in the kingdom of 
heuven," (or Passional Series.) 

** r am among yon as he that serveth." 

*" If I your Lord and master have washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another's feet." 

Hence the personnel of this group is dressed and decorated with ex- 
qnistite neatness and taste, its bearing is at once courteous and dignified, - 
imd its discipline of etiquette highly elaborate. A fair proportion of the 
most beautiful girls of the Society and of tlie children of rich parents 
will always be enrolled, and the table service of these groups when 
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their time of meals wriyes will be distingiiished bj iis loziiry^ Tbebr 
ftmcUons besides, are not simply to supply tbe material wants of the 
company, but also tbeir social or spiritual wants. Tbey study to pro> 
Tide each a seat next those whose oontact is most enlirening and 
charming, a function of passional affinities which ranks them in the 
fairy-hood, which will soon be mentioned* They also come provided 
with news, and like a band of light horse in an army, ^re ready to flj to 
any point where attraction wavers,' and by a brilliant sally or the intio- 
ductioD of new dishes or topics, to subject all to the law of charm. 

NOTK 6.^-ORGAKIZATtON OF TBS TaBLE. 

Airr Group of persons wishing to enjoy socially one or more mealsi, 
either in general routine or on any particular occasion, signify to the 
chief of the Series of the Refectory, the hoiv, place and dishes they pre- 
fer, also what accessories, such as music or other diversions they desire. 
This chief then distributes orders in consequence to the culinary series, 
the series of waiters and to any others whose services may be requested, 
through their respective chiefs, who make the necessary arrangements^ 
other engagements permitting. 

On the culinary groups devolves the composition of gastrosophic 
harmonies upon the pivotal dishes specified : on the group of waiters, the 
appropriate decorations of the ball and table, <&c, Sc 

One of the groups in request on such occasions is that of newB^ 
purveyors, persons who delight in collecting cmd retailing every sort 
of interesting information, and who frequent with the newspapers, those 
tables where they are assured of a welcome. 

Note T. — Skriks of Field Laboe. 

Here we observe the advantages of combined agriculture in refer- 
ence to the introduction of steam-ploughs and otiier machinery not 
adapted to small and isolated cultures. The whole domain of a town- 
ship and even of several contiguous townships is laid out so that each 
variety of soil and location may be planted with the crop that best suita 
it, according to the deliberative wisdom of the board of agriculture. 
A vast stretch of level soU unobstructed by fences may be adapted to 
one method of tillage, justifying all the expense of machines and the 
employment of the best engmeers in their management 

Here also, as in mechanical and manufactming labors, machines 
forming part of the joint stock property of the association, at- once 
lighten the labors of the people and increase Ihcir profits, instead of 
forcing them to work longer and harder for less profits, as has been 
ever the case in the upside down world called civilization, where 
machinery only assi^^ts capital to exploit and victimize labor. 
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Supposing even that the whole real estate of the aasodatioa were 
owned by one man, still so long as labor drew a fixed percentage, say 
of 6-1 2 on the whole annual profit, and skill or talent 3-1 2ths ; the more 
these should be increased by the interveution of machines, the larger 
-would be the award to labor. . 

The distribution of cultures, irrespective of the aforesaid material 
coDsiderationa, is such as to give the most varied harmonies of aspect, 
and to bring the different groups engaged, into the most pleasant rela- 
tions of contiguity ; sometimes contrasting the rudest with the most 
^elicsde, as in the heavy spading required in the ladies' flower-beds 

NoTB 8. — Mechanic Abts. 

Here we shnll digress a little from the plan of this section, to intro- 
duce the actual movement of association among the Mechanics of 
France. There existed by reports some months ago, 250 such associa- 
tions in Paris, and many in other cities of Europe. These are the germ 
series, preparing themselves to be constitueut elements of Integral So- 
cieties. 

VISIT TO THE LEATHER DRESSERS OF PARIS^ 

BY VICTOR HENNEQUIN, 

RKPRSSBNTATIVB OP THK PKOPLK. 

Translated from the Democratie Paeifique. 

On Monday, the 8th of September, 1861, one of our colleagues, 
Michot Boutet, who practised the trade of a joiner before that of a re- 
presentative; accompanied us, with one of our fiiends, to the Association 
oS. Leather Dressers, Rue de U Terrasse 40 aux Batignolles. 

Crossing the front of the building where the offices are kept, and 
next through a garden agreeably planted, we reached the great work* 
shop adorned with hides, fawn colored, black, varnished, smooth or 
grained. Strong men, several of whom are stripped to the waist, hero 
aii'e busied in tlie fatiguing exercise of scraping the hides with the 
baelEs of their knives. 

We are received cordially, even joyously, and from our entrance 
we feel ourselves in friendly sympathetic relations with these children 
of toil The workingmen of Paris, and especially the laborers whom 
assodation has emancipated, have found by inspiration tlie true tone 
which lielongs to the relations of free men : no ceremonious humility or 
flattery ; neither on the other hand, stifhess or rudeness. It is dignity» 
frankness, and fraternity, marvellously combined. 
After ofor arrival, most of the lab(8rers continue their functioa Some 
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•uspeod it ; coaversatioD is miiigled with the Bounds of the work 8e- 
yenl associates undertake our conduct, and afterward comes up the 
agent of the Association, citizen LeteUier — (social reason now goes by 
the name of Letellier, Moulip*^ Co.) Here is what we learned in con- 
versing with them : — 

The Association of Leather Dressers has always since its foundatioa 
occupied the same location at the BatignoUes. It has in Paris, Rue du 
Renard St Sauveur No. 7, an additional store for retailing its wares. 
The Association dates from the 1st of January, 1849. Seventy-four 
laborers, then leaving the workshops of the bosses, asked of the princi-' 
pie of association, liberty, dignity and security for the future. When 
men would associate, labor and intelligence do not suffice ; money is 
needed to lodge them, to purchase tools and first materials ; finally to 
live while awaiting returns of their investment 

In separating themselves from the bosses, the leather dressers sepa- 
rated themselves from Capital ; they escaped its dominion, but at the 
same time renounced its services — services too dearly paid for in the 
old industrial organization, and yet indispensable. 

To constitute a social capital, (the government having refused to the 
leather dressers any participation in the fimds voted by the constituent 
assembly in favor of associated labwers,) it was agreed that each asso- 
ciate should contribute to the value of 100 francs, either in specie or in 
tools or materials. 

Seventy-four workmen, realized this condition, though imperfectly ; 
ft»r Instead of 7,400 francs, they could hardly bring together 8,800 
francs in tools, and 2,700 in cash. This sacrifice, insufficient for the 
needs of their business, was enormous for simple laboring men. By 
such contributions, rendered by their statutes one of the conditions of 
admission for every new associate, the manufacturers of leather have 
painfully created a capital which has permitted them not to oommencs 
brilliantly, but modestly, to make the most necessary acquisitions, and to 
overcome the distrust which at first met them in the market Work- 
men without a boss, commencing without funds ; how can they pay t 
Thus all credit was at first absolutely refused to the associatea ; they 
could not obtain a single hide unless they gave the money with one 
hand as they took the hide in the other. 

All the associations have had to struggle at once against eommemid 
and political dia(trust. Their members are accused, and with reason, of 
being thorough-going republicans — an accusation which, as we all know, 
now compromises one seriously. 

The leather dressers have not, however, suffered much firtm the 
pohoe. Two overhaulingS) which revealed nothing, have hew ttie only 
attaint against their security. 
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As to eommerdal prejudices, they ereretaae them by regulating the 
extension of their business upon their resources, hj paying always i& 
ready cash ; but the necessary capital was created only by heroic eooD- 
onue& To the finst hundred francs they had to add ten per eent of the 
product of each man's labor. 

The same reserve is made by the mass of outside associates, that is, 
by the leather dressers to whom the too limited resources of the bmo- 
eiation cannot yet actually furnish work, but who have made the neoee- 
sary contribution, signed its statutes, and though still scattered throogh. 
out Pans» are united at heart with it 

These extenud associates now number sixty-eight After theee» 
oomea a eategoiy of affiliated workmen who have not yet become full 
contributors, but having paid in the sum of 50 francs, are prospective 
associates with a deliberative v<Mce in the sessions of the body. 

While discussing these things we advanced &irther into the work- 
shop. Here is the white statue of the Republic, placed under glass; 
crowns are laid at its feet, a worship the more touching from its disin- 
terestedness. The Republic, that &iry who protected the klxHrers, has 
. been paialy«ed in the execution of its beneficent designs by the wand 
of a wicked fairy, " The Reaction," whose power is greater ibr the 
time being ; but let us quietly await the end — " Thep lived happy and 
contented" Such is always the last word of the fairy tales. - 

Allotxekt to Capital. 

All associates who leave with the society funds exceeding the first 
hundred Ihincs, which is never returned, receive, the same as other cre- 
ditors, recognizances or deeds of stock, bearing interest at five per cent 
a year, transmissable by endorsement, exchangeable at the depots of the 
society for products, or money, if the bearer requires its reimburse- 
ment 

The sums of ten per cent, withheld fi-om the earnings of each asso- 
ciate to build up the sodetary capital, are set down to the personal 
credit of each, and do not cease to belong to him, but cannot be with- 
drawn by him at loss than twelve months' notice, on his leaving the as- 
sociation. 

This clause has been introduced consequent upon the embarrassment 
occasioned a year ago by twenty members who withdrew at once, sud- 
denly claiming the whole sum due to them. 

The limitation of their capital has hitherto prevented the association 
from embracing on a large scale (as they already have on a small 
scale and experimentally) the kinds of industry inthnately connected 
with them, such as shoemaking, saddlery, the fabrication of trunks and 
other travelling i^paratus. Assure to the association capital, the need- 
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lul food oflife, Mid derelopnieDt for its ezceUeot crguiuatioii ; and a 
num))er of aooeasorj bhrnches oi industry will adjoin themselyes to the 
preparation of leather ; and the same radiatioo, the same prooeas of aa- 
nezation and incorporation with related employments, operating in all 
the branches of labor ; the dependence of the laborer upon the capital- 
ist employer will disappear from our working world, as the chattel 
slave and his dependence on his master have already disappeared, and 
the net-work of association will bood. haye enyeloped all human 
activity. 

Labor is rewarded acccHrding to the number and Ihe importance of 
the pieces or jobs. The repartition is not then equal as to sums of 
money, although it is conformable to 1h.e principles of true equality 
thus stated in the 9th article of their statutes : — 

** Compensation is to be equal for those who labor equally,* 

** For the just application of this prindiple, labor will be paid by the 
piece, according to rates equitably fixed.** 

The application of this article produces to the leather dresser an 
average dividend of from 100 to 180 francs per month, or from 8 to 4 
francs per day. Thus the associates have not materially nused tiie 
prices of labor which they formerly obtained from the bosses ; their 
pecuniary situation has not yet been sensibly improved 

As to their social situation, that is quite another thing ; the associ- 
ates, all equal in rights, all masters of themselves, certain that thej 
cannot be arbitrarily ezduded from the workshop, draw from this se- 
curity a sentiment of joy, of noble pride and calm whidi makes new 
men of them. Their material situation might have changed also, and 
the associates divided a larger sum than in their former workshops, 
had they contented themselves with producing the same quality of 
work at the same prices, aiming at the number of pieces and rapidity 
of execution. But association, as we have remarked, not only among 
tlie leather dressers, but as a general &ct in all the working associa- 
tions, develops industrial honor to the highest degree. The workiug- 
men attach the greatest importance to the quality of their products. 
Thus the 16th article of the statutes adopted by the leather dressers 
reads : — 

" Stamps so made as to avoid every possible fraud, shall indicate to 
the purcliaser the relatively intrinsic value of every article, and the 
name of the Society." 

Such a stamp as this would force honesty even upon the industry of 
the old society ; in working associations this stimulus produces a dou- 
ble effect, seeing tliat these unions never lack enemies, both in business 
and ill politics, with whose interests or whose prejudices their very exis- 
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teDce conflicts ; they well know how eagerly their weak point is sought 
On the other liand, the workmen understand that this association, so 
opposed, so depreciated, so calumniated, is the safety of the laborer ; 
all the members of working associations feel that they form the van- 
guard of a liberating {^lanx, that they have the charge of euuls, that 
they are responsible for the future. They all possess a deep respect 
for their work, and are jealous of every sort of spot upon their charae- 
ter, whether industrial or social They guard each other, they scruti- 
nize the result of their mutual labor. The ordinary mftTimg of com- 
merce, such as increasing the profit at the expense of the excellence of 
the product, would seem to them a fraud upon the whole people. To 
the retribution of labor by the piece they will add a repartition of 
profits per head as soon as two-thirds of their loan shall be repaid. 
The external members, who do not take work from the Society, but 
■who contribute to the formation of a social capital, have the right of 
participation in these profits. 

The Association of Leather Dressers completely escapes the accusa- 
tion directed against several working societies, of having constituted 
by the association of a certain privileged number, a collective bott, ex* 
ploiting wages laborers by the day according to the common usage of 
dvilizatioa The Association of Leather Dressers employs only its 
own members, and all these are solidarity responsible. 

Dit'iDEND OF Skill. 

The system of retribution by the piece, already distinguishes skill, 
since pieces of different kinds are not worked up with the same facility, 
and are rated differently. But the efforts of talent and creative ener- 
gy are more directly excited by this 10th article: — 

*• In order to excite and to reward the zeal and the intellectual facul- 
ties of each associate, the Society shall keep a register of depositions 
concerning all improvements and inventions which shall be made, the 
names of their authors, and the pecuniary premiums which shall have 
been decieed to them." 

The associates are pleased to exhibit before visitors, alike the evi- 
dences of tlieir own industrial prowess, and of their fraternal relations 
with other associations. Here we see a table on which the hides are 
extended ; furnished by the association of billiard table makers. This 
association also obeys the impulses of co-operative honor : it has sought 
to distinguish itself in making for its brothers this immense wooden 
table, the joints of which arc hardly visible after long use, although 
the wood hiis been constantly saturated with water. Here is a marble 
table, prepared by the association of workers in marble ; marble to 
dress liides upon ! Yea indeed 1 the perfection and even luxury of in- 
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strumeDts ia a vital conciitioQ of industry. Tlie future will proye this 
well ; all the arts will oontributc to embellish the workshctp. 

The asaociates drew our atteation to Tarnished sides of leather of 
which thej ma/ well be proud — for they are real mirrors. On the 
left^ at the eud of the workshc^ we see cotton cloths, blackened and 
yarniahed for the use of shoemakers, and a powerful stove for drying 
the varnish. Passing up-stairs, we find in the workshop above, other 
kinds of work, always connected with the preparation of hides : 
Most of these labors are fatig^uing, but none are repulsive. The 
smooth tawny hides, as they oon^ from the tannery, do not offend the 
eye nor their healthy exhalations the nose. 

We had not known before visiting the leather di-essers, that the 
hides of beef destined for their industry, are cleft in two throughout 
their thickness ; a mechanical saw passes inside the skin as it is per- 
fectly stretched, and divides it into two layers, the external of which, 
called atk&fower^ is most valued, and the internal, or crusty is destined 
to inferior purposes. 

After a glance at the workshop above, the little store of collars, 
harness, and other articles of saddler's work manuf^tured by the as- 
sociation, let us contiime our mention of the statutes. 

OaOANUATION OF LaBOU. 

We should say, in phalansterian language, that the association of 
leather dressers forms a series subdivided into groups. The regulations 
in article 5 express the same thing in other terms. 

** The association divides as far as possible into as many sections as 
there are distinct parts in the manufacture of leather and hides. 

" It has besides an administrative section composed oi such of its 
members as are not specially producers, such as directors, salesmen, 
bookkeepers, clerks, superintendents, aids, ifec" 

Each section elects by the voice of the majority, both its chiefs and 
those workmen employed by the day to aid them in administrative 
functions, which cannot be estimated by the piece. The whole society 
chooses the general administration. All the officers keep their places 
so long as they please the absolute majority of their electco^ The 
justice of these dispositions is evident. 

Article 1 ni the statutes : " A jury composed of all the chie& of 
sections and members of the administration, with the exception of the 
aids, assembles once a week to deliberate upon the social interests.*' 

What powers has this assembly ? Does it finally decide upon great 
questioiis, does it govern, does it ordain 7 Not at alL It proposes, it 
presents, it rejx>rts. 

Once a month all tlie members in full standing, comprising the exler- 
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mil ftaeociates, who hare deliberative voicee, aBsemble to deliberate 
upon these reporta. 

Who then makes the law among the leather dressers I Every body. 
Who has created their statutes ? Every body — by a consecutive de- 
liberatioa of five months. The administration exists not to make the 
law but to apply it; to manage the collective interests, under the con- 
trol of all, and it is not only through the general monthly assemblies 
that this control is exercised. There are no secrets in the association ; 
the administration fiEistens to a nail every day in the workshop an ac- 
count of its proceedings for that day — i>f all purchases, sales, pay. 
ments, Ac Every one reads and judge& We call public opinion to 
reflect upon this loyal fcjrm of government. The view of such acts ip 
calculated to revive, in every soul the sentiment of honor and the love 
of liberty. The chiefs of sections receive as salary not an invariable 
6um, but the average price obtained by the piece workmen of their 
eecticHi, in whose prosperity they are thus interested. The members of 
the administration receive the medium or average sum of the retribu- 
tion allotted to the cliiefs of sections. 

Assistance to the sick, to invalids, widows and orphans, a principle 
repeated outside of the associations, in every workshop of Paris, is in- 
scribed in the (Statutes of the leather dressers, but the feeble resources 
of a growing society have not yot permitted the amount to be fixed* 
Tlie associaticu acts fraternally, according to its means, always observ- 
ing the rules stated in article 6 of its statutes. 

" Such associates as may become invalids, widows and orplians, have 
the right to a regular and sufficient pension. 

" Th€««e pensions shall be levied upon the profits of the society, and 
ultimately regulated in one of the chapters of the rules of the work- 
shop." 

•* They shall be based upon this principle : the pecuniary resources 
of a family should be in ratio of the number of its members, and of 
the pccmiiary assistance which they can procure by their own labor." 
Education — PaKPAEATioN of Food. 

After the first visit I returned alone to ask some fiirther information* 
Was it true that the associates guaranteed to all their children gratni- 
U)\is education, that they had resolved to admit as apprentices the sons 
of associates who manifested a vocation for the preparation of hides, 
and to pay them by the piece as soon as they should be able to pre- 
pare them ? 

I learned that this happy idea was yet only a project, their children 
being as yet too young and too few. It is besides evident that practi- 
cal and professional education, not only gratuitous but productive, for 
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the chU'lreD, could receive fruitful applications only from the day wbea 
Fcveral aasodations prartising dififerent brandies of industry dioald 
have formed amongst themselves a contract of eolidarity for tlie ez- 
cluinge of apprentices ; the son of a leather dresser being admitted 
among the typographers, that of a typographer among the calnnet 
makers, Ac Otherwise, should each association remaui concentrated 
within itself, recruiting its apprentices from its own families, there would 
be danger of the crafts becoming hereditary as in ancient Egypt or 
modi>m Hindostan, and tending to reconstitute castes, to the great in- 
jury of free vocations. 

It would not be sufficient merely to admit these exchanges in princi* 
pie ; if the practical education given to children is to be modeled on 
their instinctive vocations or natural aptitudes, we must encouragfe 
these aptitudes and discover these vocations by presenting to the grow- 
ing generations the spectacle of a great variety of industries, and 
awaken their slumbering attractions by enticing them to visit the 
workshops of different associations. Even this idea is only a tempora- 
ry expedient, acceptable while awaiting the organization of the sode- 
tary commune or township which woulcV offer to childhood the picture 
of all the branches of art and industry combined on the same soiL 

Yet again ; practical and professional education gratuitous and rapid- 
ly productive for the children, is among the leather dressers an idea 
whicli they reserve for future actioa I wished to know whether they 
had begun to realize another element of the societary order, the col- 
lective preparation of food, since industrial association and its recog- 
nized advantages soon lead men to perceive the advantages of domes- 
tic association. This appears to be the state of things : 

There exists a kitchen and a refectory belonging to the buildings of 
the association where the purchase of provisions by wholesale and 
their unitary preparation have enabled the workmen who patronize it, 
though as yet numbering only 15, who are all bachelors, to have two 
meals and a collation, and half a litre (nearly a pint) of wine each 
meid, at twenty cents per day. 

Note 9. — Chamber Sbrvice. 

llie chamber service is drawn in part from the Vestalic choir, who 
belong like the " Little Hordes " to the Sacred Legion — We should be 
in error however to judge this service by what is now commonly un- 
derstood as chamber work. Its dirty and disagreeable offices are en- 
tirely avoided by mechanical conveniences with wliich every room is 
provided, forming a unitary system of sewerage, such as hcs even been 
already introduced in our best built houses and hotels. Tlie whole 
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ana of the unitary dwelling, including its workshops, may be trarersed 
on floors and within covered galleries without touching the soil, and as 
aU garments soiled in work, rough boots and oyer-f<hoe9, are left in the 
▼estibule, where each (iotson has a private closet for the convenience 
of making dianges, no litter is carried into the chambera The duties 
of chamber work will then be chiefly of a tasteful and ornamental 
diaracter, and each person being served by his or her friends, who of 
their own choice assume this care ; it is evident that a delicate person- 
ality, and intelligent appreciation of one's wants and tastes, will take 
the place of that coarse promiscuous style which now obtains in oar 
servile drudgery. 

The author or artist will no longer fear to have the labor of hours or 
days deranged and even destroyed by the ignorant zeal of a chamber- 
maid for what she calls order, and how pleasant to find one's favorite 
pictures, flowers, books, dec., recognized, and arranged at once with 
charm and convenience. How fine a tie these offices provide between 
the richer and poorer, when education and social refiuement have re- 
moved all tlie false distinctions of caste. This extends to all personal 
services. I here extract from Fourier's " Unit6 Universelle Tome III. 
No Phalansterian in Composite Harmony, (the 8th Social Pcridd) 
is individually a servant or the possesscn: of servants, and yet the 
poorest man has constantly fifty pages at his beck. This state of 
things, whose announcement raises the cry of impossibility, like all the 
other features of the Serial mechanism ; will be easily explained. 

In a Phalanx, the domestic service is carried on like every other 
function, by Series dividing into groups adapted to each variety of 
work to be performed. The said Series in their hours of service bear 
the title of Pages and Pagesses. This has been applied to the ser- 
Tants of kings, it may then be appropriate to those who serve more than 
Icings, for a Phalanx is God in action. It is the spirit of God since it 
is composed by the twelve radical passions harmonized by 
Passional Atteaotion, ) 
Mathematical Justice, > XTnitt of AcmoN. 
Pkactical TauTH, ) 

To serve the Phalanx collectively is to serve €k)d, and it is in this 
light that domestic service is considered in Harmony. Were this 
branch of industry degraded as in civilization, passional equilibrium 
would become impossible. 

To this ideal ennobling of service, is joined a real elevation by the 
suppression of in lividual dependence, which would degrade a man 
by subjecting him to the caprices of another. Let us analyze the 
mechanism of the collective free service in chamber work. 

The Tagesse Pelia serves in a chamber group for tlie right wing of 
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the Phalanx. She has quarrelled with Leander, she ucglects his cSiam- 
ber ill her morniDg visit to that suite of rooms : others will supply her 
office, he is equally well served, for Egle and FhyUis, two pagesses of 
this group, take pleasure in the opportunity thus afforded of a iriendly^ 
demonstration towards Leander. So again in the stables, if Leander's 
horse is slighted this morning by one of the pages ; another page, ooe 
of his friends, or an officer of the Series whose honor is oonoemed in 
the perfect fulfilment of its functions, supplies the omissioa Thus in 
each department every one finds himself eagerly served by those who 
love him ; or in their absence, by the mass of the group and their of- 
fict'rs, responsible to the Phalanx for those functions which they have 
assumed by free choice, and who are retributed by dividends from the 
whole income of the Phalanx, [on whose books Leander finds himself 
debited for services received in the various departments, as for the 
regular items of table, lodgings, <fec.] Every one may meet in other 
functions as equals or superiors, those who have waited on them the 
hour before. Egle served Leander at seven, but at nine there is work 
to be done at the Beehives, where Leander is one of the latest secta- 
ries, a novice of six months, while Egle who has been practiced here 
from early childhood, is very skilful, and Leander places himself under 
her orders. 

With such arrangements, none need trouble themselves about do* 
mestlc service. They have only to make their choice of attendants. 
Out of twenty grooms in the stable, Leander will find several in friend- 
ly intimacy with liim through cabalistic affinities in several Series (gar 
dens, orchards, opera, «fec) so that he will never want a friend for the 
care of liis horse, whidi in all cases will be looked to by the officers of 
the round. But it is one of the charms of Harmony, to see in the very 
least branches of service a friend press forward to serve you, and a 
friend so much more intelligent, because the service of Hariaony is 
very much subdivided and admits to membership in each function only 
experienced and skilful probationera 

Phillis and Egle have made up Leander's bed, but they will not 
bm»<h his coat They will carry it to the brushing hall where Olytia 
another friend of Leander^s, takes it from his pin (these being rai^^ 
in alphabetical order), Clytia in brushing it having found a grease spot^ 
carries it to that wing of the laundry where sudi matters are disposed 
of and where it is cleaned by Cloris, still another friend of Leander's. 
Thus every servant in every department is prompted to every particu- 
lar act of service by some motive of friendship or love or oUier tie of 
affection. 

Empaaskmed service is one of the ties of marriage.' Two 
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Fpouses in case they are well mated, are for eadi other what each 
TTill find in Harmony in the fifty affectionate servunta who surround 
them, that is to say, every harmoniau will obtain in affectionate ter- 
vices the equivalent of whftt he would obtain at present from a num- 
ber of wives equally devoted and much more capable than his own. 

The industrial cabals of the orchards, gardens, operas, worksliops, 
creating for every one a number of friends, he is assured of finding in 
an the groups of pages and pagessea some who will afibctionately care 
for him. 

The poor enjoy this advantage as well as the rich, and the man 
without fortune sees many affectionate servants offer him their minis- 
try as if he was a prince, /or t^ is never ike individual served who pay% 
those who serve him. A page would be ignominously dismissed from 
the Series were it known that he had accepted any private bounty 
from those whom he serves. It is the Phalanx which rewards the 
corps of pages by a dividend taken from the two lots of labor and of 
skill, a dividend which this series divides according to custom among 
its different members in proportion to their approved aptitude and aa- 
siduity. 

Individual independence is then fully secured, smce each page is en- 
rolled in the service of the Phalanx and not of the individual, who for 
this reason is served affectionately, a pleasure which even the rich can- 
not procure ibr themselves in civilization for money, since if you pay a 
servant handsomely in order to attach him to you, be becomes careless, 
uigrateful and often treacherous. 

This danger is unimown in Harmony, where every one is assured of 
ttie friendship tA the different pages who shall from preference choose 
his service with liberty to quit it at their pleasure, and without any 
pecuniary engagement with him. There is then nothing mercenary or 
0ervik^in ^le servitude of Harmony, and a group of chamber work is 
Kke all other groups, a free and honorable society which draws on the 
Bum of the product of the Phalanx in proportion to the importance of 
its works. 

Note 10. — ^The Commebob of Hakmont. 

Is confined to facilitate exchanges and to mediate between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer from the point at which these cease to be iden- 
tified in the same association. The merchant is only a temporary factor 
for the groups in which he is also a joint producer, and it would l>e con- 
sidered high misdemeanor and Social treason for him to gain possession 
of the property in which he trades, and speculate on it for his private 
advantage. Tliis Is a method already practised with entire success by 
the Turkish manu&cturing association of Ambelakia. S«e tTrquart's 
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** Sf'irit of the East" I now quote from the F^odulit^ finaocidre of 
M. TousseneL 

Commerce is a function administrative in its very edsence. It dis- 
tributes and does not create. Social wealth is resumed in two terms 
production and consumption. Production is the iirst term of wealth, 
a soil is rich, a country is rich, independently of the labor of man bj its 
nature, its climate, its vegetative power. But man does not produce for 
the mere pleasure of producing, and to produce more than suffices for 
his consumption, he must be stimulated by the certainty of exchan^^iiig 
his superfluities fur foreign products, whence he will derive advantage 
and enjoyment . Labor was unknown in tlie paradisiacal eera as "well 
as at Tahiti at the time of its discovery, because the riches of the soil 
amply furnished for the consumption of its inhabitants. Production ia 
th^i the slave of consumption, which renders the value of a product 
proportional to the demand ffv it The misssion of commerce is to efi^t 
exchanges between the products of different latitudes and of different 
peoples, to carry these products where consumption claims them, and to 
establish the balance between the offer and the demand ; to fix the value 
of products. 

The activity of consumptiou reacting upon production, it is imp<Hrtant 
to &vor consumption by all imaginable means, that man may draw profit 
from all the resources of the globe which God has given him to explore, 
and consumption is the measure of the prosperity of populations, the 
indispensable element of the material happiness of the individual The 
differences between opulence, comfort, mediocrity, poverty, misery; are 
differences in consumption. To energize consumption and consequently 
production, it is necessary to reduce to the minimum the expenses of 
transportation ; i. e. the remuneration of the intermediary agent charged 
with carrying products where they are to be consumed. Wherefore in 
all countries, the establieimient and the perfection of the routes of travel 
by land or water rendering transportation lees expensive and more 
ra^Ad, are justly considered as the first enterprises of public utility. 
In a well organized society, commerce the agent of distribution, hae 
the right only to a simple commission proportional to the value of the 
service rendered, and the price of the object delivered to oonsumptioD 
represents the cost of the object plus the legitimate profit of tlie pro- 
ducer, plus the expenses of transportation. 

The cost of the object and the legitimate remuneration due to the 
producer are appreciated by just competition, entirely unknown under 
the present anarchical system. The expenses of transportation and the 
remuneration due the transporter are fixed by arbitrators. I do not 
add to this general price the levy of the government tax because in a 
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wen reguUted eocietj, this tax is not leried either on production or on 
coiismuptioD, Dor on transportation, but upon the general revenue. 

The township, as soon as it is oi^ganized, draws up its balance sheet 
every year ard levies for the state such proportion of ^ its profits as the 
State demands. Every tax not levied on this collective profit falls 
fatally back to the burden of the laborer. 

The account of profit and loss for an associated township is not more 
difficult to establish than that of a commercial house. The custom of 
taxing the profits has long been maintained in the administration of 
some important cities of the North, the Hanse towns, Lubeck and 
Bremen, where loyalty and good faith have presided even to these 
Utest times in the relations of commerce. 

In organized society, distribution employs only the number of agents 
necessary to secure the transportation and storage of products. It gets 
rid of that swarm of intermediary parasites who now falsify its opera- 
tions, overcharge products with onerous prices, adulterate provisions 
and sell them under cost, which does not prevent them firom with- 
drawing with profit by means of bankruptcy. In fine, the agency of 
distribution wisely organised, replaces fiilsohood and fraud by loyalty 
and truth, the complication of springs by simplicity and regularity of 
functions, waste by economy, and commercial anarchy by order. 

Commerce is now neither the docile servant of production nor of 
consumption. On the contrary it is master and tyrant of both. 

Commerce holds production and consumption at its mercy; the talon 
of capital on their throats, it fixes at its good pleasure the price of pro- 
duction or remuneration due the laborer. It reduces this price to the 
minimum at the same time that it raises to the maximum that of con- 
Bumption of which it is equally the arbiter. It buys for three dollars 
what cost the value of six, and sells for six what is worth but three. 

Capital first became the ally of commerce because the profits of 
commerce were not limited like those of production, because commerce 
opened the lists to ihe adventurous knights of fortune and the easiest 
consciences could there i-ange fi-ee. The alliance of capital and of traf- 
fic has gradually become a complete fusion and this fusion of two ele- 
ments in one has doubled the crushing power of each. The preemi- 
nence of the commercial element in any society is a certain sign that 
anarchy reigns in its midst Capital, in a healthy society, must go to 
production, that is its natural drift. 

Commerce armed with capital beats down the prices of produce, 
cotton, silk, oil, grains, <&c The producer obtaining no advances, can- 
not wait as long as the lai^e capitalist^ and must therefore sell at the 
price which the latter allows him. The capitalist immediately buys 
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up the produce and then raises the price ; he has a thousand means 
for that Then the manufacturer who has need of silk or cotton tot 
his fabrics, or the baker who needs flour to make Ix-ead, buys at the 
price that suits the solo detainer of thid provision. 

Montesquieu has remarked, that financiers sustain the state like the 
rope sustains the man that is hung. 

FaUSX PaiNClPLBB OF CiROOLATION. 

Shown by exa»nif%aii(m of the three character^f MuitiHout plethora^ 
Depregnve abundance, FietitiouB currtmey. {A chapter from Fourier^ 

Oovermnents and tlie people agree that forgers of coins, bank-notes^ 
government or private bonds should suffer condign punishment 

It condemns to the same punishment, the counterfeiter of bank-notes 
or of specie. A wise precaution, but why does commerce enjoy this right 
of false money, whose exercise would conduct other citizens to the gal- 
lows I Every note of exchange emitted by a merchant, may be even- 
tually false money, for it is very uncertain whether it will be paid. All 
who meditate bankruptcy flood the circulation with their notes without 
having any intention of paying them. They have in fact forged and 
disseminated false money. Will it be objected that other dtiaena enjoy 
the same privilege, that a proprietor has like a merchant the right of 
giving his notes into the circulation ? 

It is not sa A proprietor has not this Acuity. A right is in fact il- 
lusory when it cannot be exercised. Witness the constitutional right of 
the people to the sovereignty. Despite this magnificent prerogative^ 
they cannot even get a dinner unless they have money in their pockets. 
The pretension to a dinner is however a much smaller a&ir than the 
pretension to sovereignty. Thus many rights exist on paper but not in 
reality, and their concession becomes an insult to him who cannot obtain 
rights a hundred times smaller. 

Such is t)ie situation of the proprietor or farmer as to the emission 
of notes of exchange. 

He has the right to emit them as the plebeian has the right to pretend 
to sovereignty, but the possession of a right and the exercise of it are 
two very different things. If the farmer would emit such notes, he 
finds none to take them without security, and be is treated like a man 
who would circulate false money. The concession of a mortgage on an 
unencumbered domain is exacted of him and usurious interest besides. 
At this price his notes become negotiable, they become money of real 
value and not fictitious like that of a speculator, who by his privilege 
as a commercial man, finds means to emit notes fbr |200,000 when he 
does not own the hundreth part of it, not $2000 to give as security fbr 
the notes he has put into circulatioa 
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Hare let us dgnalue the deoeptioD of goremments which allow them* 
selves to be excluded from a focultj which i}icy grant to stock b9X>ken. 
Let OS see how it stands : 

Secority. Value emitted 

The merchant; $2000: $200,000. 

The treasury ; $2,000,000 : $200,000,000. 

If a merchant possessing but $2000 of real security, is authoriMd aad 
protected when he chooses to emit notes to the value of $200,000 ; if 
be enjoys this privilege without the law having the right to enquire into 
his employments, his means of security ; the treasury ought in proportion 
to possess the right of emitting $200,000,000 when it presents a real 
guamntee of two millions. A government however, takmg such liber- 
ties, will lose its credit, will fall a pi^ey to political commotions, and yet it 
will have only used the same commercial privilege as those speculaton 
who often own not even the hundredth part of the amount to which they 
Issue, and are actually insolvent 

It will be replied that these intriguers know bow to persuade fools 
and win thev confidence. This is to state as a commercial principle 
that the art of surprising and fleecing, confiding people, ought to enjoy 
«11 protectioD and that this protection ought to be ezdusive for the 
merchant without extending to the government 

I do not pretend that it ought to be aooorded to either, but that it 
should be forbidden to merchants as well as to governments. 

It results from these observations that the merchant enjoys the pri- 
vilege of raising money on paper or notes of hand, an act equivalent 
to forgery, for which other classes of men who fleece the public are 
sent to the gallows; and (hat the civilised system of commerce 
legalises and protects fraudulent competitions. 

To the reproach of false money and the licence of its emission, it 
will \ye answered as to the other beads of accusation, that merchants 
are needed to effect the circulation and that if these agents are obstruct- 
ed, relations become impossible, and a State beholds its public credit 
destroyed and all the banches of its industry endangered. 

It is very ^e that commerce has the property of riveting our fet- 
ters when the social body pretends to resist As soon as an adminis- 
trative measure is troublesome to the machinations of commerce, it 
tightens credit, paralyses the circulation, and it results that the State 
aiming to remedy one vice, has only created new one& 

This effect is designated under the name of Repercussion. 

Thb danger is cited to establish the principle : let ihe merchants 
alone ; their full liberty is the guarantee of the circulation : a very ialse 
\ their full liberty engenders all manoeuvres prejudicial 
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f o the mrculation ; a^ stock-jobbing, moDopolies, bankraptc^ and diSheru, 
whence result the two characters : 

'7th. Fictitiocis {dethma 
8th. DepressiTe abandance. 

Let UB ezBmme the iDfluenoe of Aese two charaeterB against the 
eiiculataoo. 

Commerce does not often adhere to the third method mentioned, it 
intrigues by monopolies and stock jobbing, and establishes a fictitious 
scarcity of those articles with which the market is least stocked. la 
1807 a stock jobbing manoBuvre suddenly raised the price of sugar to 
five francs in Paris during the month of May, and this same sugar fell 
to two francs in July, although no new supplies had been received, 
but stock jobbers had been outwitted by a piece of fEJse news which 
brought down sugar to its true value by putting an end to the intrigues 
and fictitious panic about scarcity. They are raised every day about 
articles which are cried up without there being any real scarcity. In 
1812 when the harvest was secure and the monopdixers deceived, im- 
mense quantities of grains and flours suddenly issued from their maga- 
zines. These provisions were not then scarce and there was no risk of 
famine had the distribution been wisely effected. 

But commerce has the property of gorging itself in anticipation of 
danger by creating panic fears and fictitious scarcity. 

The same efitect takes place in case of abundance, where commerce 
gorges from a fictitious fear of superfluity. In the first case it operated 
positively by buying up and subtracting provisions from consumption ; 
in the second case it operates negatively by not buying them at all im- 
til they fall to so low a price that the farmer cannot make his ex- 
penses. Hence the 8th character : DeiH'essive abundance. 

Commerce answers that it is not incumbent on it to buy when it pan 
anticipate no profit and that it will not coumiit the folly of loading it- 
self with grains which are not likely to rise in value, when it can em. 
ploy its capital to better advantage in objects whose scarcity, easily in- 
creased by monopolies, promises profit. 

Here are convenient and amusing principles in a social system which 
talks only of mutual guarantees. Commerce may then dispense at its 
pleasure with its service to the social body. It is comparable to an 
army which should be authorized to refuse to fight when there was 
danger, and to serve only its own interest without taking that of the 
State into account Such is our mercantile policy, stipulating for en- 
gagements in a simple method by which one party only is bound. 

If commerce be permitted the enormous distraction of capital \fiaek 
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itieyies on agriculture, it ought to be under condition of a compound 
service adapted to reciprocal benefits. There is no longer reciprocity 
if commerce in the cases of foreseen scarcity carries off and keeps out 
of market the provisions purchased a moderate price, and if in case of 
abundance it makes neither advances nor purchases of the laborer. 

Among the engagements, and functions of commerce in the sixth social 
period, of tocietary competition ; are anticipated provisions, and the 
storing of warehouses in seasons of abundance. It will buy in the 
years of fertility for the need of the years of scarcity. 

Thenceforth abundance is never depressive, it never causes jiroviaioas 
to lose their value and is never a misfortune to the cultivator. 

In 1820 wheat fell below three francs per measure, in several coun- 
tries where the cultivator cannot cover his expenses and imposition% 
if wheat is under four francs. This disaster would not have occurred 
if the commerce of France, profiting by the fertility, had purchased an 
anticipated provbion for the nourishment of thirty millions of in- 
habitants for six months. 

This mass reserved, subtracted from the circulation and safely stowed 
away, would have sustained the price of the rest of the grain in market 
The cultivator would not have been injured by the &U in price and 
stagnation of sales. 

Such is the aim of societary commerce, or compound method, operating 
against the evils of abundance as well as against those of scarcity, and 
preventing the inconveniences of both. Our present system operates 
in an opposite manner, it aggravates the evils of abundance which be- 
comes depressive if it be not counterbalanced by anticipated pro- 
visions, and it aggravates the evils of famine, which becomes mur- 
derous if not counterpoised by efficient measures to prevent the immo- 
derate rise of prices. 

Our system of free competition which effects these two results, is 
then a compound subversive method, so true is it that our policy 
witli its simplism and speculation of a simple and one-sided character, 
and in the interests of a single class, always attains only compound 
subversion or double disaster. 

IMTXaLOCKED CHABACTERS WHICH AUIBE FROM EACH OTHXB. 

Distraction of capital; depressive abundance. 

Capital flows towards the unproductive classes; bankers and mer- 
chants often complain of no investment for their funds. They have 
money at three per cent, interest, when the cultivator cannot get it at 
six per cent, he has to treat with business men who lending nominally, 
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Mj at fire per cent, really grab dzteen and Beyenteen per cent, hy ac- 
cessory and indirect charges. 

Money is concentrated in commerce, that vampire which pumps the 
blood of the industrial body, and reduces the productire class to seek 
aid from the usurer. 

Years of abundance become in consequence a scoui^g^ for agriculture. 

A fiulure in crops begins to cramp the fiurmer, the copious harvests 
of nuxt year oonsunmiate his ruin, by forcing him to sell grains in haste 
and below their real value in order to satisfy his creditors. 

Thus the mechanism which distracts all capitiUs to concentrate them 
in oommeroe, reduces agriculture by its oounteretroke to groan under 
the abundance of provisions for which it has neither sale nor consump* 
tion, because consumption is inverse, being fnundod on the caprices of 
idle luxury and not upon the well being of the producer [who is ac- 
customed to live upon the refuse of his own production and after 
Mnding to market the best qualities ol every thing.] 

Under this system cultivators and &rmefB are reduced to pray for 
hail, frost and blight; as in June, 1828, a panic i^ead through the 
vine growing districts, the fear of an ample harvest and of deprea^ 
nve alnmdance. 

People are so raw in the analysis ot trade, as to confound it with ma- 
nufactures, which it busily perplexes, then levies its tributes. The great 
merchants speculate at once on the spoliation of manufacturers and 
consumers, and inform themselves of the scarcity supervening in any 
article with the view of buying it up, making it scarcer, raising its 
price and consequently fleecing the social body. 

The science called political economy supposes a profound genius in 
those speculators and brokers, who are but adventurous gamblers or 
tolerated malefactors. One of the most striking proofs of this was seen 
in 1826, when in full peace and after ten years of calm there super- 
vened at once a stagnation and congestion the more unexpected, as all 
the papers were triumphing over the new chances opened to commerce 
by the emancipation of the two Americas. 

What was the cause of this so ill understood crisis ? It proceeded 
from the complication of two characters of our present conmnerdal 
•system, Plethoric Congestion ; Counterstroke of abortion. Congestion 
is a periodical eflfect of the blind cupidity of merchants, who when a 
market is opened to them, send there at once four times more goods 
than its consumption requires. Thus our cloth mert^hants and those of 
England filled America in 1825 with their wares to such a point that 
t^iere was enough for three or four years consumptioa The result was 
loss of sales, stagnation, deterioration of stuffs and bankniptcy of 
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their fa<Men. NeceBsttated effect of tiiat {Jethnra always caoaed by 
the impradenceB of commerce and its illosioDs on the poasibilitiea of 
coDsomption. How can a crowd of jealous epeculaton, bUaded bj 
their greed, judge of the limits to be established in exportation t 
Spoliation ok Socxitt by Oommkegial pAEikSRiaic. 
In the customary details of our civilized commerce, as in other fimo- 
lions, a hundred persons are often employed at a work which would 
hardly require two or tLree persons in Asenciative mechanism. Twen- 
ty men would suffice to ]»t>viaion a town market where now a thou- 
Band country people repair. We are as crude in respect to industrial 
inechaDinm as people ignorant of the use of mills and who employ 
fifty laborers to bruise the grain which one mill now grinds. 

The sui)€rfluity of agents is every where frightful, commonly §om 
tinaes the necessary number m all the departments of commerce, and 
even extending to small towns and villages. The multiplicity of rivals 
urges them into measures the most insane and ruinous for society ; 
since every superfluous agent is a spcdiator of society,, m which he 
consumes without producing any thing. 

The more excessive their numbers, the mcwe desperately they com- 
pete for the sales which become daily more difficult — for a town whidi 
consumed a thousand tons of sugar when it had only ten merchants, 
win still consume only a thousand tons when the number of merchants 
has increased to forty instead of ten ; (the general population remain- 
ing as before.) 

Now we hear these swarms of merchants complaining that trade is 
duU, when they ought to complain of the superabundance of tradeix ; 
they consume their means in the expenses of seduemg customers and 
in competition, venturing into the maddest extravagance in order to crtMh 
their rivals. The merchant is not so much a slave to his own interest 
as may be supposed, he is also the slave of his pride and his jealousy ; 
some ruin themselves for the barren honor of carrying on an itnmenw 
busineMf otliers by the mania of crushing a neighbor whose success ag- 
gravates them. Mercantile ambition is not the less rUAtni because it 
is obscure, and if the tro|^es ci Miltiades troubled the sleep of The- 
mistodes, it may be also said that the sales of one shopkeeper disturb 
the sleep of the neighboring shopkeeper. Hence comes that frenzy of 
eranpetttion, which urges so many merchants to their ruin, and oon- 
sumefi them in unproductive expenses, which ultimately &U back upon 
the consumer, sinee all waste is in the last analysis supported by the 
Sodal: mass, and if a new tommercial order (Sooietacy Competition) 
can Induce to ooe-fbozth, the present number of mercantile agents and 
mercantile expenses, you will see the price of every artidie on sale fall 
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in that ratio, then yoa will ace prodnctioD increased in ratio of ihe tiew 
demands which this fall of price will excite, and in ratio to the mass 
of capital and the number of bauds restor«Ml to culture and the me- 
chanic arts by this diminution of commercial agents. 

Abu^tes arise from each other in Commerce as in Administratioa. 
For example, the excessive number of agents causes usury and 
bankruptcy; a striking proof of this has been seen in the riv^ries of 
lines of travel, wluch in order to injure each other have been willing to 
cany travellers gratis. Seeing them mutually lower their prices in 
the aim of crushing each other, people say ; PreBetitly they will pay u« 
a premium for travelling on their road. The result of these contests, 
BO diverting to travellers, is the bankruptcy of some of the champions, at 
a few months distance crushed by each other ; their bankruptcies are 
sui^rted by the public ; always interested in the maddest enter- 
prises, which despite their want of success, yield a profit to the 
bankrupt by the spoliation of his co-associates whom he does not reim- 
burse for the stock they have purchased. Hence the merchants 
assured of saving themselves in case of reverse, by a bankruptcy ; 
risk every thing to ruin a rival and to enjoy the misfortune of a neigh- 
bor; like those Japanese who pluck out one of their own eyes at their 
enemy's door, in order to make him lose both his eyes by the hands 
of justice. Those who do not choose to sell at a loss are forsaken by 
their customers, and thus rendered unable to meet their engagements. 
Stx)n both parties are exhausted ajid obliged to recur to the broker, 
whose usurious assistance augments their embarrassment and insol- 
vability, and precipitates their bankruptcy. 

It is thus tliat free eompetitionj by inducing bankruptcies, provides 
a constant aliment to brokerage and gives it that ooUossal enlaigenient 
which we witness. Swarms of men under the name of bankers have 
no other trade than to lend at usury and to sharpen the wars of com- 
petition. 

They sustain by advances a number of superfluous traffickras who 
vie with each other in the most absurd speculationa Placed in the 
mercantile arena to invite collisions, the brewers resemble those Axab 
hordes which hover round armies and rejoiee in awaitmg the spoil of 
the conquered, whether it be friend or foe. 

At the aspect of so much fraud and absurdity aseommeree en- 
genders, can we doubt that the ancients were wiser than we are^ in. 
their contempt for it, and can we ever hope to see any troth or good 
order reign in our industrial mechanian, until we hare re£urmed the 
commercial system and invented a mode of exchanges less ooerwia 
and less degrading to aociety I 
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The Gk)spel confotrnds traders and robbers in the same category, 
** Vendenies et latronet.*' So thongbt Jesus Christ, who armed himfielf 
Teith rods to chase the shopkeepers, and said to them with eTangelical 
firankness : ** The house of my Father is a house of prayer, and ye have 
made it a den of thieves f and afterwards, Saint Chrysostom assures 
us that a ** trader ecmnot be pleasinff to God;" thus traffic is excluded 
finom the Kingdom of Heaven, although elect of all other professions 
are admitted, even one lawyer, namely Saint Tves. [In this, they as 
aspirants to individual and exclusive riches, only share the oondemuft- 
tion of those who have already attained it ; for the rich, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the poor, in the social periods of misery, injustice and 
constraint, find it harder to enter, than a camel, or in other readings a 
cable, to enter the eye of a needle, and the practical test of whether the 
rich man loved his neighbor as himself was for him to sell all that he 
had and give to the poor. — See the practical repentance of Count Du- 
riveau in Sue's story of Martin or tlie Foundling. — ] 

The Greeks, those wonderful minds who knew so well how to paint 
truth under the veil of allegory, who called Love the Son of Beauty, 
and caused Minerva to issue all armed from the brain of Jove« to express 
that the missi<m of wisdom was to combat error ; the Qreeks had placed 
nnder the patronage of the same God, eloquence; commerce, and rob- 
bers ; and this God, their Mercury Trismegistus, was besides charged 
-widi conducting souls to Hell. 

Nature, which does not vary like man in the expression of her senti- 
ments, is no less cruel than Christ, or Greek antiquity in tiie emblems of 
commerce which she offers us. 

It is the Mistletoe, a parasite plant, which lives at the expense of the 
tree on which it fixes, which flourishes when this tree loses its leaves, — 
which has a leaf double like the tongue of the tradesman, — and whose 
bark contains a viscous sap (glue), fit to catch birds (read dupes) with. 
It is the Tape worm, a parasite worm, which feeds upon the alimentary 
substance of man, which weakens and reduces him to nothing. 

It is above all, the Spider, that admirable and striking emblem of the 
shopkeeper, a hideous insect, all claws, all eyes, all belly, but which has 
no breast, that is no place for the heart I The spider stretches its web 
like the trader bis shop, in all places, in all passages where there are 
J[ies or customers to catch. It retires into a sort of dark cave construct- 
ed at the bottom of its net, and whence it sees all that passes outside, 
as the trader in his backshop behind his Judas. It constructs its snare 
in such fasliion that it is apprised of the least call by the general shak- 
ing of its web, like the shopkeeper by the little bells with which his 
doors are furnished. The spider rejects the corpse of his victim only 
14* 
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after havii^ sucked all its blood, like the merebant who sends away his 
eustomer only after baviiig drained his purse. There are yenonKras spi- 
ders as there are sellers of wioe and of tea who poison their merchaa- 
ui^ Fuudly.in this species, the big ones eat the little ones I Stage 
and I zpress lines^ raikoads, anarphiral ocHnpetitioB. 

The fidl of eommeree will be one of the most remarkable adTantages 
ensuing on the general adoption of CTen the lowest fvirms of agricul- 
tural association. The unitaiy farms will concert with each other to dis- 
pense with merchants and to make their purchases and sales directlj 
from each other : They will have abundant stwes on hand, sinee besides 
their own produce, they will open depots for the small cultivators or 
proprietors, who not having good bams, good cellars, or numerous ser- 
vants, will prefer to store at the unitary farm, where they will pay a 
modemte commission fur the guaranty of safe keeping, manutentjon 
and sales. The proprietor will besides receive on d^vering his pro- 
duce, part of its value in advance, which will liable him to dispensA 
with those premature sales which deteriorate provisions. 

Thenceforth, all the friends of conmierce, the legions (^ merchants^ 
will find their suj^Ues cut o£^ like spiders which perish in their web 
fbr want of flies, when no crack is left for their entrance. This £aLll oC 
the merchants will be an efSsd of free competitianf for they will not 
be prevented from trading, but no one will trust them, because the uni- 
tary farms and their provincial agencies (whose organisation is else- 
where deecribed) present sufficing guarantees of truth. The virtuous 
friends of traffic will have no resource but to beat a retreat, bewailing 
the good time of faUehood^ the fine days of jdiilosophical anarchy or 
mercantile liberty. Their retreat will hasten the formation of trina- " 
ry depots or triple agencies directed by the ministry of Societary com- 
merce. Concurrence is then fully established between three competi- 
tors, each of the three depots will have agencies in the different cities 
and in the great markets, where they will establish a general corres* 
pondence. Every farm will be free to consign either to one of the 
three depots within convenient distances or to each and all cf them at 
its chdce. 

Mechanical artisans will generally leave the cities to disseminate 
themselves among the unitary farms where the w(M'kma& can vary his 
labors, alternating them with those of gardens, stables or others, and 
enjoy an existence as sweet as it is painful in the garrets of our cities^ 
where he slaves from morning till night, through the whole year at tho 
same sort of work, to the great injury of his health. 

We are now prepared to estimate the contrast between inmr^e eom- 
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petition en 'which oiTflJsed eominerce rt^ls, and kmrmonie eempetiti<mf 
'wfaidi 18 eioercised in the onitary commeree of aaeoaatixma. 

Jnverm conyteiitum tends to the redaction of wages aiid conducts 
the people to indigeoce through the progress of industry ; the more in- 
dustry augments, the more the laborer is forced to accept at vile prices 
a work disputed by so many competitors, and on the other side, the 
more the number of merchants increases, the more they are drawn 
to fraud by the difficulty of profits. 

A still more salient subversion is the contradiction between eoiUetive 
rnnd individunl intereetn. The physician wishes his fellow citizens good 
fevers, and an attorney good lawsuits in each family. An architect 
needs a good fire which shall reduce a quarter of the city to ashes, 
and a glazier desires a good hail which Bhall break all the windows. 
A tailor, a shoemaker, wish for the public only stuffs of bad dye and 
boots of rotten leather, that it may use three times as much for the good 
of commerce. A tribunal of justice thinks it proper that France shall 
continue to famish each year 120,000 crimes and Utigations, this num- 
ber being necessary to feed the criminal courts. Such are the necessa- 
ry effects of anti Social industry or of the upr;ide down world, an absurdi- 
ty which disappears in the Societary order, where each individual can 
find his advantage only in that of the entire mass. 
SooiETABT Competition. 

Which is the antidote of the present custom, effects without constraint 
or exclusive privilege, great associations which are the basis of all 
economy. 

It renders the Commercial body self-securing, and conditional pro- 
prietor of the objects exchangeable. It restores to cultures and manu- 
factures all the capital of commerce ; for the Social Body being fully se- 
ciu*ed against all malversation of commercial factors, accords to them 
every where full confidence ; their operations no longer require con- 
siderable sums, and all the currency returns to productive labors. 

It restores to these labors three-fourths of the arms now employed in 
the unproductive functions of commerce. 

It subordinates the Commercial Body to public taxes which it now 
evudes. 

Finally it establishes in general relations, distributive justice and prac- 
tical truth, in place of the present duplicity and ftaud. 

Foreign commerce operates in Harmony by continuous reciprocal 
conisignments between the seaport agencies of the Associations of 
different countries and zones. It is a mode, the germ of which now 
exists among our commission merchants proper, and who constitute the 
baaonUe aacecption to the general aysteoi of fraud and spoliatioD. 
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Other merchante maj indeed be indlTidually boooraUe as even of 
spiders there are some ahnoet pretty and quite innocent The foregoing 
stricturea do not apply to them as individual, but only to the {»riuci- 
pies of traffic whence none can entirely escape. 

Ab to the internal system of exchanges, whether in one Phalanx, or 
amoi^ those which compose a state ; it may be airanged without the 
necessity of a complex system of accounts and without the use of either 
specie or bonk notes, by a very simple procedm-e, viz. : Each group in con- 
nectioa with the officers of its department in the district board of indus- 
trial censorship^ fixes what shaU constitute a standard hour or a stand- 
ard day of its labor, and <m the admission of each member, he or she 
is rated according to their average capacity, (mt by the number of pieces 
they execute, where such measurement can apply. Each receives fi-om 
the chie^ at the close of an industrial session, a tid^et specifying the 
amount of labor performed. These hour tickets as they accumulate- 
may be exchanged for day, week, month or year tickets, just as five 
cent pieces for eagles. Now every group in entering into the struc- 
ture of a Phalanx, and every PhaJanx in combining with others in a 
State, agrees to the unitary standard of cost and value, and accepts as 
currency the labor or time notes of other groups or Phalanxes. But 
as a standard hour of pleasant work at the vintage, will not be esti- 
mated as high as a standard hour of ditching and draining, it is ne- 
cessary that the relative cost and value of each kind of labor be es- 
tablished witbin the Phalanx, so that the group hour tickets of unequal 
value may be exchanged at the unitary bureau, for hour tickets of an 
equal and absolute significance, which ratified by the stamp of the 
Phalanx, constitute a true and unitary currency, both within and out- 
side of the Phalanx Time and labor alone cost man any thing, Na- 
ture supplies every other element of value. It is just that cost only 
should be the limit of price or criterion of values, as time and labor 
enter into every human product or acquisition, even into the cost of 
fi-uit which is picked up in the woods ; so cost = time X labor, is 
the unitiuy and universal element and standard of measurement 

This COST being perfectly represented by the labor note, as current 
or circulating value, and by the goods produced and deposited in the 
communal depot as fixed value or basis of tlie labor notes, which re- 
present the details of their actual production, what &rther need have 
we to use the precious metals as currency. They will all return to 
their appropriate uses in the arts, to whose luxury they will add im- 
mensely, and thenceforth Labor atil^ mil buy Labor. 

NoT£ 11. — Stbilline corps. — ^Education of Childbjen in Harmomt. 
This education aims to discover and develop industrial yocatiQitt, iind 
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especially to encourage freedom and originaKtj of thought asd action, 
tiiat society may profit to the utmost by each new idiosyocrasy of char- 
acter and discovery oi genius. Far from seeking to bend the mind in 
such, or sacfa a direction^ nn earnest and curious deference awaits its 
spontaneous action and proportions the supply to the demand. 

Education in Harmokt, observes precisely the opposite principles 
fh)m those which obtain in dvHiSsation, to wit: 

1st It operates by attraction or £E»cination exclusively instead of by 
compulsioa 

2d. It is equal and unitary for all the classes of fortune in Society, 
and this equality extends to costume, manners and amusements as well 
as to tuitioa 

Sd, It is discriminately proportional to faculties, capacities, and vo- 
catious in the different pnpils— neglecting for instance in one case all 
literature, even to reading and writing where the pupil does not de- 
mand such instruction, to favor exclusively a mechanical or musical 
vocation, and this perhaps in the son of a monarch, or of a very learned 

4 th. It economizes the labor of teachers by employing the lever of 
progresnve emulation, in which each class and age powerfully attracts 
while it instructs the grade below, anxious to be admitted to its superior 
privileges and uses. 

6th. It aims to develop the body before the mind. 

6th, It places practice before theory, admitting the latter only after 
passion or taste have taken the initiative and the pupil's interest has 
been confirmed by entrance into practical details. 

'7th. It is exclusively a process of evolution, carefully abstaining firom 
imposing on the pupil any thing foreign to his character or taste. 

8th. It combines the play of the intellectual Acuities with that of 
the senses and affections. 

9th, It aims to develop many vocations at once, in view of integral 
development and social equilibrium. 

10th It is strictly allied with productive labor, and enal^ the pupil 
in the direct course of bis education to pay aU his expenses and lay 
up treasures besides. 

1 1 th. Every child or neophyte chooses his own teacher and calls on him 
for instruction only as he feels the need of it, the teacher not being 
paid by the pupil, but charging his time, whose value is estimated by 
the Sybilline group, and paid by the association as one of the ele. 
ments of the mimimum or social charity, which is levied from the gene- 
ral profit before separating the lots as aforesaid. I now quote from the 
"New Industrial World,** 
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The eomjHiss to be foUowed in the delaUs of Anociatire educaiioQ, 
is the same ae in the whole mechaniam ; the thing is, to form seiies^ 
whether of fanctiona or of functionaries ; there must then be a series of 
nursery attendanta, a series of halls, and a series of children, aU three 
distinguished into genera and speciea 

Early infiuK^ comprises the two classes of sucklii^ and ihe weaned. 
Each is subdivided, without distinetilu of sex, into a series of three 
iBrms, to wit: 

The gentle, or good natured. 
The restless, or troublesome, 
The turbulent, or intractable. 

To lodge these two collections of infants, it will require two seris- 
leries, each consisting of three halls at least, with smaller rooms attached 
tor sleeping chambcrii, separated from the noisy halls, with rooms 
adapted to the functions of the nurses and attendants, and also of the 
physicians who visit the children every day, without distinction of rich 
«r poor. 

Tlie series of attendants and their aids comprises nearly a fourth part 
of the active women, and only occupies them a sixth part of the time 
bestowed upon the care of civilized children, which reduces the service 
to a twenty-fourth part of the actual time : let us examine. 

There are employed each day, for the six halls of the two seristertes 
of the sucklings and the weaned, 

18 attendants in six sessions, relieved every two hours, 
6 officers, for inspection and direction. 
Total. 24 attendants on duty eadi day, with an equal number of assis- 
tants, who, for the most part, are little girls from seven to nine yean 
old. Tou often find them very zealous at this age for the care of little 
infants. The whole force engaged in the care of children, then, la 
about forty-eight women and young girls. 

And as each one's turn comes round but once in three days, the se- 
ries of attendants with their aids should consist of one hundred and 
forty-four, furnishing each day one-third of that number. Add to this 
six superior officers, and here will be a hundred and fifty women for 
the series of attendants and assistants. This is but a fourth part of the 
number employed in the same way in Civilization ; for a village of 
eighteen himdred persons contains nine hundred females, of whom six 
hundred take part in the care of infants. 

The care of infants, then, is reduced to a twenty-fourth part of the 
time and of the hands devoted to it in Civilization, here is a reductioii 
Of one-fourth in the number. 
Of one*third in the days of service. 
Of one-half in the hours of actaal labor. 
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These tiiree inimbers multiplied give one twenty-fourth. 

An attendant is not bound to be on hand in the seristery during the 
whole twenty-four hours, like a soldier on guard, or like the attendants 
ci duldren in the housee of the ridi ; she has only to be present at the 
hours of active duty. 

This service would grow irksome if it took place every day : an at- 
tendant need not trouble herself at all about the children during her 
two days of vacation. The care is constant notwithstanding the 
changes of attendants, for then- series is divided into emulous groups, 
each practising its favorite system, and admitting none who are not 
aidepts in the said system and passionately devoted to ii 

An attendant may, from absence or any other cause, get her place 
supplied by a colleague. The service of the night does not &tigue her, 
for there are in the cabinets of the seristery, beds for the attendants 
who may wish to sleep during a portion of the night comprised be- 
tween their watches, as from midnight to four in the mcnning. 

An attendant, in Civilization, is scolded and found fault with by 
iijose who pay her for this perpetual slavery; in Harmony, she will be 
complimented continually by the mothers who come to the seristery to 
suckle (H- to see their children, and to admire the good keeping of the 
mats and cradlea 

The series of attendants and their aids receive not only a large divi- 
dend, but al£o great honors; they are considered as the conunon 
mothers, and they hold a distinguidied rank in the festivities. Their 
function offi^rs great opportunities for advancement, for it requires many 
officers, at least. a third part out of tiie whole number. It requires the 
combination of all these incentives and facilities for exercise, in order 
to form a series of sufficient emulation and passionate devotion, for a 
labor so unattractive m itselC 

These attendants are very precious to mothers, in Harmony, who 
cannot find leisure for the exclusive care of their in£mta A mother, 
in Association, frequents some forty industrial groups, whose rivalries 
she warmly espou-^es ; she is pained to be kept away a single montli, 
at the period of child-birth, from these exciting sessions ; and conse- 
quently, from the day of her first getting about, she will be very eager 
to revisit all these groups ; she will have no anxiety about her child, 
knowing that it receives the very best care in the seristery of the 
sucklings, where it is tended night and day by expert nurses, naturally 
disposed and qualified for this service. 

Civilization, always simplistic in its methods, knows nothing but the 
cradle for an asylum for the in&nt. Harmony, which operates in all 
things according to the composite order, gives him two situations : it lets 
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bim alteniRt« from the cradle to the elastic mat or hammock. These 
mats are suspended bj their oomera so that they (orm caTities in 
which each child may nestle without crowding his cr<mpanioiis. Nets 
of cord or silk, placed at regular distaocea, keep the child in place 
without depriving him of the power of moving and of looking aruund 
him, or of approaching his next neighbor, from whom he is separated 
by a net 

The hall is wanned to the right degree for keeping the child %fatly 
cUd, so as to avoid the incnmbranoe of furs and blanket^ The cradles 
are moved by machinery, which sets twenty in vibration at oooe. A 
single child may perform this service, which with us would oocopy 
twenty women. 

The nurses form a distinct series, and should be classed according to 
temperaments, so far as to be adapted to the children, espedally in 
the case of a change of milk. Indirect nursing is very much practised 
in Harmony, because it is very lucrative and not fatiguing, and because 
the Harmonians, more judicious than Rousseau, will think it the part oi 
prudence, when the mother is of a delicate constitution, to give the 
child a robust nurse ; this is like grafting a tree, reinforcing its life 
from another ; nature demands these crosses. Couple a feeble infant 
with a feeble mother, and you extenuate them both for the honor of a 
moral reverie. For the rest, great pains will be used to perfect the 
system of artificial suckling, and to employ it in concurrence with the 
natural, or by itself. In Associaticm, a mother, however opulent she 
may be, will never think of bringing up her child isolatedly with her- 
self; the child, in that way, could not receive a fourth part of the 
care which it would find in the seristery of the sucklings ; and all the 
expense imaginable could not unite with this isolated method the bene- 
fit of a corporation of intelligent attendants, pasbionaUly fond of their 
work, relieving each other incessantly, in three degrees of character 
adapted to three corresponding characters in children. A princess 
could not, by any possible expense, have halls so neatly kept in order, 
and elastic hammocks, with the immediate vicinity of other infants, 
mutually serving to divert each other, and classed by correspondence 
of characters. It is principally in this education of early infancy that 
we perceive how much the richest potentate of Civilization falls below 
the means which Harmony will lavish upon the poorest parents and 
children. 

In Civilization, on the contrary, every thing is so arranged that the 
suckling child becomes the torment of a house which seems altogether 
organized for self-torture. The child, unconsciously, desires the arrange- 
ments which it would find in a seristery of Harmony ; in the want of 
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vhich he driTes parents, servants, neighbors, to distractiott by his erie% 
at ihe same lime injuring bis own health. 

At the age of six months, when we never think of giving a child the 
allghtest instruction, numerous precautions will be taken to form and 
refine their senses, to feshion them to dexterity, to prevent the ezduaivv 
use of one hand or one arm, which condemns the other arm to perpet- 
ual awkwardness ; to habituate the child from the cradle to an aocmracj' 
of musical ear, bj causing Trios and Quartettes to be sung in the halk 
of the sucklings, and by promenading the infimts of a year old to the 
music of a little band, with all the parta They will also have methods 
f(»> adding general refinement of the sense of hearing to musical re* 
finement, to give the children the quick hearing of the ihinoceros and 
of the Cossacks ; and so with all the other senses. 

There are pertaining to the five senses a number of perfectiooB, to 
which the infant will be formed in Harmony. The attendants will have 
various rival systems of material culture. Hence the Associative child 
will in three yoara be more intelligent, more fitted for industry, than 
many civilized children are at ten, who liave at this age nothing but 
antipathy for industry and for the arts. 

The uproar of little children, so disstracting now, will be reduced to a 
mere trifie ; they will be very much softened in the seristeries, and the 
reason is, tliat peevish characters are humanized by the company of 
those lite them : do we not every day see bullies and cut-tliroats become 
very gentle and renounce the massacring humor, when they find them- 
selves in the company of their equals ? It will be the same with the 
children brought up in a seristery of Harmony and distributed through 
several characteristic halls. I calculate that those of the third class, 
turbulent and diabolical, will already be less naughty, less outrageous, 
than the gentle are to-day. And whence this mitigating influence t 
Will they, accordingly to our moralistic method, have changed ihe pas- 
sions of the lUle infafUa ? Certainly not ; they will only have deve- 
loped them without excess, by procuring them the recreation of sym- 
pathetic society, the distribution into triple series, into groups of char- 
acter, (the gentle, the mixed, and the boisterous,) during the two ages 
of early infancy, comprisiog the sucklintg^s and the weaned 

"What diversion will they offer to these young shoots of depravity t 
This will be a thing for the attendants to invent . stimulated by the 
rivalry of methods, they will, in less than a month, have divined the 
means of quieting children and putting an end to their infernal charivari 
For the present I only establish as a princi{de the necessity of uniting 
them m bodies, and distributing them by series of age and character, as 
also the attendants by series of characters and systenas. The Series is 
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always the crnnpass of all wisdom in Assodatiye harmony; it ia <lie 
torch which Qod presents us m the raj of light To wander from the 
Serial order is to court the darkness. 

The Creattir has provided for every thing by veiy simj;^ metbodB, 
whose observance u a guarantee against mistake. Let us then cease 
to listen to the alarmists who would terrify us with the impeoetralnltty 
of mysteries. The Ooep^ has told them: Seek, and ye ehail find; 
but in education, as in every thing else, they have preferred to make a 
trade of arbitrary and repressive systems, rather than seek the system 
of nature, which, once understood, takes leave unoeremonionsly <^ aU 
these civilized methods tending to suppress and change <he passiooa, 
wisether of chfldren or of parents. 

As soon as the child can go alone and act, he passes from the daaa 
of weanlings into the third class, that of the lutiney from two to three 
years old. If he has been brought up from his birth in the seristeriea 
of a Phalanx:, he will be strong enough at tlie age of twenty-<xie months, 
to pass into the third dass. Amongst these <^dren no distinction of 
sexes is made ; it is important to oooibund them at this epoch, so as to 
&cilitate tlie development of vocations and the amalgamation of sexes 
in the «anie labor. The distinctioo of sexes would only begin in the 
fourth tribe, or the hamhin%. 

The first business is, to discover the primary instincts : the child will 
bite at this hook as soon as it is presented to him. As soon as he can 
walk, and quit the seristery of the weanlings, the attendants to whom 
he is committed, and whom we will call Ushers, will be esger to con- 
duct him through all the workshops and industrial reunions whi& are 
not too fiu* i^xirt ; and as he finds wherever he goes, little tools and sn 
industry in miniature already exercised by the hdine frx)m two and a 
half to three years, he will wish to mingle with them, to rummage about 
and handle the tools ; and consequently it will be easy to discern what 
are the workshops which seduce him, and what are his industrial in- 
stincts. 

The predominant tastes in children are : 

1. The propensity to pry into every thing, to handle every thing they 
•ee, to change their occupation omstantly. 

% Taste for noisy occupations. 

5. IV<^pensity for imitation. 

4. Industry in miniature, or taste for little tools and workshops. 

6. PftQiaftGsslys Arr^4i3m>tf exerted by the older on the younger. 
The sybiU vill first avaji Jl;%eKi^\rm oi the propensity oi the child 

to pry into ever/ Akuog. a propen^ty ^ ^rqii^ in. the child of two years. 
Jle wants to enter .^y.ijrv .where, to;faf^<^e.f^)d ii^ over every thing 
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be seet. Thus H ia found neeessMy to keep htm apart in an empty 
room, where there ia nothing for him to break. This propensity to 
handle every thing is a natural stimulus to industry ; to attract him to 
it» they will lead him to the little workshops ; there he will see children 
firom two and a half to three years old already at work with little 
hammers and other tools. He will want to exerrise his imitatiye 
mania ; they will lend him some tools, but he will want to be admitted 
among the children of twenty-six or twenty seyen months, who know 
how to work, and who will repube him. 

The child will obstinately perse Tore, if this branch of labor is amcwt 
his natural Tocations : then the usher or the patriarch present will teach 
liim some little detail of the work, and he will soon learn to make him- 
self useful in some trifles which will serve him as an introduction. Let 
OS examme this effect iu Rome ordinary labor within the power of the 
smallest children, such as the shelling and sorting of green peas. This 
labor, which with us would occupy the arms of a person of thirty, will 
be entrusted to children of two, three, and four years. The hall will 
contain inclined tables, in which there will be different cavities : two 
bambins are seated at the upper side, and they shell the peas from the 
pod ; the inclination of the table causes them to roll doM'U towards the 
lower side, where are seated three luthis of twenty-five, thirty, and 
thirty-five months, provided with special instruments for sorting them. 

In all the workshops of Association, the precaution is taken of re- 
eervuig to the very little children some trifling occupation, such as 
that of receiving the large peas as they slide down towards the child 
which he sweeps into the basket l*his might be done without him 
and without loss of time ; but then they would lack the industrial 
stimulus which it is always necessary to present to a ItUin on his arrival 
ill the workshop, and even to a bambin or a cherub ; for one who has 
taken no part in the work at two years old, may, notwithstanding, 
engage in it at three or four. 

This stimulus, reserved every where for the different ages, can only 
lie the shadow of an occupation to the lutin of twenty-four months, 
flattering his self-love, persuading him that he has done something, 
Hud that he is almost equal to those of twenty-six or twenty-eight 
months, already engaged in tliis group, already decked with plumea 
find ornaments, which inspire a profound respect in the young 
beginner. 

The sybil, who conducts the child from shop to shop, knows how to 
discern the fitting moment for presenting him to any g^ven labor ; he 
keeps account of what has seemed to please him, observes whether by 
two or three repetitions the taste is awakened, judges whether it will 
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be neceMATf to waii some montks, and nerer indste wh^ the 
TocatioD does not declare itself; veil knowiiig that the ohikl will 
df Telup at least thirty in the coarse of the year, it little matters which. 

A sybil oommooly takes three children round at once : he woald 
have small dumce with one alone ; biit out of three there wiU be one 
more adroit, another more ardent, and one of the two will attract 
the third to labor. He does not take tltem all three of the same 
age ; besides, he changes them about in the workshops, leaving one 
at the pea-shelling, and taking away the others who do not readily 
accept that employment, or one perhaps who has got through with it. 

The best incentive f(»r a child beginning its industrial career, will be 
the impartial criticism, which it never receives from the father or the 
mother, who flatter the child of two years in all its Csiults. The con- 
trary will be the case in the associative workshops ; children among 
themselves, will show no quarter, but ridicule an awkward associate 
without mercy; they will dismiss him with disdain, and he will go 
weeping to the patriarch, or usher, who will give him lessons and 
present him again when he is qualified ; and as they always provide 
him with some very trifling, easy labors, he soon works his way into 
a dozen groups, where lus education will go on by pure attraction, and 
with great rapidity, for that only is' learned quickly and well, which is 
learned by attraction. 

Of all the means which can excite a child to industry, the one least 
known, and most perverted in civilization, is what we may call the 
spirit of ascending imitation ; the tendency of every diild to imitate 
others a little older than himself, to defer to all their suggestions, to 
conf^ider it an honor to be associated with them in any littie branch of 
their amusements. (All labors are amusements for the children in 
' Harmony ; they never act but from attraction. 

This spirit of ascending imitation is very pemicions at present^ .be- 
cau*<e the amusements of a troop of children, left free, are either dan- 
gerous or useless. But the free children of Association will only give 
themselves to productive labcH-s, thanks to the incentives above men- 
tioned. 

The leaders whom he chooses naturally, are children a littie older 
than himself; for example: 

At eighteen months, he reveres the child of two years and eagerly 
chooses him for liis guide ; 

At two years he chooses tiie child of thirty moatha; 

At three years, the cliild of four years • 

At eight, the child of ten ; 

At twelve, the child of fifteen. 
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Hus aseending imitatioii will be greatly increased in strengdi, if the 
duld sees children a little older than himself members of groupe, imd. 
enjoying a merited oonsideration for their success in industry and study. 

'l%e natural teachers of each age, then, are the children a litUe 
superior in age. But as children at present are all more or less in- 
clined to mischief and entice each other into it, it is impossible to 
establish aiuong them an ascending order or hierarchy of useful im- 
pulses ; this effect is only possible in the passional series, out of which 
any approximation to a system of natural education is impracticable. 

This will be the wonder most admired in the experimental {Sudani. 
The seven orders of children will direct and educate each other, as na- 
ture wishes, by the influence of (ucending imitationt which can only 
lead to the good of the whole ; for if the Youth take a proper direction 
in studies, industry, and morals, they will direct to good the cfaildrea 
of the next age (gymnasiana,) to whom they give the impulse ; the 
gymnatiana will exert the same influence on the fyceans, the lyceans on 
the 8&raphim^ liiey on the cherubi/n^ they on the bambuis, the luiins, 
Ac The seven corporaticms, directed by ascending imitation, will rival 
each other in excellence and activity, both in useful labors and in social 
harmonies, although left wholly free. On beholding this prodigy, it 
will be no longer doubted that attraction is the agent of God, to be 
developed in the passional series ; and that in this mechanism it is 
truly the hand of God directing man to his greatest good. 

Let us conclude our remarks upon the functions of the sybila So far 
from flattering or excusing the child, it wUl be their task to see that he 
meets with rdfusals and rebu£& in different groups, and stimulate him 
to vindicate himself by proofe of skilL A father could not fulfil this 
duty: he would blame the group which had rejected his child; he 
would protest that this group was barbarous, an enemy to tender nature. 
Hence the functions of a sybil require persons of a firm and judicious 
character, who take an emulous pride in their office, and who, from 
a corporate spirit, will be interested in the progress of the children in 
general, and not in the caprices of a few favorites. 

No one can obtain promotion in this series, nor in any other, except 
by the success of the whole. Each sybil is in harmonious competition 
with his rivals ; each may choose the children best adapted to his 
methods, those whose vocations be can count upon unfolditig without 
delay, whether in full, or cnly partially ; and in this choice of subjects 
he is guided by the information given by the attendants of theseriatery 
of weanl'mgs, out of which this Third Class come. 

The function of u^jher is of high importance, because it acts upon the 
most decisive epoch in the education of a child. If the child succeed 
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well in his indiMtriid dtbmty it is a pledge of cmtiDoed eneoeaB fior lys 
.whole youthful cereer : onoe initiated into ten brfyochee of induetiy, he 
iniiy eoon be into a hundred, and at the age of fifteen, he may under- 
stand almost all the cultures, manu£fioture8» sciences, and arts which 
occupy his own and the neighboring Phalanzefl. Let ua examine this 
eilect. 

A child, were he the son of a prince, may at the age of three yeare 
exhibit a taste for the trade of shoemaking, and wish to frequent the 
workshops of the shoemakers, who are as polite a class as any other in 
Association. If he be prevented, if his shoemaking propensity be 
thwarted, under the pretext that it is not a dignified or intellectual 
occupation, he will acquire a distaste to other functions, and will fed no 
interest in those studies and occupations which they wish him to pursue. 
But if he is left to commence as attraction directs — that is, by shoemak- 
ing — he will easily be induced to acquire a knowledge of tanning ; of 
diemistry so far as relates to the various preparationa of leather, and 
then of agriculture so far as pasture and breeding of cattle have an 
influence upon the quality ofskina 

By degrees be will get initiated into all sorts of iodustry, in coose* 
quence of his primitive inclination for shoemaking. It matters but little 
at what point he commences, provided he attains in the course of las 
youth to a general acquaintance with all the industry of bis Phalanx, 
and conceives an affection for all the series from winch he has received 
instruction. 

This instmction eannot be obtained in civilization, where industry 
and science are not connected. The sdent^c dedare that the sciences 
firm a chain, eadi link of which connects with, and leads to, all the 
others ; but they forget that our isolated relations sow discord amoQg 
the industrial classeg, rendering each indifferent to the labors of the 
others ; whereas in a Phalanx, each one will be interested in all the 
series, from connections and rivalries with some of their member^ in 
questions pertaining to gastronomy, to the op^ a, to agricultiffe, and so 
forth. Tlie connection between the sciences then is not a sufficient 
Attraction to their general study ; we must add to that connection 
the ties ari^ng from the association of functions and individuals, and 
fro u industrisJ intrigues, a thing inipracticahle in civilization. 

We come now to a very interesting class among the children of As* 
sociatioB, namely that which fn^m the age of four years has already 
learned to make much money : X ought to sound abroad this merit, 
since it is that best appreciated in civilization, with the child as well 
as with the parent 

The children now under consideration, the bamhins and bambifieft 
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frrnn Hbree to fimr and a half yean, bold a veiy notable rank in the 
Phalanx ; they form the firat of the uzteen tribes of Harmony. 

The mentors have the eame end with the other instructors, namely, 
by judieious incentives to direct all the Acuities of the child to produc- 
tive industry and wholesome studies. 

The principal stimulus to industry is always the series or trine di- 
vision. Thus in operating upon thei different choirs, they must always 
be distinguished into three degrees, the hiffhy the middle, and the low, 
a distinction which we have already seen applied even to the wean- 
Kngs, both in respect to ages, and to characters. The more we form 
series^ the ea^^ier the whole mechanism. The series with four divisions 
18 not less perfect than that with three. 

We apply this scale in the first place to the teachers; forming lor 
early inikncy a quadruple series, of Ushers, male and tvmale, and 
Mentors male and female. No one of these preceptors practieee uhp 
discriminately upon all characters : each confines himself to that class 
of children which best suits him, whether by passional affinities alrea- 
dy called out, or by industrial inclination& Every teacher, in his 
choice of pupils, consults his own sympathies. No one would under- 
take the charge of a confused rabble, as in civilization. The child, on 
his side, consults his affinities in the choice of teachers, since the law 
of reciprocal attraction must be established in education as in every 
thing else ; it would cease to exist the moment that the civilized conlo- 
sion should be adopted. 

The art of developing industrial vocations, is exercised upon the 
Fourth Class as well as upon the Third ; for there are many kinds of 
industry above the capacity of the latter, and as to which their tastes 
have not been tried ; there are branches of labor which cannot be com- 
menced before the age of ten, and others not before the age of fifteen; 
until the child shall have attained to the grade of the cheruU, or Fifth 
Class, in whidi emulation alone will suffice to guide him, there will 
still be a necessity for artificial methods of development. This leads 
us to speak of the harmonic playthingt, which will be a great stimulus 
to industry with children ef these ages : one example wiU illustzate 
their use 

Nisus and tTryalus u*e just bordering upon the age of three, and are 
impatient to be admitted into the tribe of hamhina, who have beautiful 
dresses, showy feathers, and a place in the parades without taking any 
active part To gain admission, they must give proofs of their dex- 
terity in various kinds of industry, and to this end they are working 
with great ardor. They are as yet too small to engage in the labor of 
the gardens. Nevertheless, on some fine morning, the upher Hilarioa 
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cnndnctn them to the centre of the garden, into the midst of a name- 
nun troop of older children who have just done gathering vegetables; 
and with thef^e they load twelve little wagons, each one harnessed 
with a dog. In this troop figure two friends of Nisus and Euryaloi 
two ex-lulitut who have but just taken the degree of bambint, 

Ntswt and Euryalus are strongly tempted to take hold with them ; 
but they are rejected with disdain, and told that they do not know 
how to do anything ; and by way of trial a dog is given them to har- 
ness or some radishes to tie mto a bunch ; at this they labor to no purr 
pose, and the older ones dismiss them without pity, for children are 
very severe with one another about the perfection of their work. 
Their manner is the opposite of that of the fathers, who always flatter 
an inexpert child, under the pretext that he is too little. 

Nisus and Eoryalus, thus unceremoniously dismissed, and covered 
with chagrin, betake themselves to the usl^r Hilarton, who promises 
them that within three days they shall be admitted, if they will only 
]mkctk:e diligently. Then they see the fine procession of these ele- 
gant little wagons defiling, pa^s them : the little industrials, having 
finished their task, have taken their sashes and their feathers, and with 
drums and noisy instruments, march beneath their banner, chanting 
their loud hymn. 

Nisus and Euryalus, disdained by this bright company, in tears step 
back into the carriage of the usher ; as soon as they get home, Hila- 
rion leads them to the magazine of the harmonic playthings, presents 
them with a wooden horse, and shows them how to harness it to a little 
chariot ; then he brings them a basket of little paper radishes and tar- 
nips, teaches them how to form them into packets, and invites them 
to a repetition of the lesson on the next day ; he stirs them up to avenge 
the a£5ront which they have received, and gives them the hope of 
being soon admitted to the meetings of the bambins. 

After this the two children are conducted to some other company, 
and consigned to another ush^ by Hilarion, who has finished with 
them his two hours of duty. 

On the next day they will be eager to revisit the usher Hilarion, 
and repeat with him the lesson of the day before. After three days 
of this sort of study, he will take them to the group for gathering hi- 
tie vegetables, where they will now know how to render themselves 
useful, and will be admitted to the rank of applicants or novices. On 
returning from their work, at eiglit o'cl(«k in the mcn-ning, they will 
obtain the honor of bein» invited to breakfast with the bambinn. 

In tliis way the preaencc of a mass of children will have attracted 
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to good two yenager childreo who, in eivilijtataon, would follow ibetr 
elders, only to do mischief with them, to break and pilfer und destroy. 

Here remark how playthings may be turned to good account Now 
yon give a child a chariot, a drum, and on the very same day it will 
be pulled to pieces, and will be of no use in any case. The Phalanx 
will fnmiah him with all these toys of different sizes, but always in cir- 
eumstances in whidi they shall contribute to his instruction. If be 
takes a drum, it will be to get himself admitted among the little dnim- 
soers, children who already figure in the choreographic manoeuvres : and 
in the same way, the more feminme toys, as dolls and the like, will be 
made as useful with the little girls, as drums and chariots with little 
boys* (See Seventh Notice.) 

Critics will say that this trifling service of the twelve little vegetable 
"wi^ons could be more economically performed by one large wagon. I 
know it ; but for the sake of this little economy, you would lose the 
advantage of accustoming a child betimes to dexterity in agricultural 
labors, to loading, harnessing, and driving, besides the far more pre- 
cious advantage of enlisting children in the industrial rivalries which 
pertain to these small services, through which by degrees they will ac 
quire a passionate liking for the whole of agriculture. This would be 
a very false economy, thus to neglect the seed-sowing of Industrial 
Attraction, and the means of developing vocations ; a saving as disas- 
trous as that of the reduction of wages by competition, whereby the 
laborers become the victims of a gladiatorial combat, killing one an- 
other in the most approved style of political economy^ while disputing 
the opportunities of labor. 

Education of Children of the foueth age by the Mentors. 

One stimulus which cannot be made available in civilization and 
which is decisive in the Combined Order, is the precocity of certain 
d>ildren. In all departments there are some precocious, either in 
tnind or body. I have seen one who, at the age of eighteen months, 
outdid in various accomplishments the children of three years. Such 
children mount to higher rank before the usual time ; and this becomes 
a subject of jealousy and emulation for their fellows, whose company 
they quit Civilization cannot draw any food for emulation from this 
precocity, which Harmony makes useful both materially and intel- 
lectually. The premature ascension of a child makes a lively impres- 
sion upon the ablest of the tribe whom he abandons ; they redouble 
their efforts to equal him, to present themselves as soon as may be for 
examination. The impulse communicates itself more or less to those 
who are inferior, and education proceeds of itself by all these little 
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tpvingSi of wfaiflh dviliatkm can make no tue, becaase nmAetmAarirj 
nor studies are attraoCive oat of the passioiial seriesi 

Only th« Oombined Order can present to the child, in all the branches 
of industry, a graduated outfit, -which constitutes the charm of early 
years, such as a scale of chariots, spades, and other tools of seren dif> 
ferent s'zes, adapted to the seven corporations of youth. Edged toohi, 
hatchets, planes, are not entrusted to those of the third and fourth a^. 

It is principally by means of this scale, that we may turn to aoooant 
the imitative mania which prevails in children ; and to strengrfhen 
this enticement, we subdivide the different utensils into sab-scales of 
still finer shades of variety. Thus any implement for the use of the 
lutins (third age) will be of three dimeosions adapted to the three de- 
grees of high, low, and middle lutint ; this must be carefully locked 
to by those who make the preparations for a model Phalanx. 

The same scale is employed in the industrial grades, which ai-e 
several, as aspirants, neophytes, bachelors, licentiates, and various 
officers. 

In every labor, were it only the tying up of matches, this scale of 
degrees with their respective signs must be established, so that the 
diild may rise or fall from one degree to another, according to bis 
merit 

The children in Harmony will have the same foible with the parents 
in Civilization, that is, the taste for gew-gaws, pompous titles, decora- 
tions, and so forth. A child of three years will already have at least 
some twenty dignities and decorations ; he may be a licentiate in the 
group for making matches, a bachelor in the group for shelling peas, a 
neophyte in the group fur raising the reseda, (Sec (be, with ornaments 
indicative of all these functions. 

They proceed with great pomp in the <l»tributk>n8 of ranks^ which 
take place at the parades. 

Impatience to be admitted to these dignities, as well as to the three 
degrees of each choir, is x\ great stimulus for diildren ; this age, being 
but little distracted by interest, and not at all by love, is altogether 
subject to ambition ; each child burns to rise from tribe to tribe, from 
degree to degree, always eager to go before his age, unless restrained 
by the severity of examinations and of trials. Each tribe gives the 
candidate his choice of these, for it is a matter of indifference whether 
the child takes part in this or that industrial group : he has only to 
prove his capacity in a certain number of groups, which by the very 
ftict of accepting him, attest his dexterity and his instruction. No pro- 
tection or favor, nothing short of experimental evidence can obta^ their 
assent, sinee it is necessary to operate aad figiare adroitly in the fanc- 
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tions underteken. The groups of chBdren beiiig Tery proad, no one of 
tkem WQfAd admit on i^plicaot who might expose the group to the 
nuHery of its riyab in the Deighboring PhaUmxes. 

Take, for example, a little girl of four yean and a half, seeking ad- 
misBiOQ to the choir of cJUm^im. She will hare to undergo nearly the 
following proofs ; 

1. To take part in the music and dances of the Opera. 

2. To wash one hundred and twenty plates in half an hour, without 
cracking one. 

3 To peel half a quintal of apples in a giren time, without taking off 
more than the indicated weight. 

4. To pick over a certain quantity of rice or other gnun in a given time. 

5. To kindle and cover up the fiie with intelligence and wiih despatch. 
Besides this, they will require of her the certidcate of a licentiate in 

five groups^ of a bachelor in seven groups, and of a neophyte in nine 
groups. 

These proofe, wluch are left to the free choice of the applicant, 
are required when she wishes to rise from one choir to another ; others 
are required in order to riae from one decree to another, as from the 
lower to the middle ekerubimt and so forth. 

The Harmonie education condemns the use of prizes which are given 
to civilized children and sometimes to the parents ; it employs only 
noble incentives, more just than the prizes so often conferred by favor. 
It brings honors and interest into play ; the honor of rising rapidly 
from grade to grade, and the interest of reaping heavy dividends in 
several series. 

Up to the age of nine years the trials turn more upon the material 
than upon the spiritual; and beyond nine, more upon the spiritual than 
upon the material, which is already formed. 

In early childhood, the most important matter at first is to obtain 
the integral exercise of the corporeal functions, and the simultaneous 
development of the organs. If a bamhin presents himself to the 
c/ierubvn they will require of him, besides the special credentials 
abovementioned, another trial of iniegral dexterity^ applied to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; for example, the seven exercises which 
follow : 

1. Of the left hand and arm ; 

2. Of the right hand and arm ; 

3. Of the left foot and leg ; 

4. Of the right foot and leg ; 

5. Of two hands aiM one arm ; 

6. Of two feet and one leg ; 
V- Of alt fear nmahtm, 
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besides an intellectQiil thesis which, aocoriling to the &calties of his 
age, will turn npon the competencj of Ghid alone in the social 
government, and the incompetency of human reason, whose laws 
engender only barbarism and civilization, fraud and oppresston. 

In rising from the cherubim to the teraphim, or sixth age, the oon- 
ditions will be still more exacting, both in physical exerdses more 
difficult than those preceding, and in intellectual ones on subjects 
suited to the age of six ynars. 

If in earlier childhood a majority or the whole of the jNt)o& required 
are material, it is in order to conform to the impulse of that age which 
is altogether material In Harmony, the sole study is to second 
attraction, to fiiror the exercise of nature with as modi care as civi- 
lizatioB takes to stifle it 

Since education terminates in the two choirs of youths and maidens, 
they have no more proofs to undeigo in passing into the next choirs of 
the adolescents ; but these pcpo& are gradually prolonged in all the 
choirs and degrees of childhood ; they are the springs which impel the 
child, impatient to rise, and shamed by any reverse, to a passionate 
demand for iustruction. 

The choirs and tribes, even the youngest, are filled with esprii de 
corps, and would not on any account admit an inexpert candidate. 
He would be put off from month to month, from examination to 
examinatioa Children are very rigorous judges on this point The 
affront of a refusal becomes very keen to those who have passed 
the age of admission into a tribe. After six months respite and 
reiterated trials, they are, in case of insufficiency, placed in the choirs of 
half-character. ITie pr>rents cannot create any illusion about their in- 
feriority, nor praise the gentleness of an idiot child, as they do now. 
Emulation is stifled at its source, so long as there is no counterpoise to 
the parent's spoiling bis child. 

To be consigned tlius to the choirs of half*character, although not 
very flattering, is not offensive, because tliis class contains many indi- 
viduals disgraced in the sensual faculties, altliough they are filled witk 
intellectual capacity. The same class contains also certain very pre- 
cious ambigus, who figure in two characters and form a connecting- 
link, as it were, between them both. 

For the rest, in the half as in the full charater, the numerous means 
of industrial attraction preserve all their influence. The mere desire 
to pass from the aspirants to the neophjites of any group, from the 
neophytes to the bachelors, is enough to electrify a young child in 
the workshops, gardens, stables, and manosavres ; there is not eo much 
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oeeil of exciting his emulation as there is of moderating its ardor, and 
of consoling him for the want of skill which makes him indignant and 
which he struggles to correct What a contrast with the civilized chil- 
dren whom we call charming and who, at the age of four have no other 
talent than that of breaking and soiling every thing, and that of resist- 
ing the labor to which nothing but mOTalismand the lash can tarn them I 

Thus their lot is so irksome, that they all sigh after reerecUimiy a 
thing which will be ridiculous in the eyes of the children of Harmony ; 
they will know no amusement but that of traversing the workshops 
and engaging in the industrial meetings and intrigues. One of the 
prodigies wliich will be admired in the model Phalanx, will be the 
spectacle of children never wishing for recreation, but only to pass 
from one labor to another, and who will have no solicitude except to 
la30w what meetings will be negotiated at the evening exchange for 
the next day's labors, by the choirs of the cfierMmj from whom the 
hamhins take their impulse; for they as yet do not take part at the 
exchange, and have not the direction of any labor. 

The full liberty which is allowed the children in Harmony, does not 
extend to dangerous licences ; it would be ridiculous to let a child of 
four years handle a loaded pistol. The harmonians do not abuse the 
word liberty, like tlie civilizees, who under the pretext of liberty, sane 
ti<Mi every imaginable fraud in merchants. 

The permission to use fire-arms, dwarf horses, and sharp edged tools, 
is only granted by degrees, as the child ascends from choir to choir ; and 
this is one of the means of emulation which are put in play to stimulate 
the child to industry or study, without any compulsion. 

Diogenes says that luve is the occupation of the idle ; the same 
might be said of maternal excesses. The beautiful zeal of certain women 
for the care of the infant, is only the last resource of idleness. If they 
had some twenty industrial intrigues to follow up, for their interest and 
their &me, they would be glad to be sometimes delivered from tlie 
care of little children, provided they could have guarantees of their good 
keeping. 

Harmony will not commit, like us, the folly of exdudmg women from 
the pursuits of medicine and of teaching, and reduce them to sewing 
and to make the pot boil. It will know that nature distributes talents 
fr>r the sciences and the fine arts equally among the two sexes, their in- 
equalities in single branches counterbalancing each other ; the taste for 
sciences being more especially adapted to men, and that for the arts 
more especiallj to women, in about the following proportioa. 
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Sdeneest nai two-tfainK women ooe-third. 

Arts, mea ooe-third, women two-ihirds. 

Agriculture on a gnuad scale, men two- thirds, women one-third. 

Agriculture oo a small scale, men one-third, women two-thirds. 

Mentors, men two-thirds, women one third. 

Attendants, men ooe-third, women two Uiirds. 
Thus the philosophers who wish tyrannicaUj to exclude one sex from 
some particular employment, are like those wretched planters of the 
AntiUes,who, after brutalizing their negroes by cruel punibhment, already 
brataliaed enough by their barbarous education, pretend that thcfse ne- 
groes are not on a level with the human species. The opinion of the 
pliiloeopiien about women is as just as that of the planters about ne- 
groea> 

Shall we now assist at a rechatioDf which shall it be — Spelling r 
Spelling alas ! in harmony, is no longer an art, the unitary language of 
the globe adopting at once the phonotypic vulgarity of spelling every 
word exactly as it is pronounced — Reading, so far as the mere compre- 
hension of written or printed wmrds is concerned, is by the phonotypic 
system a mere trifle, the acquisition of a month, which the little bani- 
bins are taught in the nurbcry as a premium on industry in little 
works such as slielling peas, so that they may read the stories in their 
picture books about the animals. 

Beading aloud or elocution is one of the specialities of talent, and 
we shall find only the most harmonious and rythmical voices trained 
to this branch of music, which is one of the fine arts of the stage, of 
the banquet hall and of the sewing roonL The greatest care is ob* 
served here to encourage whatever is original or idiosyncratic, in tlie 
genius and style of the voice, and only after tliis has been developed 
under frank impulsions of passion or personal interest^ in extempora- 
neous addresses and recitations of one's own compoations, will it bu 
permissible to propose the finest models in other styles by way of sug- 
gestion or criticism. 

Grammar, which is (mly the metaphysics of language, and bookkeep- 
ing, which is only tlie metaphysics of industry and commerce ; both 
unnecessary to the masses, especially in a refined and honest society, 
are confided exclusively to a small class of amateurs whose genius 
takes those directions. Homer was I imagine, little indebted to gram- 
mar books for the art of speaking and writing correctly, and it is cer- 
tain that the Indians Chiefs of this country, so famed for their eloquence, 
diapensed with them — No child reared in good society has the slight- 
est occasion tor them, and a young lady I could m^ificn in Georgia, 
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who "writes beautiful letters, had the grammar book tabooed at school 
by her sensible father. 

As to bookkeepiHg, it is already recognised as a mere speciality of 
busiuebs. Sh:ill we take the geography lesson ? I remember to have 
Bpent on a very moderate average two hours a day for seven years of 
my childhood in committing to memory all the localities of the known 
habitable world, from line boundaries of states down to villages and 
creeks ; which it certainly did not take seven years more to forget 

In the Passicmal or attractive system. Geography is taught in part 
as a branch of mathematics, by problems on the globe connected with 
navigation, the measurement of latitudes and longtitudes, use of scien 
fie instruments, <tc., confined to the age and persons for whom such 
knowledge becomes practically necessary. As to children, their geo- 
graphy is rendered in the highest degree picturesque and (asdnatiug 
by means of panoramas and dioramas, fiEintochini mechanisms and 
dramatic exhibitions, in which after the art of the painter has rendered 
the atmospheric effects and natural scenery of each country and tlio 
architectiu-e of its inhabitants, and the zoological gardens have oontn- 
butcd specimens of its vegetable and animal products ; the children 
themselves, assisted by the sybilline corps, dramatize its Social features 
in costume, language, manners and customs, d^, introduce all they 
hiive been able to find out of its local interests, institutions, history, 
geology, of its industry, arts, sciences and amusements, all as fiir as 
possible, dramatically impersonated. 

It will be far easier and pleasanter in this way to compose or create 
Geography, than it now is to get the most imperfect Imowledge and 
feeblest impressions from miserable task books. 

It \Sy however, in the fields, gardens, orchards, woikshops, kitcfaenn, 
Ac., that the stamina oi harmonian education is acquired. 



KoTB 12. — ^The Familt and Hoxb. 



" The stately homes of En^nd, 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amid their tall ancestral trees, 

0*er all the forest land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny ^eam. 
And the swan glides past ihem with the aodnd 

Of fome rejoicing sti«am. 
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Tbe happy homes of Engiand, 

In their brilliant halla by night, 
What gladsome looks of mutual love 

Meet in the radiant light ; 
There woman's voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told. 
Or Ups move tunefully along 
Some gloiious page of old." 

Tet it is in this same merry England, that Defoe, considering the 
other side of the picture, and the people who have no such homes, has 
written ** I saw the world busy around me, one part laboring for bread, 
another part squandering wealth in Tile excesses or empty pleasures, and 
both equally miserable, because the end proposed still fled from them. 
For the men of pleasure, every day surfeited of their vice, and heaped 
up work for sonow and repentance ; and the men of labor spent their 
strength in daily sfjrugglings for bread to maintain the vital strength 
they labored with, — so living in a daily circulation of sorrow, living but 
to work, and working but to live, as if daily bread were the only end 
of wearisome life, and a wearisome life the only occasion of daily bread."* 
The fine talldng and fine writing of champions of the family in civiliza- 
tion, rests on a quicksand. In England, even among the few hundred 
thousand who are rich enough to enjoy the delights of a home, sup- 
posing other conditions favorable, the law of primogeniture confines 
this to the eldest son, the rest must scatter for their livelihood as soon as 
they are grown. In this country few escape the same necessity, and 
for a lai^e part of our people, the fiunily tie is entirely subordinate to 
the demands of the slave market Association presents to the home 
sphere its only chance of pernmnence and harmony of structure. 

It is only the constraint and narrow selfishness of tbe isolated fiunily 
which the arrangements of the series will remove. In the groups of 
industry, which develop sympathies of character through sympathies of 
pursuit and interest, those members of a &mily whose dispositions are 
congenial, will find, in addition to the present fod of union at the table 
and parlor, multiplied ties ; whilst those who have antipathic characters, 
being drawn out of each other's way in following fi-eely their respective 
attractions, will meet only at times and places where some oonmioa 
sentiment unites them. 

Here they will no longer either spnitually or materially tread on 
each others' toes or compromise each others' liberty. In place of ttte 
dispersion of &milies, now necessitated by the narrow sphere of the 
isolated household, which cannot provide for the interests of the small* 
est possible nucleus ; the large home of the Phalanx, with its system 
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of practioal edacatioii, at once deTeloping the child't attnietioD8» aud 
eecoring to them a sphere of action, will allow the patriarch of the fu- 
ture sodetjr to stand amid fire genentioiis of his childreo. 

In all the archicectund and other arrangementB of the Phalanx, the 
sacrednesB of individual or of family -pnYBcy is as scrupulously consid- 
ered in the chamber and paries', as the requirements of social attrac- 
tions and corporate sentiment, in the halls, the grand street-gallery, the 
Cathedral and the Opera. 

Such is the answer of the Passional Series to that beautiful aspira- 
tion of the soul for a permanent home, a centre of childhood's recollec- 
tions, of ancestral traditions, of all that now constitutes tlie diarm of the 
old P!n£rlia>^ nuuior. 

Here, from this happy home, the child will ramble to play under the 
Tine and the fig tree that his £&ther pUmted, will gather nuts in the 
forest with which his grand&.ther's industry has clothed the bare hill- 
side, and sleep under the venerable oak that towers over the grave of 
his earlier forefathers. Their names he will view with pride upon the 
sculptured o(dunms of the great bridge, the water-works, or other perma- 
nent and splendid structures, the benefits of which he every day enjoys. 
These also stimulate his ambition. He would be the worthy child of a 
noble line ; he too, would leave on the industrial battle-field the trophies 
of his skill and zeal ; footprints on the sands of life, that shall in turn 
speak to the great Future o[ his work. 

Non 13. — S188ION or ths Coust of Lovx. 

H<^re the youth meet, without exduding their elders, to ei joy the so- 
ciety of persons of the other sex with more freedom and convenience 
than their industrial vocations may have permitted. Here we have 
also games, tableaux-vivant songs, and the most delicate refreshments. 
A queen chosen for the night, week or month, presides with a suite of 
passional officers or fairies. 

Here all love afiairs are liable to be discusFed in that style and eti- 
quette proper to such delicate subjects. Here private contracts r.re 
honored, truces or temporary infidelities confessed, mutually assented to 
and registered ; impeachments may be mode, defences considered ex- 
piations required and penalties decreed ; the most terrible of which is 
the temporary displeasure of the ladies and exduition trom their society. 

In order to &k and sustain the highest standard of honor and truth 
in love afihirs, a judiciary is elected exclusively of women, (pupreme in 
tha spheres of love aad matenify) and in which each of the choii-s of 
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cliaraeter is represented : tiiose of chastity ; of oonstAncy ; and of 
bborty. 

The male sez is permitted the inflteiice of opinioo bat not of votin^r 
in the deeidi^^ns of this omirt ; all minor questions are decided exclu- 
sively within the choirs in which they occnr. 

C'-mmoD sense in the relations of love, is now the calculation of in- 
comes, expenditures and &shionable circles. WhoeVer has a taste for 
the bathos an'l delights in critical rumination on what society hides 
under its great cloak Of plausible sc'mings that is meanest, fblsest and 
most pitiful, wi.l find himself as happ; in. the chronides of match- 
strings, connubizil p< rp^eiities and divorce cases, as a black beetle mi- 
der a manure pile. Does not half the coarse wit of our Aeatres and 
newspaper squibs consist in ridiculing the folly of being * caufht in tiie 
noose " wliile amid our hollow affectation of republican liberty, the 
most revoltiDg, mural and le^al despotism dares without scruple to 
invade our homes aud hea-ths, to subject whatever is most sacred in 
the personal rii^hts of women to the inquisition and censorship of it^ 
public coiuls, encouraging treacherous blackguards to vilify the cha- 
racter t>f a noble woman like Mrs. Forrest by misrepresenting the moat 
ordiLary expressions of kindness and hospitality f 

Let the disgusting brutality with which this case has been conducted 
and the outrages to which every woman must submit who claims in 
all modesty the right to dispose of her own person, open her eyes at 
last to Ihe fetal impolicy of trusting her rights to male law makers, 
who have only planned, how to enslave her most effectually. 

lilt's falsehood and slavery is precisely the pledge we should desire 
of trr-th, pu' ity, and realized poetry in the love relations of the future ; 
since the socisd relations based upon incoherence of interests and indi- 
vidual selfishness, must present the systematic inversion, in this as in 
other passions, of the relations existing in a society based on unity of 
interests and collective devotion. 

Marriage has been selected as a special point of attack by certain 
representatives of the commercial interest^ who mistaking Association 
for a class or party movement for the poor against the rich, and fearinig 
to compromise their popularity by openly opposing the organization of 
labor, the*on]y subject hitherto urged, have thus sought to substitute a 
false issue before the American natioa Their choice was a judicious 
one. The marriage institution, in its civil point of view, is a ground 
on which civilization is very conscious of its weakness, and -will not 
bear discussion, fearing that its tendencies to licentiouaiess> already so 
strong, would upon tlie removal of existing restraints (which preserve 
by fear a -semblance of order in the hells) plunge it in promiscuous 
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bestiality. Our position is here pre-eminently that o{ conservative re- 
form. AVhilst deploring the evil?; now resulting fiom ccnf^traint in the 
relations of love, and its false dependence on pecuniary interests, the 
witliering of true affections, the false and unhappy marriages, the adul- 
tery, the libertinism, and the prostitution with wliich ur civilized, cities 
are rotten, we foresee the change of this inversion to a beautiful, pure, 
and healthy development^ in the serial organization contemplated «s 
our social destiny. 

This order, by securing pecuniary independence, as by associating 
the sezes in those industrial groups to which sympathy of pursuit at- 
tracts individuals, will tend to develop that entire sympathy of cha- 
racter and interest essential to constancy, at the same time that its 
multiplied opportunities of love enable us to dispense with constancy 
when nature refui^es it 

The poverty and coarse manners of the laboring maspes, the con- 
tracted character of individual enterprise, whose essential of success 
is the confinement to a single branch, and the prejudice of the small 
wealthy class against productive hidustry, now degraded as the sphere 
of the Pariah, have all combined to exclude woman from a large class 
of employments in the garden, orchard and vineyard, as well as several 
mechanic arts and branches of practical science, vhich are as elegant 
and attractive as tbey are useful In the Phalanx, each branch prose- 
cuted in all its details on the largest scale by the series devoted to it, 
will invoke the charm of woman's presence, will rescue her health and 
the bloom of her youth from a premature withering, from sedentary 
monotony, and the suppression of her passional life, and set her free 
like a fairy, to mould in the glorious forms of nature that beauty which 
is ever struggling to express itself in her being. 

When it was said to man that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, it was not without having therein provided the 
bread of his st:)ul. Our spiritual sympathies are linked with our indusi- 
trirJ attractions, as the life of the Diyad to the oak which enfolds it 

In the absence of these industrial fiascinations, the noblest and most 
adorable characters among young women often suffer most severely in 
health and in tlieir passions, from excess of sensibility and preoccupa- 
tit»n of j-pirit, for according to the law of the contact of extremes, the 
highest type of character discriminates itself into two sections, illustra- 
ted even in tlie same person under different circumRtances. One ab- 
hors all work that is unimpassioned, and refuses to do anything by 
J physiological prescription or without tlie coincidence of instinctual or 
internal with external attraction. The other cliaracter feeling no less 
the sanctity of passiou, yet takes the course of devotion ; and immolates 
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itfl taste rpligitiusly before the most repalsire and difficult labofB, or 
thow by others neglected, because the unitary passion rules it 

Tet the same character, where no necessity or call lor such deyotion 
ezLit% may be the most &stidious in its selections. 

None 14.^€ERm or Patbou 

This is composed only of yigilant and reliable characters^ its ser- 
rices being of the utmost importance. Besides the chances of fire or 
accident within the unitary area (diminished by the methods of gas 
lighting and of warming by steam or hot water, and by the confinement 
of fires to the kitchen and engine rooms) we may remember the hint 
that Eugene Sue has gi?en us in the description of M. Hardy's 
associative &ctory, which was destroyed by a mob of poor wretches 
who could not bear to see their fellow citizens of the same class 
thus exceptionally elevated and happy, while they were wrestling 
with misery. 

So many outlets and employments of human force exist in America, 
that there would be less danger from this jealousy, but pretexts and 
incentives are never wanting among Jesuitical instigators, who will 
find in the immoral happiness of a life in direct 'contravention of their 
doctrines, and in whose harmony Love plays fi-eely while traffic is 
enchained ; a living satire on their systems of constraint^ misery and 
crimen 

Besides acts of violence, or clandestine incendiarism,, there is the 
well known difficulty of preserving fruit from robbery in the neigh- 
borhood of towns, and as fruit enters in very large proportion into the 
associative cultures, it will be necessary to guard all the cliief points of 
attraction, especially at the season when the fruits ripen. Large 
trained dogs will here render valuable aid, and alarm guns, not charged 
with balls may be placed at points where any one in passing must 
strike against a string attached to their triggers. 

By locating fEu* from towns and villages we escape all these un- 
pleasant expedients which cannot fail to react unfavorably on the 
character of those who are compelled to use them ; for the idea of 
having to fight every body, is the meanest thing in tlie world. 

Ghoiox or Locations. 

Here the first question which arises, is the desirableness of a city 
neighborhood as urged by Fourier and generally adopted by Phalans- 
teriana, an opinion from which I am forced to register my dissent, sup* 
porting it bj the following considerations. 

To commence socictary organization without abundant means and 
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iramberB, industrial capacities and enlightened devotion to their object 
on the part of the associates, is to court failure ; Now if we possess 
these, we are independent for our industrial resources and amusements 
and may be considered viable or endowed with the forces of self- 
motion and organic progression. 

It is true that we could not progress so last in the applications of 
machanerfy afar from the vast machine shops and manufactories, which 
represent in their various departments, the whole attainment of the 
past and present Yet we might convey with us all that is essential 
to the particular operations in which the society engages, and it remains 
to consider whether this limited disadvantage in respect to industry be 
not more than repaid by other compensations. 

The advantages of climate and natural production alone, suffice to 
decide us in &vor of the tropics or subtropical regions. The great cities 
of these regions are not at present^ to any considerable eztei^i^ foci of 
mechanical industry with the intervention of machinery. 

I attach more value to the harmonies of climate and natural envi- 
romnent, encouraging a life in the open air and the revival of instinct 

Fourier seems to have under-estimated the difficulties of escaping 
by the guidance of theoretic principles from the routine of civilized 
habits or morals. This difficulty is augmented by the moral influence 
of a civilized neighborhood, and it is on the other hand Har eaaer to 
adopt new industrial and social customs when we begin in a new 
sphere. Now the sphere of a fine climate is the only one suited to 
passional expansion. 

The spirit oi mercantilism and money getting, with which the 
civilizees are so profoundly corrupted, may fatally compromise the in- 
terior harmonies of a society whose position facilitates commerce, nor 
will its mdustrial development be so vigorous in varied production if 
it is too easy to purchase from abroad. 

Tlie mercantile spirit, wherever it enters, falsifies and degrades 
human character. As soon as people begin to handle money, they be- 
come inhospitable, stingy and treadierous, so that on visiting remote 
mountain sections or islands where money and traffic are rare or im- 
known, travellers can hardly believe they are among the same race of 
beings as they had hitherto met vrith. Hence the advantage of re- 
moval and seclusion from the world of old habits, in order to form a 
new and superior standard of character, without which, our reaction 
on civilization must be very imperfect, while we fiitally compromise our 
principles, tending back like the Christian Church into the old slough 
whence we had partly emerged. The distortions and absurd miscon- 
ceptions of modem Christianity as judged by its own gospels, may 
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well be a wm iiliig to lliose who accept Ihe development of this gospel 
confided to Fourier. 

An indu<^triAl association that must lire by its labor, cannot if it 
would, escape the commercial vortex of a great city like New-York, in 
ite vicinity. It can never extend its sphere of influence or give tone 
and tendency to the country roond, but rather becomes, however 
prosperous, a mere satellite of the city, and its highest adiievement 
will be a system of guarantees, already foreshadowed in the varioas 
kinds of insurance aod societies of mutual assistance which exist* 
Nothing like practical truth or passional harmony can obtain in its 
social rcktions, for it will be afraid to call its soul its own, and the 
hypocrisy generated by the conflict of a theory of passional harmony 
with riveted habits of moral constraint and falsehood, will only be the 
more pauiful and disgusting. 

In social af&irs, as in lower branches of chemistry ; forces act not 
only in ratio of their quality, but also of their quantity and their proja- 
mity, and greater mass overpowers subtler affinities. Now the odyle, 
nerve current, or practical influence generated by a few-hundred per- 
sons, living or rather aiming to live in associative harmony, must be 
repelled, precluded of expansion, and prevented from acting as a 
social ferment on the environing country if it meet with an odyle of 
opposite quality, proceeding from hundreds, of thousands or millioos 
of persons connected in the focus of a city, and fully imbued with 
the principles of traffic ; selfishness, duplicity and antagonism. 

Tlie odyle of incoherent societies and especially of dtiea, has a dis- 
ruptive and vitiating potency, quite as definite as the synthetic and 
purifying influence of Harmony, and one besides, which tibe people 
are better fitted from their habits and education to receive. 

Why should we fight against estaldished laws of nature which 
are as calculable as the tides or currents of the ocean I 

We should guide ourselves by that instinct of secluakm whi<^ 
teaches the bird to hide its nest in the forest and brood quietly for 
weeks over its eggs, that leads the prophet into wild and sotitary 
places, and admonishes aU creatures preparing to fulfil some great 
crisis in their life, to isolate themselves from our world's gabMe, and 
listen to those deep undertones of nature, which like the music of a 
planetary orchestra, prompt sustain and direct us in the opera of desti- 
nies. Let us not insanely pretend to a force of character adequate to 
transform at once by our fidelity to a recently accepted theory, the un- 
happy temperaments and tendencies which ages of error, constraint, 
misery and perfidy have grafted on us as a second nature, nor mistake 
our purely subjective aspirations and impulsions towards harmony, for 
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a practical, diaciplined force, ready to remould the external world. Ii 
all modesty and common senae, let us make sure of attainmg our stand- 
ard uf Social truth, before we talk of determining imitation, and in an 
enterprise whoso gi-andeur and importance language is utterly inade- 
quate to express, let us not dare to neglect cUumte, capital, numbers, 
cIioLce of characters, or any other calculable clement of success, while 
we avoid every unnecessary waste of force in copmg with the estab 
lished routine of Civilization. 

Where no large cities exist, a Phalanx of eighteen hundred aasociatet 
or even of four hunchred, will at once become the Social oentre of the 
eountry, will exert an immense influence, and if successful in its own 
CNTganic structure, will draw towards itself with irresistible power. 
Should it on the other hand £ul to combine the requisites of success, 
little or nothing is compromised, a aaered name h^s not been take?!, in 
vain, and the principles of science remain sweet and sound in awaiting 
better opportunities of realization. Is not this more suitable than for 
every little squad of trafficking moralists, that have never taken one 
step in the passional distribution of its elements, to call itself a Pha- 
lanx, and fiing dust in the eyes of the pubUo by pretending to represent 
the principles of a science which most of its members utterly ignore, 
and which those who know, either neglect, or repudiate. Agaia 1 re- 
peat in the name of the Phalanx, save tne/ram mt/ friends I 

Let people associate in any way they please, but why will no other 
names suit them than those employed by Fourier ) 

Is it necessary to add, that nothing approximating, however remote- 
ly to the programme which I now conclude, has so far as I know of) 
any existence on our globe ? 

The Social Science is composed of rays hitherto intercepted by our 
erude moral atmosphere, and first caught by Fourier through a chasm 
in the clouds of superstition when they were rent by the passional 
lightning of a revolutionary storm. 

These rays which since have enlightened many minds, possess the 
organizing property essential to the true Social development of man- 
kind, as the preadamite Solar rays possessed the organizing proper- 
ties essential to the structure of large lizards and nuistodons, and the 
postadamite rays hitherto, have determined the intermediate grade 
of disorderly human bodies and incoherent Societies. All Uiese rays 
may have existed in the Sun from the beginning, and have been com- 
municated in their turn to planets more advanced, but our atmosphere 
admits tliem only in graduated proportions as it progressively refines. 
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LOGATIOKS SpIOIITIUI. 

MoTTNTAiK sections of the West India Islands. 

Valley of the Rocky Mountains. — ^About the sources of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, for hundreds of miles, fertile soil and 
delicious climate. 

Southern California. — ^More accessible; and combining the 
products of the temperate and tropical zones. Such is the abund- 
ance of nature, and so scant the population, that they hardly 
take the trouble to harvest the ripe grain — abundance of game — 
facilities of market — freedom from insects. The Pacific coast of 
our continent has generally a finer climate than the Atlantic, and 
many degrees warmer. As far north as Northern Oregon, grass 
remains green through the winter, and cattle pasture out Choice 
locations abound in this immense country. Whitby's Island, and 
the environs of Puget Sound, are highly commended. 

Mexico ; mountains and table-lands above the Terra Caliente. 

Nicaragua ; similar locations on the Pacific side. 

Chili ; Northern and middle sections. Paraguay. 

The South Pacific Islands. 

(I traulato from Bt. Pierre tke foUowinc P^S** <>■ ><badi.) 

Islands are more favorable to the elementary development of 
plants than the interior of continents; for there is none which 
does not enjoy the influences of all the elements — ^having around 
it the winds and the sea, and often, in its interior, level tracts, 
sands, lakes, rocks, and mountains. An island is a little world in 
abridgment Secondly, their particular temperature is so varied, 
that some are found on all the principal points of latitude and 
longitude, although a considerable number are still unknown to 
us, in the South Pacific and elsewhere. Finally, experience 
proves that there is not a single fruit tree in Europe but grows 
better in some one of the isles near its coasts than on the aouti- 
nent 

I have spoken of the beauty of the chestnut trees of Corsica 
and Sicily ; but Pliny, who has preserved to us the origin of the 
fruit trees which grew in Italy during his time, teaches us that 
most of them had been brought from the isles of the Archipelago. 
The walnut tree came from Sardinia ; the vine, the fig-tree, the 
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olive, and many other fruit trees, came originally from other isles 
of the Mediterranean. He observes even that the olive, as well 
as many other plants, only flourishes in the neighborhood of the 
sea. All modem travellers confirm his observations. Tavemier, 
•who had so often traversed Asia, said that he saw no oUves be- 
yond Aleppo. An English writer assures us, that no where on 
the Continent are found fig-trees, vines, or mulberries, as well as 
many other fruit trees, comparable for their size or yield with 
those of the Archipelago, despite the negligence of its unfortunate 
cultivators. I could add many other plants which grow only in 
these islands, and furnish to the commerce of Europe gums, man- 
na, and dyes. The apple tree, so common in France, no 
where gives fruit so beautiful, and of so many varieties, as on the 
coasts of Normandy, under the breath of the western sea winds. 
I doubt not th^jt this fruit, which was the prize of beauty, has 
also, like Venus, some favorite island. 

If we extend our remarks into the torrid zone, we shall see 
that it is neither from Asia nor Africa that we procure cloves, 
nutmegs, canella, pepper of the best quality, benzoin, sandal wood, 
sago, etc., but from the Molucca islands, or others of those seas. 
The cocoanut tree grows in its full beauty only in the Maldive 
islands, and the double cocoanut, which the Hindoos of the Ma- 
labar coast held in superstitious veneration, as having fallen from 
the moon, is washed by the waves from the beach of the Sechellea 
There are, even in the Archipelagoes of these seas, many fruit 
trees, described by Dampier, which have not yet been trans- 
planted into the old continent : such as the arbre k grappes. The 
isles of the South Pacific have presented many unknown trees : 
such as the bread fruit, and a mulberry of whose bark cloth is 
made. As much may be said of the vegetable products of the 
American islands, in relation to their continent. I could extend 
this observation even to the birds and quadrupeds, which are 
more beautiful, and of more varied species in the islands than any 
where else. The most esteemed elephants of Asia are those of 
Ceylon. The Indians believe them something divixie, and pre- 
tend, moreover, that other elephants recognize this superiority. 
It is certain that they are much dearer in Asia than all others. 
Finally, the most trustworthy and most observing travellers, as 
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Dampier, Father Da Tertre, and others, say, that there is not * 
rock in the intertropical aeas, which is not distinguished by some 
Bort of bird, crab, tortoise, or fish, found no where else either so 
Ttried in species nor in so great abundance. I presume that na- 
ture has thus distributed her principal benefits in islands, to ia- 
Tite man to pass there, and to make the toiu: of the earth. Our 
conjectures are seldom fallacious, when they are based on the in- 
telligence and goodness of its Author. 

From the side of the east, the sunrise first attracted the curi- 
osity of men. There were peoples who directed their course to- 
wards this point, setting out from the most southern point of In- 
dia. They advanced along the peninsula of Malacca, and, &miliar 
with the sea which they coasted, profited by the united conve- 
niences wliich these two elements present to travellers, by sailing 
from island to island. Thus, they traversed thj^t great baldric 
of islands which nature has cast into the torrid zone, Eke ^ 
bridge connecting with ferries, to facilitate communication be- 
tween the two worlds. When storms or adverse winds hindered 
their passage, they drew their boats up on some shore, sowed 
seeds in the soil, harvested them, and awaited more favorable 
times and seasons to re-embark. Thus travelled the first navi- 
gators, and thus the Phoenicians, sent by Necho, king of Egypt^ 
made the tour of Afirica in three years, setting out from the Bed 
Sea, and returning by the Mediterranean, according to the rela- 
lUon of Herodotus. 

When the first navigators saw no more islands in the horizon, 
they paid attention to the seeds cast by the sea upon the coasts 
where they stood, and to the fiight of the birds which departed 
thence. On the faith of these indications, they placed themselves 
in route towards lands beyond the range of vision. Thus they 
discovered the vast archipelago of the Moluccas, the isles of Guam, 
of Quiros, the Society, and many others. 

Each invited them to land, by some particular commodity. 
Some, couched upon the waves like Nereids, shed from their urns 
streams of sweet water into the sea : thus, that of Juan Fernan- 
dez, with its rocks and cascades, presented itself to Admiral An- 
son in the Southern Sea. Others, on the contrary, in the same 
sea, falling towards their centres, and rising into hills crowned 
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'With cocoanuts towards the margin, offered to their canoeB tran- 
quil basins, filled with an infinitude of fishes and sea birds : such 
as Woesterland (or Waterland), discovered by the Dutchman, 
Schouten. Others appeared to them in the morning, amid the 
azured waves, all brilliant in the sunshine, like that of the same 
archipelago, which is called Aurora. Others announced them- 
selves at midnight, by the fires of a volcano, like a Pharos, amid 
the waters, or by the fragrant emanations of their plants j there 
were none whose woods, hills, and lawns did not nourish some 
animal of gentle and familiar character, though becoming wild by 
its experience of men. They saw, flying around them as they 
landed on its shores, silken-plumed birds of paradise, blue pigeons, 
kakatoos all white, loris all red. Each new island offered them 
new presents — crabs, muscles, and other shell-fish, pearl oysters, 
shrimps, turtleft ambergris, but the most pleasing were doubtless 
plants. Sumatra showed them the pepper tree upon its shores ; 
Banda, the nutmeg; Amboyna, the clove; Ceram, the sago palm; 
Flores, the benzoin and the sandal ; New Guinea, groves of co- 
coanut; Tahiti, the bread fruit. Each isle rose amid the seas 
like a vase containing a precious plant. When they discovered a 
tree laden with unknown fruit, they gathered branches of it, and 
went to meet their companions, uttering cries of joy, and show- 
ing them tliis new benefit of nature. From these first voyages 
and ancient customs, spread among the peoples the habit of con- 
sulting the flight of birds before setting out on a journey, and that 
of going to meet strangers with the branch of a tree in the hand 
in sign of peace and rejoicing (as at the sight of a present from 
heaven). These customs still existed among the islanders of the 
South Seas, and amongst the free peoples of America. It was by 
such attractions that, from island to island, the people of Asia ar- 
rived at the New World, and landed on the coasts of Peru. They 
carried there the name of children of that Sun which they sought. 
This brilliant chimera led them through America, and was dissi- 
pated only on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, but it spread 
throughout the continent, where some of the chiefs of the nations 
still bear the titles of Children of the Sun. 
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AROSITKCnTRB. 

Tmt plans of construction for the Phalanstery were drawn 
under Fourier's inspection, by M. Colomb Gingembre, many years 
ago, and met the approval of the French Phalansterian Committee 
of realization ; but the political state of France, and the jealousy 
of its government, have not permitted them to be carried into 
execution. These drawings are now in the hands of M. Q-ingera- 
bre, who resides at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Such descriptions as are useful in giving general ideas of the 
structure of the Phalanstery, are found in the " Nouveau Monde 
Industriel," and have been translated in the second and third 
volumes of the " Harbinger." 

I subjoin a hint of such architectural unities a3*tnay be at once 
adopted in our cities: 

Hollow Blocks. 

I WILL in this article consider their architecture, their adapta- 
tion to the comfort, health, and pecuniary means of working men, 
equally with those of the rich, and to furnishing homes for a 
large population. 

To refute, at once, chimeras of impossibility, as to the &milie3 
of laboring men being able to occupy dwellings of the largest size 
and most commodious structure, forming the area of Hollow 
Blocks ihree sided or crescentic, with a garden or lawn in the 
centre, I might simply refer to Fort Hill, in Boston, and ask how 
poor Irish families can aflFord to occupy the old splendid mansions 
there, paying double rates of interest for them — ^under their na- 
tive system, extortion carried out by a set of middlemen, who, 
renting the houses from the owners, relet them by rooms to the 
tenants. But, I trust, I shall show how our working men and 
their families can much better afford to live in first-rate dwell- 
ings on the Hollow Block system, than the Irish at Fort HilL 
For this purpose, the subjoined indications will suffice, not one 
of which has been hitherto generally employed on Fort Hill. 

I. Elevation of the buildings. This would not be desirable 
with narrow street* as the only inlets for air and sunshine ; but 
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these conditions are abundantly provided for in the Hollow Block 
system, giving a good height to each suite of rooms. The diffi- 
culty of ascending and descending, to and from the upper stories, 
may be avoided by the simple adoption of a feature within the 
buildings like that of our Capitol at Washington — namely,'* 
central space open from the ground floor to the dome, around 
which may be disposed from each story, ropes with pulleys, at- 
tached securely above and below to convenient arm chairs, trian- 
gular or quadrangular — of a light make, adapted for one, two, 
three, or four persons at once, sitting side by side, or back to 
back, and closing in front with slides ; furnished with a hand rope 
with knots from foot to foot, so as to render it easy for a person 
or party to let themselves down, or pull themselves up. This 
arrangement may either be adopted to the exclusion of stair- 
cases, or in connection with them. In Edinburgh, houses have 
been safely built to the height of eleven and twelve stories, but 
with the ordinary ascent by stairs ; this breaks women's backs, 
and confines children within the house. The ascension by ropes 
and pulleys requires the presence of a porter continually. A 
large proportion of working men inhabit, at present, houses of 
one and two stories ; the elevation of buildings in the Hollow 
Block allows a much larger population to the same area of build- 
ing. 

II. Economy of room by the soUdity of the structure of the 
block, for which a single outer wall of masonry suffices. The 
internal partitions occupy much less room. There are no inter- 
sections by streets and alleys, except for carriage entrance, one on 
each face of the block, communicating with the stables and back 
buildings. 

III. Economy of room, and, at the same time, of great expense, 
and avoidance of danger from fires, by the establishment in each 
block of a unitary kitchen or restaurant, where meals of every 
degree of costliness are prepared by professional cooks and bakers 
fbr the service of the block. They may be either extempore or 
got to order. 

Thus we avoid all the vast and vexatious complication of the 
separate family kitchen ; save the room of three or four hundred 
kitchens thus unprofitably occupied — the expense of sets of kitchen 
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uteosiU as often multiplied, and give a hr more varied choice of 
better articles for less money, than the family, cooking for itself 
can possibly obtain, since we here combine economy of room 
with economy of utensils, and purchase groceries on a large scale 
at'first cost We economize time and labor now employed by 
the two hundred, three hundred, or more wives and daughters 
or hired cooks of each family, which a corps of artists will super- 
sede. We economize in health by the superior average quality 
and preparation of the food. This will apply less to the rich, but 
it will be made up to them by the diminished expense of what 
they now enjoy. We economize in fiiel, and avoidance of risk, 
by diminution of the number of fires, and constant attention to 
those that are kept This simple provision of a unitary kitchen, 
besides the manifold advantages above cited, will very consider- 
ably augment a working man's income, by allowing his wife or 
daughter to pursue some directly productive industry, possibly 
connected with this unitary kitclven system, as one of its agentsi 

IV. Economy in fuel by hot water pipes circulating through 
the building. This will at the same time reduce the risk of losai 
by fires. 

Y. Economy of light by the general introduction of gas ; and 
what is still more important, a protection of the srght, hitherto so 
generally and prematurely impaired — by straining the eye with 
an imperfect light. 

VI. Universal and abundant supply of good water, in connec- 
tion with the noble hydraulic fixtures already completed within 
the Ust few years. It will be cheap and convenient in the Hollow 
Block system, so solid and unitary in all its arrangements, to 
conduct the water pipes to each suite of apartments, for the use 
. of every family, an& give facilities for bathing. 

VII. Unitary laundry, with the best machinery, occupying 
profitably a small number of persons, and redeeming to other 
productive labor the time of a great number of women. 

VIII. Economy of health. Avoidance of doctors' bills and 
broken constitutions. Poverty in health is an essential and suflSi- 
cient cause for every other sort of pauperism. In the mechanism 
of Hollow Blocks, health is preserved by fulfilling the true rela-* 
tions of the human organism with the four elements, earth, air, 
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fire, and water. With the earth by means of the central garden. 
With the air by a unitary system of ventilation, in the structure 
of the dwellings and rooms, abundance of free open space, the 
absorption of carbonic acid and ammonia, and the emission of 
oxygen from the numerous plants and trees, with their other ' 
healthful emanations. With fire by the unitary flue, gas, kitchen 
and bake-house system. With water by the unitary pipes, by 
bath-rooms and the unitary laundry. 

It would be easy to expatiate upon the connected harmonies * 
with the vegetable and animal kingdoms which the Hollow 
Block facilitates, but I will confine myself to a few words upon 
its social advantage& 

It is one of the scandals of a great city, that one rarely knows 
his next door neighbors, even though they be in character and 
manners just the people his heart and head would choose for 
dear friends. The fact is, that in this world spiritualities wait on 
inateri|d arrangements, and that the passions must sue as humble 
petitioners to the good graces of brick and mortar. Let me con- 
trol the architecture of a city, of a block, of a house, and I will 
tell you within a pretty close approximation the morals and man- 
ners of its people ; for you have allowed me to shi^e the moulds 
into which the passional life flows. Now I engage that the Hol- 
low Block shall produce a generous cordiality, and, at the same 
time, a purity and dignity of social intercourse to which dviliza- 
tion lias been hitherto a stranger, and I argue from the following 
premises. First, every block, or two concentric blocks, will 
Jiave its suite of public rooms, internally corresponding to its 
central garden area externally. This suite will be composed of a 
ball and concert room open every evening, lighted and warmed 
at the expense of subscribers in the block, music supplied and ex- 
ercises conducted under the supervision of a committee among 
the subscribers. They will close at eleven or twelve o'clock 
with the most inexorable punctuality, and it being fashionable to 
form musical bands in all circles of society, relieving each other, 
con amore, iu the course of the evening — these charming amuse- 
ments which now cost fortunes, and break down constitutions, 
will be very cheap and fi-ee of access to all. Here, in the pre- 
sence of womau, we l>ave the harmonic antidote of intoxication 
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ftnd beastly sensuality, and the public haU of amusement will ab- 
sorb bar-rooms, grog-shops, and all those organizations of impure 
sensuality, vice, and crime, which the collective instinct, senti- 
ment and expressed determination of the Hollow Block will re- 
pudiate from its midst. I do not pretend that these arrange- 
ments may not be imitated among the infected classes of society, 
who will not at our bidding abuidon the habits of a bad life, — 
that every Hollow Block will be at once free from licentiousness 
and gambling, but only that the social tide will set in another 
direction ; that new and powerful influences will be brought to 
bear on the alliance of virtue with pleasure. On certain festal oc- 
casions, these public amusements will be conducted with un- 
wonted splendor — ^free interchange being always permitted with 
the visitors from other blocks, upon a proper application to the 
hall oonmiittee, who distribute tickets to those who have paid 
their share of the room expenses. A second public room is 
adapted to reunions of a quieter order, to conversations, piano 
music and private singing, with arrangements analogous to those 
above mentioned for its management. 

In connection with the unitary kitchen and restaurant estab- 
Kshment, there will be a large room partitioned off into alcove 
rooms, capable of accommodating from two to twenty, where 
parties and friends may order their meals together. 

These three public rooms, in connection with the garden, will 
not only render it much easier and pleasanter to make acquaint- 
ance with those who please us, but by this freedom of movement 
and contact, will produce in a few years the charming result, so 
charming that I hesitate to name it — ^but it must follow with a 
mathematical certainty — of grouping families and individuals 

ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF THEIR PASSIONAL AFFINITY. ThoSC aU- 

noyances which result from the contact of unsympathetic char- 
acters, will vanish within the first few years on account of the 
freedom to move as attraction impels, to seek those who charm 
us — ^to avoid those whom we dislike. The large choice now for 
the first time existing, of equally pleasant locations, and equal 
material advantage at moderate prices, will remove the barriers 
of circumstances hitherto obstructing the reunion of those whose 
characters harmonize — and the Hollow Block will be more and 
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more each year a sphere of friendship and most enchanting social 
relations. 

To these positive advantages, one mi^t add a long chapter o£ 
negative advantages or freedom from the inconveniences, com- 
pression, insalubrity, and unsocial qualities which now render so 
many isc^ted households, little hells. 

But I have given my readers enough to think about, let them 
study this theme maturely, and then proceed to the Poetry of 
Action, in Hollow Blocks. 

Results of Serial Association. 
— Industrial AUracHon Developed — 
^^ Material Charms : 

In the convenience and beauty of the workshops and other 
places of labor, which the pride of their sectaries, whose capital is 
there specially invested, will concur with the general interest of 
the Phalanx to render as healthy and as brilliant, as they are un- 
wholesome and disgusting in our factories, or the mechanics' shops 
of our cities. 

The combinations of capital will here gratify the tastes inspired 
by an integral education, in environing the labors of utility with 
artistic harmonies — music, flowers, painting, statuary, and archi- 
tectural grace. 

In the field and garden cultures, by judicious alternation of 
grain, flowers, fruit trees, grasses, vegetables, vines, &c., on the 
unitary farm, thus connecting the material picturesque with the 
moral picturesque in the contrasts and harmonies of ages, sexes, 
and tastes, blended on each locality by the approximation of 
groups occupying harmonic positions to each other in the same 
or different series, corresponding to those in the musical octave, 
as elsewhere explained in relation to the Cabalist Passion. 
Through Ambition : 

By the connection of social rank and the corporate privileges c^ 
the groups ; with industrial attainment, and the successful exami- 
nation by a jury of peers, in the functions of each group, before 
membership is conceded. 

Accords of contrasteiJ fortunes in the meetings of rich and poor 
in the same group, from sympathy of industrial tastes. 
16 
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Security to the laborer of the profits of his labor without ^oli* 
ation by employers or exchangers, and the sense of ownership ia 
the stock of all his groups particularly, and of the Phalanx in gen- 
eral. 

Throvgh JFHendskip : 

By pleasure derived from engagii^ in common pursuits witii 
those sympathizing in character. 

By accords with those who, by following a coUatertd 1»ranch of 
industry, leave their co-sectaries free to indulge their special and 
discriminative tastes, without thereby sacrificing any branch ne- 
cessary to be filled, but less attractive to them. 
Through Love : 

By intervention of both sexes in different proportions in the 
various departments, and pleasure derived from engaging directly 
in mutual interests with the object of affection, or co-operating 
indirectly to serve her or him. 
Through the Family Sentiment : 

The charm of whose accords is heightened by the union of 
members sympathizing in common pursuits, whilst the poison of 
its discords is avoided by the separation of antipathic characters, 
whose attractions will lead them to different groups. 

By the accords of contrasted ages, as between the patriarch 
and his grand-child, in the labors of childhood, over which the 
aged preside. 
Through the Cahalist or Centrifugal Passionr^Individualiam : 

By the enthusiasm created by emulations of groups engaged in 
similar functions. 

By classification of labors in minute subdivisions, allowing to 
every one the opportunity of selecting and discriminating fa- 
vorite occupations or special branches of a function, capacities for 
which are developed in childhood through the emulations of pro- 
gressive ages. 
Through the Composite or CenU^peial Passionp^ Sociality : 

By enthusiasm created by corporate or mass movement 

By opportunity of combining kindred branches of many fiine* 
tions in reference to a common end. 

By opportunity of combining several interests; in sdieimeB of 
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lore, friendslnp, and ambition, prosecnted during the mdustrial 
sessions, which facilitate them all by sympathy in action. 
Thr&ugh ^e PapUlon Passion of Novelty cmd Periodical AUer- 
naUon: 

By enthusiasm sustained by changes of occupation and asso- 
ciates, and prevention of ennui and monotony. 
T Pivot. Through Unityism=z Religion: 

By ihe consciousness in each person that he is advancing the 
general interest^ and useftilly co-operating to the highest ends, at 
the same time that he is acting out his own nature freely, and ad- 
vancing his individual interests ; serving God, in the social order. 

Production Increased, 

1. By accession to productive labor, rendered attractive through 
the preceding conditions, — 

Of the rich and refined classes. 

The military, land and marine, no longer needed, when the in- 
terests of nations are harmonized in the spherical series. 

Artificers now employed in manufacturing engines of war and 
military accoutrements. 

Supernumerary exchangers, merchants, bankers, shop-keepers, 
Ac, who will exist only as factors for the producing groups, in 
Tvhich they are interested as members. 

The greater number of those now employed in labors of mere 
necessity, as cooking, washing, &c , who will be spared by the 
intervention of machinery and mechanical contrivances, practica- 
ble only when such business is conducted on the largest scale. 

Matrons and other females now employed exclusively in the 
nursOTy and other domestic pursuits, who by co-operating in uni- 
tary arrangements will gain at least two-thirds of the time so 
devoted. 

ChHdren above the age of four, who will be taught to intervene 
profitably in minor branches of group industry, instead of divert- 
ing the time and attention of adults to suppress tiieir mischievous 
energies. Youth of both sexes, through the whole period of their 
education, which combines practice with theory, and physical 
with intellectual and moral development 

Invalids, restored to productive labors by t&e system of paying 
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phjsicuuis in the inrerae ratio to the amount of sickness in the 
Phalanx, and by the development in the social and industrial 
spheres, of those industrial and social attractions whose actiTity 
and gratification is essential to health. Bj the deUveranoe of: 
the masses from the diseases and premature exhaustion conse- 
quent on excessive toil, bad food and unwholesome lodgings ; as 
well as of the exceptional wealthy class from the diseases and 
premature exhaustion consequent on inaction and sensual ex- 
cesses provoked by the monotonous routine of their caste, — by 
the emancipation of women firom the narrow sphere of sedentary 
employments to which fashion now restricts them, — ^by the diver- 
sion of children from gluttony, through attractive corporate occu- 
pations, and substitution of practical instruction in the fields and 
workshops for the hated confinement to abstract studies in the 
school-room, where the impulsions of their nature are tortured 
and stifled, where their senses, passions and intelligence are in- 
verted and forced to prey upon themselves in all forms of vice. 
Finally, by the deliverance of all from passional starvation, by the 
exclusion or inversion of sympathies in the societies of incoherent 
interests. 

2. By discoveries and combinations of science concreted in the 
serial industry through conciliation of the interests of capital and 
labor, and intervention of men of science in the labors of the 
groups, which, conducted on the large scale, invite the introduc- 
tion of machinery, not only in mechanic trades where isolated 
operations do not warrant the expense, and in agriculture wh^e 
the same evil exists in connection with the parcelling oi the soil 
in small patches where fences and ditches oppose continual ob- 
structions to the rapid course of higher powers ; but also in the 
laundry, the kitchen, and other domestic operations, now requir- 
ing an immense expenditure of servile labor, which the machin- 
ery of grand unitary arrangements will liberate for direct produc- 
tion or creation of the useful or the beautiful 

3. By the greater skill and rapidity of execution resulting fi^m 
the principle of subdivision carried out in all the departments of 
industry, — by the stimulus of the direct attraction for the pursuit, 
squared by the Composite passion in the corporate labor of the 
groups, cubed by the social ties of ambition, love and friendship, 
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there gratified, and quadrated by the Cabalist passion, or emula- 
tion with contiguous groups: finally, by intensity secured to 
these in the high tone of health and strength induced by the Pa- 
pillon passion in the judicious alternations promoting integral de- 
velopment 

4. By greater value in the quality of the product resulting from 
the above-mentioned conditions, and especially fi:om the specific 
adaptation of character, capacity, material, and position, to each 
variety of work ; conditions impossible in the isolation of inter- 
ests. jEhoamplt, — ^A proprietor, to save the tribute levied by the 
hordes of exchangers from whom he must purchase on a small scale 
nil that he does not raise himself, will strip the forest from his lit- 
tle farm on a mountain-side, where the interest of the district re- 
quires that it should remain to card and soften the blast ; and 
there with immense labor, cultivate some twelve species of grains, 
vegetables, fruits and vines, of which two or three only are 
adapted to the soil, perhaps the vine or fruit tree about whose 
culture he knows and cares least, and which without a wine-cel- 
lar and a conservatory can yield him small profit He may 
clearly foresee that in a few years the summer's sun and winter's 
frost will loosen the superficial stratum of soil, and the rains wash 
it down to the valley below, leaving as the reward of his toils 
bare rock and shifting gravel-beds, — ^but what remedy ? he must 
live now^ he and his family. This mountain-side has fallen to his 
share in the parcelling off of the earth kingdom by our Lord anti- 
Christ, Self; he has no money to purchase elsewhere, or even to 
invest in live stock ; he cannot sell but at great sacrifice ; and as 
in all his calculations he is confined to isolated individual effort ; 
wisdom and folly, hope and despair, meet on that rock where he 
must climb and delve and wear himself out, with the prospect, aa 
advancing years sap his strength and double his toils, and the 
rheumatism has doubled his body, of claiming a pittance at the 
parish almshouse. He may console the pains and slights that rain 
upon his evening years, where ease and honor, troops of friends 
and sportive children should have clustered round and embower- 
ed him, by the reflection that he has done his share in laying 
waste his fertile mother earth ; and that where fair trees waved, 
and the deer browzed, and the bird and squirrel sported, now 
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the blast only howls their requiem with his own, and that nature 
must recommence the circle of her life with the moss and the 
lichen, toiling back for centuries toward the point she had gained 
when he found her. Is this an European picture ? or must we 
seek the desolated fields of Yirginia ? Ask of the dismal wastes 
that sadden the eye round many a city of our great new country, 
the results of isolated culture. 

JSamamies, 

1. Of Labor. By sparing for productive industry the classes 
cited under head of Increased Production, including those now- 
employed in destruction, in adulteration of products, in unneces- 
sary and parasitical branches of exchange, in minute labors spared 
by unitary combinations ; by the introduction of machinery in 
new departments j and the saving of thought, invention, &c., 
employed on what has been already elaborated or discovered, 
from defect of unitary scientific combinations. 

2. Of BfateriaL IntemaUy^ or within the Phalanx. Substitu- 
tion of a unitary edifice with sleeping-rooms, halls, workshops, 
&c., in their respective wings, enclosed within one shell of wall, 
in place of some four hundred separate dwellings, with their eight 
to twelve hundred outhouses, none of them comparing either in 
convenience, luxury, or even in advantages for family or indivi- 
dual retirement with those possible in Phalansterian combination ; 
and most of them, when we consider the life of the people, pesti- 
lent hovels ; yet all with their four hundred outer walls, four to 
eight hundred stairways, six to twelve hundred fireplaces, kitch- 
ens and cooking utensils, laundry fixtures, &c, &c., built and 
kept up at a far greater expense than the Phalanstery. This will 
be located in the midst of its farm domain, and will enclose by its 
wings, gardens and green-houses. A covered street gallery, 
adorned perhaps with works of art^ encircles and permeates the 
ouilding ; bringing into communication the rooms and halls, do- 
mestic or industrial, warmed without the expense, trouble and 
danger of separate fires, by a unitary ventilation from the vast 
kitchen range and fires of the laundry and steam-engines, which 
may at the same time by arrangements of gas works recently dis- 
covered and devoid of stench, illuminate the whole. 
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With these comforts are connected the constant presence of ar* 
chitectural and other artistic beauty, whose sphere the poorest 
man would enjoy upon leaving his private apartment ; and the 
delicious freshness of a field and garden growth on either side, 
instead of the compound of pestiferous nuisances which in the 
European and larger American cities arise from those quarters jn 
which are packed the masses, the people^ who cannot make ex- 
pensive arrangements, like the rich, in their wide streets and 
court-yards, whose care occupies a whole army of servants ; but 
content themselves with removing nuisances as well as they can 
from within their houses, without regard to ultimate considera- 
tions, discomfort being their habitual element 

At the Table we have a pivot combining the four interests. Pro- 
duction, Conservation, Preparation, and Consumption, thus afford- 
ing the best guarantee that all shall be the best of its kind and 
provided at the cheapest rate consistent with that excellence. 
Dishes of three or more degrees of costliness may be provided for 
different rates of expenditure ; and families or other groups, or 
individuals may make any arrangements with the kitchen de- 
partment which shall best suit them in respect to dishes, hours^ 
and places where they will be served. 

These orders being all included in a general summary, the chief 
of the commissary department will be enabled to balance with a 
very close approximation, the supply to the demand; and when 
the relations of the kitchen to the stable, poultry yard and other 
unitary interests are considered, it is dear that amid the most 
splendid luxury, not so much as an apple-paring need be wasted, 
and that man will thus embody in his societies that divine econ- 
omy which through all the kingdoms of nature, in their perpetual 
changes, suffers not an atom to perish. A system of drains, lead- 
ing from the various sections of the Phalanstery, and from the 
stables, will unite in a great reservoir, contiguous to the pou- 
drette factory or other agricultural arrangement for employing 
such material ; thus at once saving the whole department of scav- 
enger labor, and presenting the escape of the volatile ammonia, 
by the chemical action of the gypsum, or other bed prepared for 
its reception. 

In reference to machinery we may observe the facility of 
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adapting the same power to manj contigaous workshops, or other 
mechanical labors 

An immense source of economies will be opened by the inter- 
locking of interest between the producing classes of the various 
mechanic trades, and the consumers. 

It is not the mere superficial appearance of a pair of boots or a 
piece of cloth which will prevail with the Sartorian censors, or 
those of the order of St Crispin, in the allotment of dividends; 
but their strength and durability will be rigidly scrutinized. It 
may be the true wisdom in civilization to manu&cture for the 
trade, — for sale, and not for use ; but Association will consider 
these matters in rather a dififerent light, and a disgraceful loss to 
the group producing such articles would inevitably result, because 
the Serial censorship is composed of representatives from the dif- 
ferent groups in cabalistic emulation with each other, in which, if 
one individual should be leniently disposed towards the product of 
his constituents, the rest will be only the more keenly alive to 
its imperfections ; and the general exhibitions, which are frequent 
in each Phalanx, will accustom all to a criticism, from whose 
judgment there can be no appeal The same principles would 
prevent adulteration in the groceries, wines, drugs, &c., suppos- 
ing that under the high intellectual and social culture which all 
receive in the integral education of the Phalanx, such abomina- 
tions were possible. 

In conservation, it is hardly possible to calculate the diminu* 
tion of waste, and refinement of quality, consequent on the uni- 
tary deposit buildings of the Phalanx or the District, scientifically 
adapted to the various products of the field or garden, wine-press, 
or loom, where the great value at stake will direct consideration 
to the minutest particulars, and to whose care groups will espe- 
cially devote themselves. 

We have already noticed by criticisms of the inverse arrange- 
ment, the adaptation of soils and locations to their various spe- 
cific cultures; and as within the Phalanstery we observe the 
economy of building material, so on the farm we find it repeated, 
in the sparing of the toil and expense of interfencing, interditch- 
ing, and interwalling. 

Estemal economies will arise fi-om the unitary oo-operfition of 
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PhaknxeB, Bistiiets, States, ^e., in the constraetaon of railroad or 
other lines of commumcation, and inetitutions sabserving general 
intereeta^ avoiding the ruinous oompetition now existing between 
private companies ; while the same resources concentrated, will 
secure a luxury and safety impossible with the present means. 

Corollaries fivm Attractiveness of Industry and from the general 
Wealth resuUing from Increased Production, and vast Economies, 

Q-uarantee from Society to each Individual, of a minimum di- 
vidend, including the physical, and social or moral prerequisites 
of a healthy and happy existence. 

Universal Peace, with harmony of Interests, by exchanges con- 
ducted on the principle of continuous consignment, between Phal* 
anxes, Districts, States^ &c., — ^by social intercourse universalized 
by the spherical facilities of travel, and by dominance of the sen- 
timent of Unity. 

Universal Temperance, combined with permanent and natural 
intoxication, by substitution of Spiritual for Spirituous stimulants, 
or the attainment of a vnne and coffee point as an habitual state 
of high health, through our integral development botii phy»cal 
and moral ; by varied and attractive pursuits, and the genial in- 
fluence of sympathetic associations; in place of the artificial and 
transient anticipations of this state, now procured by exciting 
drugs at the expense of a corresponding subsequent depression. 

Abolition of domestic servitude and all other forms of compul- 
sory serfdom, and substitution of attractive or affectional servi- 
tude; resulting from the honorable and attractive character con- 
ferred upon all labors promoting the serial Unity ; from the re- 
cognition of the dignity of man ; and from the kindly social rela- 
tions in which all members of the society wiU be brought through 
the harmony of their interests. 

Qradual emancipation of chattel slaves with full consent of their 
masters, who by the introduction of the serial mechanism in the 
industry of joint stock plantations, employing from four to 
sixteen hundred slaves, distributed according to attraction in va- 
rious departments of agriculture and manu&otures, under judi- 
cious superintendence ; will double their incomes, while educating 
the slave for freedom, by the development of his character and 
16* 
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Ulents in the industrml groaps, uid the social pleasures connected 
with them. The deficiency <^ direct industrial attraction, from 
indolence of temperament and partial constraint^ woold be sup- 
plied bj indirect means, such as these : 

1. The pleasing novelty of a homanitarj sympathy on the part 
of their masters, to whose approbation and encouragement they 
are keenly sensitive. 

2. The organization of musical choirs, developing a harmonic 
germ already existing among them, cheering the labors of their 
groups and exerting an influence to which they are passionately 
alive. (A well-managed fiddle on a plantation is worth fifty cow- 
skins to the product, even as a simple reward of isolated labor, in 
festive evenings.) 

3. The ambition to obtain their liberty, fixed at a stated ran- 
som in divisions of sixths or twelfths, so that a day or a half day 
in the week may be purchased separately and successively. The 
natural contentment of the negro, and the delight he afready ex- 
periences in the new disposition of things, will make him careless 
on the subject of his ransom, so that in place of the present pre- 
cautions against escape, it will be necessary for the masters de- 
fldring the emancipation of their slaves, to stimulate their ambi- 
tion by a special intellectual education. The progress of eman- 
cipation must, in order to consist with the best interests of both 
slave and master, require several generations, though the virtual 
liberty guaranteed by substitution of attraction for compulsion 
may be realized at a very early period. 

Conversion to the ranks of Spherical Unity, of barbarous and 
savage nations disdaining civilization and constituting its natural 
enemies ; who have so ofl»n baffled the hope of humanity by 
their chaotio irruptions, destroying the results of ancient civiliza- 
tion at that crysalis period when the developments of arts and 
industry had superseded the martial character, and the soil was 
prepared for the germ of the true society. They will easily be 
attracted to the serial order, because it will guarantee the com- 
posite exercise of those natural rights already possessed by the 
savage, and lost without adequate compensation by the mass of 
civilized nations. Such are the industrial rights, of gathering the 
products of the soil, culture, pasturage, himting and fiddling, — ^the 
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social rights of free association according to sympathies of charac- 
ter, unrestrained by artificial castes, — and the pivotal right, of 
simple liberty, neither invaded on the one side by special appro- 
priation of the goods spontaneously yielded by nature ] nor ex« 
tended on the other, by the elaborations of art^ science, and social 
mathematics. In exchange for this simple liberty, association wiU 
offer to them a composite liberty, in which the above privileges 
will be refined and multiplied by art, science, and the mathema- 
tics of the series. The Indian, on being shown the wealth and 
power of civilization, points to the degraded drudges of our labor, 
to the hewers of wood and drawers of water ; he cannot be 
brought to see the wisdom of enslaving and sacrificing producers, 
that capitalists may wallow in bloated and diseased luxury ; at 
least, he thinks such propositions would not secure him the most 
grateful reception among his native tribe. 

Association, in securing with even-handed justice the interests 
of capital or funded labor, and of actual labor, and inseparably 
linking them together, will not only extend to all, what civiliza- 
tion can give only to the exceptional few, but will multiply 
and intensify those blessings in proportion to the numbers par- 
taking of them, through industrial and passional sympathies, pre- 
cluded by incoherent arrangements, and specific to the serial or- 
der. 

Immense development of art, or of industry tending to the 
beautiful, through the unitary intervention of machinery for hu- 
man labor in the coarser mechanical departments of the useful, 
and extension to the people of artistic education. 

Cor riQariei from System of TrUegral Co-operaUon anumg Phalanaoe»f 
Districts^ States^ dbc, 

1. Spherical, Vascular, and Nervous System. Mechanical: by 
roads, packets, carrier-birds, &c., which correspond to the exter- 
nal relations of the earth, air, and wat^ ; and Electrical: by mag* 
netic telegraphs and sympathetic clairvoyance, which correspond 
to tlie magnetic currents which traverse the globe And connect 
Us parts as a unitary whole. 

2. Integral Exploration: appreciation and possession of the 
earth's animal, yegetable, and mineral treasures. The firaotional 
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knowledge of thesBy eonfined to indiTidoals in the societies of inco- 
herence, ireqaentty dies with them : thus the Indians refuse to 
disoover the gold «id silver mines known by them in Mexico to 
the npacioaa whites. 

There is a dass of natural physicians gifted to discover the vir- 
tnes of plants; but these instmcts are suppressed by our false 
education, which everywhere stifles observation, substitutes for 
ev<4nt]on, or true BfhteaHonf the arbitrary hammering in of fact-s 
and systems through the memory. Thus the class of recognized 
physicians rely exclusively on certain orthodox compendia for 
their fikcts, and disdain as heretical the bastard or spontaneous 
growth of science, which only with great difficulty and by slow- 
degrees gains adoption, and not then until so complicated with 
the errcNTS of wme purblind system as to neutralize their use. 
See the history of medicine everywhere. Of what one remedy is 
the absolute and precise specificTrange yet generally known ? or 
kow can it be, while it remains the interest of physicians to vilify 
and discredit one another ? 

The interchange of the beautiful presents of Flora among the 
nations were a fruitful theme for the poet, and will keep their 
guardian sylphs or &vorite insects actively on the wing through 
the next century ; for Love still binds around the brow of use 
the bridal circlet of Beauty. 

In regard to the animal kingdom, our harmonic relations ex- 
tend to the smallest fraction of them. 

The loathsome, venomous, or destructive characters of a large 
proportion render them essentially unfit for association with man, 
and constitute them types of the vicious inversions of human 
character in the societies of incoherence, whose disappearance 
they will speedily follow and ^ve place to harmonic creations. 
Others, as the zebra and ostrich, may become gentle and most 
familiar friends under a regime of attraction, which substitutes 
fbr the lash the flute, and the stiO more musical accent of love. 
** When man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook or the rustle of the corn.** 

3. Synthesis of the Sciences: systematic co-operation in all 
departments of scientific labor. However advanced above the 
brute incoherence that reigns over the lower departments of in- 
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duBtry, men of science still spend the best portion of their lives 
in combating each other and refuting errors : if their advances, 
notwithstanding the paucity of their numbers, have already been 
so grand within the last century, what have we to expect when 
all the sources of waste shall be prevented by a unitary distribu- 
tion of functions according to positions and capacities I 

4. Unitary Spherical Language, scientifically deduced from the 
principles of passional expression. 

4. Unitary Spherical Church, based upon the love of Q-od and 
the neighbor, and combining unity of creed and sentiment with 
variety of form and expression. 

The second branch of this Summary, concerning the healthy 
developments of the affective or social attractions, has been es- 
sentially included in the foregoing, and we shall only reiterate the 
principle that they are all composite and not simple in their na- 
ture, having each a material and a spiritual tendency, thus ; 

V t a«T» 5 Sympathy of Character. 

i^RiENDsmp. ^ gyojpathy of Pursuit or Industrial Taste. 

|. 5 Bond of the Heart. 

^^^ i Bond of the Sense. 

Ij, j Sympathy of Consanguinity, or tie of Blood. 

-^^ni'^SM . . I Connection of Interest, or tie of Household. 

The slightest experience proves to us that of the four cardinal 
affections, Familism alone now succeeds in any great number of 
cases in obtaining for itself a composite development. Excep- 
tional among the passions, as being a relation arbitrarily deter- 
mined by birth, and not by the free choice of the individual, it is 
naturally the least unadapted to societies of human legislation, 
which are essentially arbitrary and compulsory. Affording to 
civilization almost its only harmonic character, it is prized most 
dearly, and it is very natural that Association should be most bit- 
terly opposed by those ignorant and near-sighted persons who 
have confounded it with its opposite, — ^anarchical community, 
and do not see that Familism, as well as all other passions, must 
receive a truer, higher, and more beautiful development, in an 
order which harmonizes interests, than in one which opposes 
them. Only amid the thousand-fold branches of serial industry 
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can the3e pasnons obtain either &yorable conditions of dexelop- 
ment} or the material basis which gives them permanence or con- 
stancy. Love, which deals in contrasts, may seem to require 
these less directly — but it is not so. Love demands a sphere of 
beauty, internal and external It withers in rudeness and pov- 
erty, and loses its glow and its charm with the premature fiiding 
of the civilised matron, who becomes old and haggard, where the 
Harmonian will only be approaching her climax of power an(^ 
of splendor. 

The difference is already half the season of bloom between the 
American and the Euglish lady, so much truer to the laws of 
oomposite health are the habits of the wealthy in Great Britain. 
If the Series, by the numerous points of sympathy in interest 
and pursuit which they afford, give to our affections a composite 
development ; a fortiori they will give them the direct^ in place 
of the inverse, occasioned by their present suppression, where 
ambition enviously bites the heels of its successful competitor, or 
Friendship, Love and Familism ring the changes on hatred, bit- 
terness and misanthropy. 

The soil on which these weeds Sourish is incoherence, and the 
root of them all is poverty j poverty of substance, poverty of 
health, poverty of affection, poverty of intelligence. There is but 
one essential fact in the universe. — ^Life, and all its free and foil 
manifestations, are good ; only in its suppression or distortion ap- 
pear the loathsome forms of evil, hideous dreams and phantoms 
which shall pass with the nighty and leave no trace, for 
they are not 

The passional Series satisfy the Attraction for Unity in its 
three branches. 

I. UNrrr of Man with Naturb. 

AcHve : Through integral and scientific culture of the Earth, re- 
gency over its organic life, and subjection of the elements to bis 
uses. 

Pamvt : Through appreciation and enjoymwit of harmonies 
of nature, secured to all mankind, by attainment of wealth and 
of health.^ 

Typiecd: Through representation by the animal, vegetable and 
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mineral kingdomsi, in their hieroglyphic life, of human charao- 
ters and their social effects. 

IL Unitt or Man with Mak. 

Active : Through co-operative industry organizing the basis of 
Social Unity. Commercial Unity, by system of continuous con- 
signments from Phalanx to Phalanx. Political Unity, by exten- 
sion of the representative system, from the nucleus of the indus- 
trial group, through the successive grades of the series, to the 
Unitary administration of the Phalanx, of the District, the State, 
the World; combining internal independence with external 
league for common interests. Religious Unity, through univer- 
sal obedience to the will of God, expressed in the permanent 
revelation of attraction, whose branches are co-ordinated to inte- 
gral harmony by the mathematics of the Series. 

Passive : Through symjjathetic enjoyment of Social, Political 
and Religious harmonies. 

Typical : By representation or repetition in each society and 
country, of the same sensitive and passional springs which move 
every other, and of the same serial mechanism adapted to those 
passions. 

III. Unity or Man with Gtod. 

Active : By co-operation in the creation of harmonies in the 
material world of nature, and the spiritual world of the passions. 

Passive : By sentiment of Deity, as manifested in his wise and 
beneficent adaptations and harmonies. 

7)/pical: By unity of the distributive or intellectual principle 
with the affective, and the sensitive or material; through the 
serial mechanism, which types the unity of the mathematics, or 
order of creation, with the active forces or modes of attraction, 
and the passive principle, matter. 
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DELIVERY OP THE DAMNED. 

AifOKO those properties of the Passional Series, which ought 
not to be lost sight of in a treatise on Passional Hygiene, is that 
of delivering all the damned souls from hell We shaQ be con- 
▼inoed <^ this by discerning the key-notes, or essential facts, d 
•ach variety of q>iritaal disease, and reflecting that whatever 
removes the oentr^ cause, or germinal and ramifying principle^ 
must remove, at the same time, the effects and ramifications, as 
when one digs up and carries off the whole root of a tree the 
tree itself can no longer stand in situ. — Application to the sin 
iji avarice, than which surely none tends more thoroughly to 
calcine the soul, and degrade it to a mineral state. 

Now the integrant principles or roots of the miser are — the 
love of acquiring and increasing goods, the honor of poverty, 
and the instinct of the precious metala^ which constitutes a special 
variety of the miser character, the hoarder and borrower. 

Avarice is an excessive individual reaction against the social 
sin of waste, one of the prominent characters of civilized, barbar- 
ous, and other incoherent societies, based upon the isolated house- 
hold. ToUe causam^ remove the sin to be reacted against The 
splendid luxury of the Passional Series rolls on the wheels dt 
Attractive Labor and Truthful Distribution ; increased Production 
and Unitary Economies. Economy carried to its infinitesimal de- 
gree, delights and employs the miser in the social service. It is 
he who now becomes a public benefactor, by his savings of 
cheese parings, rusty nails, and broken glass, — ^who assists in the 
restoration of refhse matters to the soil, and takes care that the 
relics of the table shall be preserved by the magic of culinary 
metempsychosis, in ornamental form and appetizing flavor. He 
now exults in the luxury of a liberal consumption, because be 
sees it forming a true circuit with the luxury of production in 
attractive labors, and he excites all to use and enjoy without 
stint, in order to consume the superabundant product which 
would otherwise be comparatively wasted, as in &ttening hogs 
and cattle with the most delicate fruits. 

The precious metals reverting entirely to their uses in the 
arts, while the Labor Note supplies the only currency needed, it 
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follows that the metallic instiacts of the hoarder will assist in the 
development of his vocation as a miner or jeweller. 

The sequestration, private ownership and speculation in goods, 
by merchants or agents of exchange and distribution, having no 
longer any place in Harmony, where it would be regarded as so- 
cial treason, high crime, misdemeanor, involving the disgrace of 
the offender, and his deposition irorn all offices of profit and trust ; 
kbor and skill remain the only means by which private fortunes 
ean be increased, the chances of donation and inheritance ex- 
cepted. Now by labor, skill, and inventive genius, no one can 
produce more than he consumes, without in the same proportion 
adding both directly and indirectly to the wealth and convenience 
of the social body, into whose channels of circulation and ex- 
ehange his products must pass. 

The miser then ceases to be regarded as like the Hog, a crea- 
ture only useful after its de&th, the one suggesting merely bags of 
doubloons, and the other strings of sausages, in prospective ; and 
being iims akeady socially saved in this world, his salvation in the 
otlier can no longer be doubtful. The habitual consciousness of 
his beneficent uses, and the softening influences of reciprocal courte- 
ttes in the Passional Series, will have indeed harmonized the 
whole tenor of his deportment, feelings, and social relations, 
without diminishing his avarice. 

As for those who have sinned, and been punished during the 
epochs of civilization, their phenomenal and induced character 
vanishes with the antisocial sphere to which it belonged. 

Causes removed, efieets disappear. This being an affair of princi- 
ples, is noways limited by the grave in its applications. As soon 
as tiie movement of the Passional Series is represented to the 
damned souls, they will all confess themselves innocent of the 
sins which they have hitherto imputed to thwnselves, that is — 
each will feel that in view of such social and industrial arrange- 
ments, he would have had no motive or temptation to commit 
the various monstrosities which hitherto lay on his conscience, 
and consequentiy the false society or parent monster no longer 
existing, his crimes pass with it into a historical myth, and he 
stands potentially justified and saved from them. 

The m^^i the robber, the niurderer, the adulterer, &c., &o., 
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finding their tceustomed crimes of old, now impossibOilies, even 
in conception, absurdities in fact^ as they have always been in 
troth, are obliged to recast their thoughts, sentiments and toH- 
tions upon the established facts of harmony, as heretofore they 
oast them upon the facts of the civilized or barbarous order, then 
considered as immutable and eternal The sinful act or ultimate 
being annihilated ; the sinful thought, feeling and will vanish ; 
the foundations of hell are exploded, and the sunbeams play upon 
its smouldering embers, while the exdamned rub their eyes^ and 
matter — Well, then, it was only an ugly dream after ail I 

A few hours study of the passional equilibria which are treated 
in the fourth volume of the " Unit^ Universelle," and in Con- 
siderant's *^ Social Destiny," will suffice to convince any person 
of sound common sense, that all other social crimes and private 
vices will become, in the mechanism of the Passional S^es, as ab- 
surd and impossible as those of avarice. Now, tiie judicious ap- 
plication of a million of dollars (say five millions, to cover aU 
contingencies,) would suffice to establish this order within ten 
years ; then it follows, that calculating the population of hell, on 
the most reduced estimate, as 15,000,000,000 of souls, every dol- 
lar invested in the foundation of Harmony, will, besides the enor- 
mous interest which it will return from a successful experiment 
in this world, ransom three hundred damned souls from hell in 
the other world. — ^This is three for a cent^ as cheap as brown 
paper envelopes ; and the Devil, alarmed at such a fall in stocks, 
will, no doubt, be glad to dispose of himself for a mere song. 
In our mercantile age, this business-like view of the matter ought 
to prove highly acceptable to the orthodox pulpit, and will au- 
thorize their churches immediately to open stock subscription9 
for societary organization. I shall here be accused of plagiariz- 
ing £rom the Catholic church, which has all along been accus* 
tomed to take toll for praying souls out of purgatory ; but let me 
observe, that between Purgatory and Hell there is an important 
difference ; for, while it is allowed that many souls would get out 
of purgatory into heaven aflter a while, even without the prayers 
of the church, the Catholic churdi itself has never pretended to 
reclaim any soul that was once decidedly damned. Now, if the 
Methodist church, for example, which mi^es a large consumption 
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of bell-fire for ecde^astical purposefl) should haye the mother- 
wit tx) exploit its devilish doctrines in the service of humanity^ 
and make a successful foray upon Hell, it would cover itself with 
honors, and be accepted by the gratitude of the people as the pro* 
visory church of the unitary globe. 

Functions of thb Social Conscience. 

The intelligent reader may find, at every point of the harmonic 
movement exposed in the foregoing pages, hygienic applications 
of high interest. They repose in general upon the harmonious 
activity of the passions, and the adaptation of its appropriate use 
to each capacity, or of function to structure, which is at once a 
physiological and a social provision. Examining more in detail, 
we shall remark the short and varied sessions of labor, the live- 
liness of industrial intrigue in each favorite occupation, the corpor- 
ate enthusiasm of the groups, and the salubrity of the workshops 
and cultures, whose comfort and luxury become in association 
the first considerations of public expenditure, it being well un- 
derstood that the attractiveness of labor is the secret of wealth, 
and the key-note of the whole social structure. The neat con- 
nection and mutual support among those arts and trades whose 
practitioners now extenuate themselves in the foul air of crowded 
factories and workshops, in the cheapest and nastiest purlieus of 
our cities, enables the combined order in its architectural distri- 
butions, to combine the greatest economy with real luxury ; the 
poorest artisan enjoys this luxury; he is virtually, though im- 
personally, enriched through membership in his groups in the 
integral society. He sees from the windows of his workshop, 
moreover, a rural landscape, wild and cultivated, spread before . 
him — the aspect of those agricultural pleasures in which he finds 
a recreation without losing time or wages; while baths and other 
health conveniences are always at his service, and he is sure of 
an excellent table, without domestic trouble, or expense beyond 
his income. 

Hygienic observances are sustained by the social influences of 
the new sphere, just as diseases are sustained by those of civili- 
sation. Food, ur, water, and the arrangements of the nursery, 
the workshops, seristeries and halls of amusement, in respect to 
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heat light, and other elemental harmonies, fiilling wider the spe- 
cial providence of the medical board, subordinate to the general 
council of administration, it only remains for individuals to regu- 
late the details of their life. 

Now it is of as little use to moralize individuals on the subject 
of health as on any other. Either the force of their self preserv- 
ing instinct keeps them right, or they only acquire the habit of 
trifling with truth by intellectualizing upon laws of nature which 
they perceive, but will not, and cannot, obey otherwise than in 
saflering the penalties consequent <hi trespass, for the simple rea* 
son that these laws, or rather these harmonies, have been calcu- 
lated for groups or societies, and not for separate individuals of 
our race, and that it is even a sort of monstrosity to possess that 
aptitude for stoical isolation which follows right, merely as right 
or law ; as law in the absence of a social organization which ren- 
ders them easy and attractive, and generates good habits whence 
the individual cannot easily escape, but returns without effort 
after temporary deviation. 

It is needless here to enlarge on the contagion of cleanliness 
and neatness, on the infection of gaiety and amiability, or the fa- 
talities of happiness, which explode every hour in the Passional 
^ries, from calculable, and also from unexpected sources. 

The triumph of God lies in the weakness of man, i. e., in his 
Jicapacity to resist, set aside, and act contrary to Attraction, 
fhe vices of the wi*etch now tied up in a vicious circle of cate- 
nated sensations and actions, as the drunkard, the debauchee, the 
gambler, are so many incontestable proofs of the absurdity of 
moralizing the individual, and of the falsity of that civilized 
structure whose organic maxims are, ^^ every one fir himself" — 
" Sauve qui pent" &c., amounting, at last, only to a solidarity of 
evil and misfortune ; while they evince the necessity for an en- 
lightened social conscience, such as that of the Passional Series, 
which, instead of post-mortem or ex post fecto remorses, such 
as constitute the ridiculous gymnastics of a stereotyped civilized 
conscience for private use, first bring the combined wisdom and 
virtue of the Phalanx to discover what harmony requires, and 
then organizes attractions or incentives to its performance. 

Suppose, for instance, that the hygienic conscience of a Pha- 
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hxix has decided that it is best for the Little Hordes, composed 
two-thirds of boys, and one-third of girls, who take the post of 
honor in its dirty work, to rise and retire early. W^ know how 
prone children of all ages are when left to themseWes, to sit up 
late at night whenever there is anything of interest going on, 
childhood possessing an immense susceptibility of excitement 

Now every evening in the Combined Order will have more 
amusements than the greatest festivals of Civilization. Fascioar 
tion rises to its climax in the evening, so that without powerful 
counterpoises, children would become excessively precocious, and 
early exhaust themselves before the full development of their 
bodies. 

To keep their spiritual faculties from tyrannizing over the phys- 
ical, will be the constant care of harmonic education, by contrast 
to that of civilization, which aims in destroying the body to de- 
velop a precocious intellectuality. The subject of early hours 
will be brought before the Corporation of the Little Hordes in 
full divan. The Patriarchs, assistant members of the Great 
Horde of Adventurers, and the officers of the Vestalic quoir, will bo 
present as affiliated with the Little Hordes, and their influenoo 
will coincide with the depositions of the medical officers, in the 
decision of the question upon which the Little Hordes alone vote. 

It is not at all doubtful, under these circumstfuxces, that youth 
from nine to eighteen, flushed with the pride of their corpora- 
tion, would adopt whatever measures should be evidently most 
conducive to its welfare, and would become happily unconscious 
of tiieir individual application, as each personality is merged in 
the collective unity. It is a well-recognized principle in har- 
mony, never to address the individual on matters within the 
province of the major passional sphere — ^friendship and ambi- 
tion, healthj development and productive industry. He is 
known only in connection with his grovfps^ leaving personality to 
reign exclusively in tiie minor sphere of love and the family. 
The Little Horde having decided on its hours of rising and re- 
tiring, convenes all its members at their periodical recurrence, 
and marches in state to its dormitories, or its morning labors, en- 
gendering hahit^ and controlling by a corporate aUract'Um^ which 
leaves ru> conflict to individual consciences ; at the same time that in 
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renouncing dangeroos relaxations and exdtementa, it c^enlj 
ful6U that mission of devotion which constitutes its prime char- 
acter. Amon^ the vouth who have already entered the age of 
Love, the instmct ot rivalry and victory, common to man as to 
the animal world, which makes superior prowess the price of the 
smiles of the £ur, lends an immense impulse to the gymnastic hy- 

fiene of their respective corporations. It is necessary to study 
ourier's articles on the Yestalate, and his Passional equilibria^ 
in order to appreciate tihe immense force with which ambition 
and ideality will counterpoise the precocious and the sensual de- 
Telopments of Love, in tiie youth of Harmony. Being satisfied 
on this momentous point, we shall not doubt the power of the 
Harmonic mechanism to subordinate to hygienic virtue, the mstr 
turer and more calculating ages and their passional impulsions. 

Social conscience, then, is the sense of collective and mutual 
responsibility. Instead of moralizing, it mechanizes and harmon- 
izes, dovetailing persons and groups in its harmonies of structure, 
and regards characters and aptitudes as organic beings, subject only 
to the influenoea of their sphere. Knowing that from the mo- 
ment when the pressure of material necessUiea is lightened, Pcu^ 
•tOTtaZ Attraction becomes the supreme lever of human action, it 
does not waste in reiterating 5 ou ovghty or You ought not^ that 
time and force needed to calculate motives and combine positions, 
to set the passional sails to the wind, or to bring into play na- 
tural attractions or aversions towards the ends proposed. 

The privaU conscience, after giving proof of its inadequacy by 
failure to attain the lofty aims of virtue, and by truckling com- 
promises with the temptations of the hour or the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, assumes, with many grimaces, to vindicate its cha- 
racter, by ex post /ado remorse in this life, and post mortem ditto, 
in hells more remote, leaving society in statu quo, and the indivi- 
dual, much the worse for his false experience, to improve himself 
by penetentiary disciplines with Messrs. Tantalus, Ixion, Sysi- 
phus, & Co., clutching at the fruits of tUtile aspiration, turning on 
the wheel of vicious cirdes with the fatal teeth of catenated haJt>itS| 
or rolling up the hill of character the stone of his own vices, de- 
spite his crushing experiences of unequal strength in an ascent so 
steep! 

Social conscience, on the contrary, finds in its occasional &il* 
ures, only hints of more effective adaptations, it has not compro- 
mised its funded capital of self-respect^ and, when its mechanisms 
play true, every one is charmed with the prosperous result, with- 
out feeling any right on that account arrogantly to assume supe- 
rior merit, or to thunder excommunications on the souls Mid 
bodies of others. 

The Private Conscience is at best but a Stoical Pagan, the ^Sb- 
ckil Conscience is a Christian, fnll of charity and beneficence. 
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NATUEAL MEDICINE. 

VARIETIES OP INSANITY— THEIR PASSIONAL PREVEN- 
TION AND CURB. 

Tnnilated from the MaDQioripti of Chariot Fonrier. 

I AM now surely invoking the thunders of the fa- 
culty, by whom I must already be ill reputed, since I 
have promised the extirpation of many diseases which 
are for them Mines of Potosi, by unitary measures of 
prevention. 

Criticism, while making merry at the expense of 
physicians, has not specified all their errors. How- 
ever brilliant their progress, their art has not done all 
the good of which it was capable even in civilization, 
and among the censures it has incurred, one of the 
gravest in my view is its default of a theory of attrac- 
tive medicine or method of substituting the agreeable 
viands of the garden and kitchen for the apparatus of 
pharmacy. 

The employment of fruits, of confections, of wine, 
of coffee and other pleasant articles, would often prove 
more eflSicacious than those repulsive drugs with which 
the sick are assassinated. Is there a single work which 
treats of this alternative, and which classes the experi- 
ments to be made in this direction for each disease ? 
— experiments which might at least be tried before 
worrying the patient with nauseants, irritants, purga- 
tives, and poisons, from whose very contact the human 
organism shrinks and shudders with horror, [and many 
of which, such as mercury and arsenic, forming inso- 
luble chemical compounds, with its tissues, render 
them foci of organic disease, and forever incapacit ite 
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them for the movemeiita and functions of life.] How 
many physicians can be fonnd who know how to 
£ttten a man? while erery fiurmer can, at his ples^are, 
fatten animals of every kind I The human race being 
formed of temperaments in a scale of the 4th power, 
810 notes, and some transitions, a physician should in 
the first place know how to distinguish all these tern 
peraments; he should know besides the system of 
hygiene suitable to each of the 810 to fatten or to 
make it thin, — sciences which it will be confessed that 
the civilizees have scarcely grazed. How many young 
women are there, who, desiring to be thin, swallow 
vinegar, and ask of physicians antidotes against a full 
habit of body? No one can satisfy them. We have, 
then, no hygienists, and only vague glimpses of this 
science can exist until we shall know the distinction 
of temperaments, and the art of treating them in each 
of the 4 phases of life : it is an immense branch of 
medicine, where all is yet to be created. 

Be it observed in passing, that our epicures and gas- 
tronomists know'only the two purely sensual degrees 
of the luxuries of the table. If in 8000 years of study 
we have only reached this point, is it surprising that 
no idea should exist of the social combinations re- 
served to gastrosophic science, or alliance of wisdom 
and the useful sciences, such as hygiene and agronomy, 
with the material refinements of the table ? 

Among gastrosophic studies, one of the prelimi- 
naries may alone require more than a hundred years 
of labor, viz., the knowledge of analogies between the 
passions and alimentary substances, vegetable, animal, 
&c. For example, the apple being known as the hie- 
roglyphic of friendship, it will be observed to have 
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eertaia influences orer the temperaments, hieroglyphic 
of friendship, in such or such a degree, and we shall 
cletermine the means of applying the apple to them 
x^efaDy in their four phases, raw in childhood, baked 
in adolescence, preserved with sugar in various con- 
fections for other periods ; afterwards we shall mingle 
this fruit according to the passions whose combined 
influences this temperament represents. 

If it is a dygyne with love and friendship in domi- 
nance, it will be known that the mixture of apple and 
apricot is salutary, with suitably varied preparations. 
Every day we hear persons congratulating themselves 
on some prodigy in attractive medicine, eflfected by 
pleasant remedies. One tells me of having been cured 
of a grave malady by reinette apples, which he was 
very fond of; another gives like praise to grapes, to 
comfits, to custards, blancmanges, or milk diet, to 
such or such a wine. For my own part, I have been 
cured of a fever by a spoonful of old brandy, which 
stopped it as it was rising, purged me, restored my 
appetite, and operated like a miracle. An Esculapius 
would have drugged me, and rooted the fever for a 
fortnight at least. 

'^ 

The traosIatCH* recalls sdmilar experienees. One, of his grand- 
&tber, whoee life was saved with sodden cure, from a violent 
fever, in Florida, by drinking a pitcher of cold water while his 
attendant slept, and against the urgent injunction of the doctor. 
Another, of cholera, broken by the same remedy. Many, of colic, 
fer which good brandy is so often specific—one, of a child cured 
of the sRimmer diarrhoea, which had nearly proved fatal, by eating 
accidentally a green apple. A little cousin, at breast, was revived 
from marasmufl, after the doctors had given her up, by a negro 
nurse, who gave her smoked herrings to suck— finally, he has 
17 
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A iamoiis surgeon of Lyons, the late M. A. Petit, 
has composed a treatise on the medicine of the heart ; 
he had the qualities requisite to practise it, and he, 
perhaps, could better than others appreciate its influ- 
ence, especially with women, whom he pleased at onoe 
by the beauty of his person, and the charm of his 
manners, A poet, an orator, a man in eyery aspect 
seductive, he studied to fascinate the spirit of his pa- 
tients, and from his successes in this way, he concluded 
that medicine ought often to be passional, even for the 
cure of material disease such as fever, and for a much 
stronger reason for the cure of mental vice or insanity. 
(See Dr. Bush — Medical Essays.) 

There exists, then, an attractive or natural pharma- 
copoeia, composed of agreeable aliments, and of which 
civilized physicians have not the least notion. Chance, 
or inspiration, often discover the attractive remedy, 
and those who have found it commit many blunders, 
among others, that of wishing to apply it to tempera^ 
ments very distant from their own, and to ages and dis- 
eases which differ in degree. 

Even when we should recognize by chance the same 

found a cup of strong coffee an immediate and perfect specific in 
a hernia of the left groin, where, in every instance, it at once 
restored the true peristaltic action of the viscera, and caused them 
to extricate themselves from the inguinal ring without mechani-* 
cal afssifltance. 

There are many states of organic and passional depression 
combined, as painful as positive diseases, and often conducting to 
them, in which certain forms of the bath, or certain confections 
of fruit — I have more particularly observed the jelly of the wild 
grape — effect the most sanative revolution. The taste for certain 
aliments amounts, at such times, to a real passion, as in preg- 
nancy. 
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temperament, and the same disease, which will rarely 
occur, there still remains the difference of ages, of the 
cause, period, and circumstances of the disease. We 
may then say that natural and attractive medicine is 
not yet bom, and that our turns of good fortune in 
this line are exclusive benefits withheld from science, 
which either does not know how, or does not wish to 
share in them, since this knowledge once extended 
and perfected, would cause an enormous deficit in the 
revenues of physicians. What would Purgor and 
Diafoirus say to the art of curing diseases with com- 
fits, fine liqueurs, and other dainties, a spoonful of 
brandy, &c. 7 And if among pleasant articles of food 
there were found sorje thousand of such receipts, ap- 
plicable to different temperaments, in different cases, 
it would be a terrible check to civilized medicine. 

Such is the problem for gastrosophic science to re- 
solve ; it should effect this miracle in cure and also in 
prevention. The preventive hygiene of the civilizees 
is entirely negative, establishing sobriety as its first 
rule. Thus we must speculate in the present state 
during our ignorance of the 810 temperaments, and 
of their analogous aliments. The patient would other- 
wise often fall upon the most unsuitable viands, the 
civilized kitchen furnishing no suitable assortment; 
besides, the civilizees, deprived of amusement and 
option in pleasure, have the bad habit of excess at the 
table. It is a second motive to compel them to nega- 
tive hygiene or sobriety. Here let us observe, by 
comparison with the animals, how much the civilizee 
is in opposition to nature. The animal is prized for 
&ttening quickly, for a great appetite ; this is because 
the animal has naturally the two properties, "which 
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man will attein only through the aci^ice of podtiye 
hygiene. It errs neither upon the choice of food nor 
the quantity ; it stops when it has enough. Thence 
the o6ntrast of hygiene between man and the animal ; 
the former, to be well nourished, must eat greedily 
and copiously, whilst man must be sober in default 
of the two properties acocnrded to the animal, — dia* 
cemment of suitable food and of daily rations. The 
task of the Harmonians will be to dispease with nega- 
tive hygiene, to which these deficiencies reduce us, 
and to pass to positive hygiene which aims to lead^ 
every person to eat with zest, and copiously, while. 
remedying these two vices by furnishing the aliments 
adapted to each temperament in its 4 phases of age, 
besides options and relays of pleasure which will pre- 
vent all excess. 

And if we consider that on the distribution of food 
adapted to the series of temperaments, depends pro* 
portional attraction in the series of culture, and the 
consumption of their immense products, whose super- 
fluity creates the only embarrassment of harmony, we 
shall see that gastrosophy directs in full the two 
branches of internal and external luxury, since in 
providing for the support of health, of the perfection 
of the body, it encourages in the same ratio the labors 
destined to provide for these. 

Moli^re, in his Afaiade Imaginairey has given us half 
the secret of natural medicine, which is at once pre- 
servative and curative, and which must establish 
equilibrium of body and soul, in defect of which it 
would be but a simple medicine. 

In the play referred to, Orgon, in consequence of 
several scenes which have caused him lively emotions 
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of body and mind, exclaims, " I am so busy that I 
have no time to think about my disease." It no longer 
exists, since he has found diversions and equilibrium 
of mind. Will it be said that it did not exist before, 
when he did think of it ? That is a mistake ; a man 
is really sick in mind when he believes himself sick, 
and this disorder of the imagination gradually leads to 
corporeal disease, or lesion of the organs, accelerated 
by the dangerous assistance c^ an Esculapius pre- 
occupied with his fees. 

Natural medicine should prevent and cure disease 
l^ a double attractive treatment, both material and 
aqpiritual, — a treatment impossible in the civilized order, 
and which requires die play of the three distributive 
passions. 

Out of this kind of life, equilibrium is broken, and 
man, whether savage or polished, tends only to ex- 
cesses. The people gives itself up to them, as soon 
as it has the means; the rich man d6es the same, al- 
though in every respect better satisfied, and being able 
to speculate od. moderate enjoyments; besides, there 
are excesses of labor as well as pleasure. Even mil- 
lionaires and ministers of state make themselves ill by 
over work." Does not civilized society, which pretends 
to form men to reason, really dispose them to excess 
in everything ? Whence this general disorder ? It is 
because the equilibrium of the passions must be col- 
lective, and not merely individual. Our physicians 
and moralists would treat a passion without bringing 
into play all the other passions. [They would treat it 
subjectively and isolatedly in the patient, as though it 
were a wen or a wart, and bespoke no system of social 
relatipns without which, involviiig society collectively, 
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there is no possibility of either satisfying it or oonn- 
terpoiaing it] 

To ooQtrayene a single passion, is to destroy the 
general system of a character; to satisfy this passicm 
fully, is to urge it to excess. 

We must operate upon the twelve at once, according 
to the proportion required in each character, and such 
is in Harmony the aim of natural medicine, to prevent 
physical diseases by the perfect equilibrium of the pas- 
sional system, and reciprocally; but can there exist 
any preservative medicine in civilization, where we 
see neither efficient measures of public health, nor as- 
surance of good nourishment, and of varied laborS| 
which is the safeguard from excess ; nor, in fine, so 
many other precautions which can only take place in 
Harmony, and will diminish at once, by two-thirds, 
the diseases of the people ? As to those of the middle 
classes and the great^ they are caused half by stagna* 
tion and excesses in pleasure, and half by vexation 
and reverses in fortune, to which these upper classes 
are more subject than the laborer and the villager, who 
find any misery tolerable, provided they can drown it 
in wine on Sundays, and thus pass from one excess to 
another, according to the civilized custom. To ob- 
viate all these excesses, medicine is destitute df pre- 
servatives and curatives, either in passional resources 
or in attractive material system ; it is then defective 
on all points. That order yet remains to be created, 
which shall develop the measures on which God has 
founded natural medicine, or a system attractive and 
balanced, so as to hold in equilibrium the faculties of 
body and mind in all ages and all classes of society. 

The part of physicians is now a real travesty. Let 
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^» j^g© ^7 tt« parallel of two offices of ihe physi- 
cian of Harmony with that of Civilization. The latter 
is an acolyte of the philosophers, declaiming like them 
against pleasures, the luxuries of the table, loves, &c. 
If he put his hand on his pen, we shudder, *' What 
poison is he going to give us ?" " Is it rhubarb or 
senna ?" There are no such fears about the physician 
of Harmony, whose anxiety is to procure pleasures, 
even to persons in health. As he is not paid by in- 
dividuals, but for the health of the entire phalanx, or 
district, it concerns his honor as well as his interest 
th«t diseases should be as rare as possible, and that the 
equilibrium of pleasures and labors should be carried 
to perfection, to prevent excesses, whence diseases 
might proceed. Hence, the physician of Harmony is 
cweful only to establish activity in love, and variety 
of good &ie ; he is a man whom it is pleasing to meet, 
because he intervenes only to operate in the refine* 
ment of pleasures. As to his antidotes, they are com- 
posed of palatable substances, and, unless in some 
violent crisis, he always commences by remedies as 
seductive as his advice.* 

To finish with the doctors, we may, in regard to thia 
class, as of all who are declaimed against, observe to 
the jesters, that it is time to have done with satire, and 
turn to seek the general antidote, or order of things, 
in which even the interest of the physicians will strive 

♦ The homoeopathists hare already removed from medicanes all 
theirdisgusting characters, while augmenting their curative vir- 
tPM, and this is one of thdr first rational titles to fiwor. Fourier 
penoitted the prescriptions of a homoei^athic physician, Fellarin, 
fhoui^ he does not appear to have Investigated Uie theory. 
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to keep the public in health. Then the most esteem- 
ed physician will be he who can say, " My phalanx 
has fewer sick than any other;" such will be the aim 
of Esculapii in Harmony. I may then regard all men 
who love their health as assured subscribers to the 
experiment, especially those who need a mental reme- 
dy, a distraction which the civilized order cannot pro- 
cure them. Such are the spirits stricken by some 
misfortune, as the loss of a child, of a wife, or a for- 
tune. This class is generally rich (for the poor pay 
little heed to misfortune) ; it may by itself alone fill 
the subscription. I esteem it the first class that ought 
to be addressed, because it has a more urgent need of 
passional diversion, impossible to be found in the ac- 
tual order. 

Those medical establishments for which civilization 
applauds itself are the first nuisances to be suppressed 
in passional medicine. There will be no hospitals in 
Harmony, even for the industrial armies, which, in- 
deed, will have few sick, since no one will be forced 
into service. They will, at most, have some litters, 
to convey those who may fall sick or get wounded, 
and distribute them without delay in the different 
neighboring phalansteries, where they will be treat- 
ed with passional adaptations of every sort, which we 
can only have in associations. The greater part of 
diseases, and especially fevers, grow worse for want 
of passional antidotes ; others, as disorders of the 
nerves, imperatively require diversions, so the patient 
is ordered a journey to Italy, or amusements which 
cannot be procured for him now in civilization ; but the 
case of the insane is still worse, because their treat- 
ment ought to be ^n most cases,) purely passional. 
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Derangement of mind, proceeding from the want of 
passional equilibrium, engenders mania in its differ- 
ent degrees. Now, there are many degrees, even 
among those who think themselves rational. I esteem 
a gambler, who risks three chances against one, hard- 
ly less mad than those who are shut up in lunatic 
asylums. 

Civilized medicine not only does nothing, but can 
do nothing for the soul, save add moral evil to phy- 
sical evil. Can anything be more desolate for a pa- 
tient than the aspect of a ward in the hospital to 
which he is carried ? He sees beside him the dying 
and the dead, breathes an infected atmosphere, hears 
nothing but groans, is attended only by imperious mer- 
cenaries, who treat him like a slave. The hospital is 
for the sick what the alms-house is for the well-born 
poor : a succor which sinks him into the grave while 
he still lives. 

" It is true," replies the civilized optimist, " but 
what can be done ? We cannot give palaces to the 
indigent sick ; not every one that wants a place in the 
hospital can get it. How many towns and provinces 
are without them, and would gladly be provided with 
them ? The hospital is still the best we can do for 
the relief of the people," &c. This ia well enough said 
for civilization; which must content itself with the 
least evil, since it is incompatible with good ; but it is 
not less true that a hospital is very far from good, 
even as to the material treatment.* It is much worse 

* I visited daily for months, during my professional studies, the 
best hospitals in the United States, and, while recognizing their 
general neatness and comfort, so &r as concerns bedding, food, 
17* 
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in a passional s^ise, where all concurs to i^^gravat^ 
the patient's disease. 

APPLICATION OF PASSIONAL HYGIENE 
TO THE CUBE OF INSANITY. 

I MOW oome to treat of that branch of hygiene 
which relates to the passions and the diseases conse- 
quent on their disturbances. 

Insanity is the principal of these, as its prerentioa 
and cure alike depend exclusively on the harmonio 
mechanism of the passions. Insanity is a widely ex- 
tended disease. The number of madmen, greater than 
is suspected, comprises nearly two-thirds of the civil- 
izees. See tabular view, page 898. If mental melodies 
proceed from derangement of equilibrium among the 

attendance, and whatever public liberality can furnish ; I must 
ever recall with horror the atrociouB prescriptions of the faculty, 
which make it as much as a working man's constitution is worth 
to risk himself in their hands. Crude drugs, nearly always mis- 
chievous even when administered by prudent and conscientious 
aUopathists, are here confided to young men, but recently gra- 
duated, ignorant and reckless of iha harm they do, and who, ia 
one week, may destroy more than all the efforts of thirty years 
can restore. The clergy and philosophers who poison the souls 
of men, and kill the aspiration for harmony in its germ, have 
much ta answer for, but they are innocent when compared with 
the faculty of medicine. A sound-bodied man may be convinced 
of errors in his opinions or conduct and retrieve them, but shatter 
health and constitution, and what avail the rest ? An orgaaio 
sphere or vessel of evil and disorder being prepared, spiritual 
evils will not be slow to flow in and fill it to the brim. The last 
time I visited the New York Hospital, I remember a fellow, who 
was not very ill, asking the house physician, aa he passed, for m 
pur^^e — the fellow supposiing, fron^,th« jou|io0. of thfr hospital, thsit 
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passions, it is clearly by the counterpoise of other pas- 
sions that we should treat them, and this belongs to a 
kind of medicine yet unknown, but whose need a few 
men of the healing art have foreseen. All such diseases 
will find preyentives or sudden cures in the organization 
of Harmony. I speak of the insane who are yet 
tractable, more numerous than is supposed, for we 
must comprise in this number several classes whom 
civilization acquits of madness, and yet who are 
touched. I class here enfeebled spirits, victims of 
prejudice, or fidse education, unable to direct them- 
selves, and falling into the snares of intriguers, by 
whom they allow themselves to be despoiled. They 
are madmen of a negative species, just as insane as the 

this waa necessary whenever the bowels were a little torpid, and 
the student, without the slightest examination, ordered him a 
dose of cahmel and jalap. The last time I visited the eye dis- 
pensary in Lispenard-street, where poison was administered gra- 
tuitously to hundreds twice a week, I remarked a sailor afflicted 
with amaurosis, who had already been salivated two or three 
times for his eyes, and was very much broken. The surgeon in 
attendance, after examining the eye, and exhibiting it to his class, 
with very able observations on diagnosis and pathology, conclud- 
ed by stating that the case was nearly hopeless, and that he did 
not expect to cure it, and was about to dismiss the man so ; but, 
on benevolent second thought, ordered him another box of mer- 
curial pills— just by way of taking something I The medicine 
came cheap, why not use it? This was a little more than I could 
stiind. I followed the sailor as he left the room, exposed the 
cruel game of which he was a victim, made him throw away his 
pills, prescribed some baths and triturated carbon, which I found 
his gastric symptx)ms indicated, and visited him several times 
dtiring the next few weeks, at the end of which his sight was re- 
stored, and his health so fifir improved that he embarked in his 
vocatioB for Mob^e. 
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bird which casts itself into the serpent's mouth when 
it has (physically) the power to flj away. Their mala- 
dy £Edls to the ward of philosophy, which gains no 
laurels by its success in treatment, for it has never 
been able to inspire bright wits with sound sense, and 
fools still less. It intervenes as vainly for those fools 
of a positive character who are called crack brained, 
patients who are not mad, but only out of passional 
equilibriuHL The cure of these persons exceeds the 
attributes of civilized medicine, because it ignores the 
theory of mental diversions, although it feels their ne- 
cessity, especially in cases of confirmed madness, where 
the special remedy does not lie in calming procedures, 
but in passional counterpoises, which must be opposed 
to the irritated passion which has broken the equilib- 
rium. Such counterpoises are antidotes reserved for 
the opportunities of Harmony. Physicians them- 
selves suspect their art in the treatment of insanity, 
since they call to their aid philosophy, which is as 
impotent as medicine. Have these two sciences ever 
been known to cure a gambler or other maniac ? They 
agree that we can only combat the passions by each 
other : this is confessing that they need a theory of 
passional inoculation, a method of exciting in the pa- 
tient some impression strong enough to balance his 
exclusive dominant, and re-establish equilibrium. 
Their aim then is to attain a system of general dis- 
traction or diversion which depends chiefly on the 
play of two passions, the 10th or Composite, and the 
11th, called Papillon or alternating. This cannot de- 
velop itself in the civilized order [where poverty, de- 
pression and the force of habit chain the greater part 
of human beings in positions the most foreign to their 
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natural instincts — ^until they come to feel aa if they 
had no right to break from the yoke of monotony and 
constraint, even when occasion coincides with attrao* 
tion.] 

Philosophy and medicine are then equally in default 
about the treatment of insanity, which in all its de- 
grees requires more or less the aid, first of passional 
diversion, then of the inoculation of some new passion. 

Most of the actual cures are due to time, to chance, 
or to wealth, which gives the most numerous chances 
of diversion, though often insufficient, for the wealthy 
are still more subject than the people to monomanias 
or exclusive preoccupations after the loss of a beloved 
object, like Orpheus or Calypso, or a dethroned king 
brooding always over the throne that he has lost, 

ON THE SEEIES OF THE INSANE. 
The five kinds of madness here mentioned comprise 
the majority of the human race, and in this accusation 
I shall not be more severe than certain wits who as- 
sign this lot of madness to the entire species, witness 
this verse : 

De Paris ^ Pekin, de Japan il Home 

Le plus sot animal, ^ mon avis c'est rhomme. 

More indulgent than the poet, I reduce the number 
of the guilty to two-thirds, and such is nearly the 
opinion of judicious critics, who divide the world into 
the dupes and the laughers. It is certain that the 
dupes far exceed the laughers in number. 

Deception is very often the road to madness. How 
many men are seen falling into insanity in conse- 
quence of some transaction or enterprise which has 
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ruined iheisu There are deceptions in love as in in* 
teresty and more than one husband, more than one 
lover has gone mad on recognizing his deception. Let 
us trace the thesis more regularly, and classiiy the de- 
grees of madness or mental disorder in seven cate- 
gories which comprise tike great nugority of the civil- 
L&ees. 

DBSOKimiHCI OR VBOATITB SVRIBS, BXCKSS OF OOM- 
PRBSnOV. 

Iw, CRETINISM, OR PASSIONAL LETHARGY. 

2d, incapacity, or APATHY: CROOKEDNESS OF 

MIND. 
3d, PBRCLUSION, or IMAGINARY COMPRESSION. 



4th, subversive CHARM, OR VOLUNTARY MADNESS. 
▲scKvonro oa positivb sBiutDfl, nxcsss of irrita- 

TI03I. 

6th, mental ERETHISM, OR CONTINUOUS DESIRE. 
6th, exclusive ABSORPTION, OR MONOMANIA. 
7th, ALIENATION, OR CONFIRMED MADNESa 

Before defining, let us observe that the intervention 
of medicine is limited to the two extremes of the se- 
ries ; yet it fails there completely, and first as to cre- 
tinism or passional lethargy^ we have seen physicians 
and ideologists practise their talent on the savage of 
Aveyrcm, and fail there most shamefully without being 
able to awaken in him either ideas or passions ; and as 
to the other extreme of mental alienation, they have 
no less failed in regard to an illustrious patient, an 
aged monarch of England, who, surrounded by the 
most skilful physicians of Europe, lived in good health 
through his insanity for the confusion of science. 
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What remedy have they brought him ? Much ex- 
pense and many fine words. 

How, then, would it be of the other five degrees 
mentioned in the table, and on which medicine does 
iK)t even practise, while philosophy only intervenes 
to obtain a refutation even more scornful than medi- 
cine, from cretins and the insane ? 

Of these two classes, harmony will very promptly 
cure all that are susceptible of diversion or of pas- 
sional inoculation. For example, the cretins of the 
valais, after three months passed in harmony, would 
scarcely be recognized as the same individuals, they 
will have already acquired much intelligence; the 
variety, rapidity and succession of pleasures, the force 
of the impressions with which they are assailed, will 
at last stimulate their spirit, wake them from their 
lethargy, impassion them gradually for divers amuse- 
ments, and bring them up to a rational state or exer- 
cise of the faculties of the mind. Conformably with 
the law of the contact of extremes, the remedy will 
be the same for madmen of the seventh genus ; but 
for cretins as well as for these insane, we must pre- 
sent distractions in composite order, producing emo- 
tion of the senses and of the soul at ilie same time. This 
is impossible to civilization ; it cannot even at any 
expense create composite pleasure, which in harmony 
presents itself at every step, and may be lavished 
without cost on the poorest of men with continual 
variety. They cannot fail to impassion themselves 
gradually for some of these varieties, to form habits of 
pleasure, and to create for themselves new desires as 
well as new functions. As to the civilized order, 
which can present to a madman only simple amuse 
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ments, concerts, meals, playthings, &c,, and in very 
small variety ; it cannot with such feeble resources 
succeed to impassion him, and our physicians in the 
treatment of insanity, may be likened to besiegers, 
attempting to batter down a fortress with baked ap- 
ples. We may judge of this better by considering 
the series of pleasures which may occupy in harmony 
a common day of the poorest man. 

Neglecting the terms of the Hippocratic art, I shall 
explain myself in common language. 

&cond Gknus. — ^Incapacity, knottineas* of mind, 

* KhoUineu: Let us appreciate ihe force of this term. A string 
may be rendered useless by tying it full of knots, yet the string is 
Btill good and entire, and capable of being cleared again of its 
knots. Knots in a tree are caused by whatever obstructs its cir- 
culation, by bums, bruises, and other injuries, and become in turn 
efficient causes of obstruction to the course of the sap ; thus the 
Chinese, after having dwarfed and runted their own souls, expe- 
rience the necessity to perfcHrm the same operation on the feet of 
their women, as though instinct had taught them that social pro- 
gress walked in Icdies' shoes, and that the position which woman 
occupies in society is the supreme test of its character. 

Of course, by the contact of extremes, the first organs that 
knotty brcUns tie knots in, will be ihe feet 

This passion for dwarfing and organic compresaion, extends 
into the agriculture of the Chinese ; they gash and sear their trees 
to make knots in them, and runt them : they are happy only 
when they succeed in arresting development The Europeans, 
and their American progeny, who are several degrees less knotty 
brained than the Chinese, only squeeze the feet of their ladies 
hard enough to make corns grow, and direct their principal efforts 
to knot the waist in an hour-glass form. This is a less facetious 
manner of saying, Stay at home, than the Chinese use, but more 
scientific as a system of runting and dwarfing, because it com- 
presses more vital organs, and equally precludes freedom of mo- 
tion while destroying the general health. 
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moral apathy, passional abortion, stupidity, which is 
a half cretinism. We see many of these spiritual abor- 
tions who need guardians, and are incapable of mana- 
ging their affairs. They are only considered to be 
stupid or weak. 

What stimulant do our sciences administer to these 
knotty spirits deprived of ideas and of passions? 
They only stupefy them the more with their ideologic 
pathos, their intuitive perceptions of sensation of the 
ideal me, and other subtleties (philological, philosophi- 
cal and theological) fit to tie up sensible brains into 
knots and frighten reason into idiotcy. 

The history of France mentions a Count de Sar- 
gines, whose son attained to puberty, could not learn 
to read, (which was indeed no crime among the gen- 
tlemen of that time), but neither could he draw the 
bow nor show any of those accomplishments which 
were considered necessary for a young cavalier. At 
last Love woke him from his lethargy. One Sophia 
impassioned him, turned him towards the little studies 
in which he had failed, disentangled the springs of 
his soul, and made a Paladin of him. This case was 
cured by the inoculation of love ; another would be 
by some other passion ; but how inoculate the patient, 
when civilization cannot create such incentives, or 
present them in a suitable order, adapted to the char- 
acter in question ? for in every darkened soul, there 
is an undeveloped passional scale which must be 
known in order to treat it according to its dominants 
or tonics, and to apply special counterpoises to any 
passion that may have been outraged. 

Such is the theory of the regular treatment, but in 
practice, harmony proceeds differently ; it follows th^ 
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metboil of graduated chances, it places the patient 
under the rolling fire of the passii^is,. it exposes him 
in all the groups, in all the series, as well of labor as 
of love, of the table, &c. It costs each of these as* 
semblies nothing to feast or charm him for two or 
three sessions, and after their general connection, often 
even before they are half over, he will already have 
found stimulants more or less active and Intten at 
more than one hook. The most stupid will not fail 
to show preference for some group, for some branch 
of labor or of pleasure, he will by degrees re-establish 
himself like a paralyzed plant whose branches suc- 
cessively revive. In one group he will first find 
gentle emotions which will lightly melt his apathy, 
in another violent commotions which impart to him 
ardor : thus sooner or later, he will attain the aim, 
the development of his passional scale in equilibrium. 
Third Genus, — Imaginary obstruction or compres- 
sion by prejudice. This Third Genus of mental dis- 
ease enjoys the title of moral perfection. It compri- 
ses all beings paralyzed by some prejudice which 
they dare not leap over, and as a proof that character 
is in this manner falsified and loses its equilibrium, 
examine the young girl launched into the social 
world, compare her at the end of a year of love aflBsdrs 
with what she was before under the reign of morality 
and of prejudice. She was a speaking automaton 
who neither knew how to speak or how to act out 
herself; but a year of social intimacies with the 
other sex, have made a refined woman of her ; she 
has gained courage, tact, prudence; in fine, she is 
worth whatever it lay in her to be worth, whereas 
before, her value and her destination were an enigma. 
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Compare thus the raw conscript who has never seen 
fire with the same soldier after a campaign, where he 
has figured in divers battles. He is a formed being, 
in wh<Hn self-pcrise and vigor of soul have replaced 
timidity and rustic stupefaction. There are beingSj 
especially slaves, in whom civilization prol<Mig8 this 
state of mental obstruction during the whole course 
of their lives, and who, though provided by nature 
with fine faculties, never attain to develop them. 
Others, in full liberty, only awaken later, begin only 
when half their career is spent, to emancipate them- 
selves from prejudices and to take their development ; 
they are then heard complaining of having passed 
their youth in deception, and consider as cretinism 
and idiotcy the state of imperfection and stupor in 
which they vegetated under the yoke of prejudice. 
[See case of Harriet Martineau.]* 

These individuals, once introduced in Harmony, 
will be developed there from the very first week, and 
no b^ng reared there, will ever be obstructed one 
moment in his or her development by the influence 
of prejudice. 

This kind of insanity or habitual deception, is of 
all the seven the most extended in civilization, where 
philosophy propagates it and erects it into a virtue 
which its hypocritical apostles take care not to prac- 



♦ It 18 weH to reckon in general practice among prejudices, all 
that militates against the frank impulsions of Nature, premising 
only the condition of health. All that reposes on the oonstraint of 
external authority is to be su^ected. 
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tise themselyes. Thej secretly laagh at tliat class 
vbo, duped by their doctrines, neither knows how to ' 
arrive at pleasure nor at fortune, and finds itself the 
victim of prejudices whose vexatious influence it 
recognizes too late 

Such beings may well be classed among fools, and 
such is the name they apply to themselves when eon* 
vinced of their deception. 

In Harmony, past actions will cause neither confu* 
sion nor regret, because all will have conducted to 
profit through pleasure. We may have gained less 
indeed, by following a certain course, but this can be 
no subject of shame or of bitter remembrance. 

Fourth Genus, — ^Subversive charm or voluntary 
folly. 

Such is the act of him who rushes knowingly upcm 
his ruin. A gambler well knows that he ruins him- 
self, that he is acting like a real fool, but the charm 
prevails. An old man who allows himself to be be- 
witched by a young courtesan, contracts an absurd 
marriage and makes her a gift of his fortune, feels 
indeed that he acts like a fool, and exposes himself 
to ridicule, but the ascendant of passion is invincible 
and produces voluntary madness, as in the death of a 
bird which enters the serpent's m(»ith instead of using 
its wings to fly away. 

Subversive charm is almost deprived of power in 
Harmony. Deception does not exist there even in 
venal love, whose practice is very much restricted 
and not at all dangerous. Other chances of ruin 
are equally limited. A man may compromise his 
fortune by generosities ; but where none are indigent, 
it will be considered dishonorable to receive costly 
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presenlg, unless from the very rich ; he may impover- 
ish himself by building, but if he thus sacrifice his 
fortune in spite of remonstrances, he at least enjoys 
the sight of his desired edifices. If we add that the 
game of money does not exist, and that the connexion 
'of pleasures draws to lucrative functions, it becomes 
quite immaterial to commit actions which would now 
really be follies, because their charm is for us a path 
of deception and of ruin. 

Subversive charm is not limited to pleasures, it 
often attaches to labor. We see numbers of men 
work in pure loss, ruin themselves with their eyes 
open, and grow lean with trouble in attaining this 
vexatious result, persisting in this deception, despite 
the remonstrances of their friends, so true is it that 
the human mind is subject in its fhll rationality to 
impassion itself madly for enterprises of which it 
renders itself a slave, by habit, prejudice, rivalry or 
oilier incentives. I give to this reasoned madness the 
name of sitbverswe charm^ because it draws the indi- 
vidual to follow knowingly, and of his own fiill con- 
sent, the road opposite to the end, which he aims at 
This fourth folly holds the medium between the 
insufficiency and the abuse of reason. The individual 
charmed and captured, does not want reason, since he 
sees the Kiare, he agrees in opinion with those who 
warn him. No more does he abuse reason, for he 
does not hold his obstinacy to be praiseworthy, but 
as an effect of invincible inclination, and feels his fault 
while he commits it. Such delinquents are then at 
once mad in practice and rational in method and 
knowledge, wherefore I class them in the mixt de- 
gree between negative and positive madness, between 
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the innoffidtency axAl Veakness, and tibe abuse aad 
Tehemeaoe of the mental faculties. 

Gommtfce is of all profesMona that which has most 
madmen of this kind ; <dd merchants, who have pre- 
senred the mania of traffic, are so mach the more 
obstinate in it as they have fewer means of dirersioa 
in their spiritual culture. Prejudiced in &var of 
the custontt of their youth, and disdaining to initiate 
themselves in the new tricks of the trade, they unwit- 
tingly engage in the most foolish measures, without 
therefore lacking good sense, but from their obstinacy 
in looking at commerce as it was thirty years ago, 
they fall into the same misconception as a gentleman 
of sixty, who should manage a love aStur in the same 
style as he would have carried it thirty years ago ! 
the chances have changed altogether, and the lover of 
nxty will only win the slipper, with tactics very good 
in the abstract, but unsuited to the actual bearings of 
the case. Thus in love as in ambition, and in every 
other passion ; subversive charm always presents in 
nearly equal balance chances of wisdom and of folly, 
but which placing wisdom in perspective and folly as 
practical result, become real madness, (to be classed as 
a mixed degree.) This is not the least frequent of 
civili2ed follies. 

Fifth Qenus. — Mental erethism or continued derire. 
It is especially among the ambitious that this kind of 
madness prevails; their minds,. encompassed with cu* 
pidity, devoured by impatience, judge of men and 
things only in view of gain. This mania, which into- 
nates every word that they utter, would in harmony 
be considered as diagnostic of an injured brain, out 
of equilibrium, and inapt for the exercise of the aller- 
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naat or eleventh passion, And of the tenth or compo* 
site. These are minds incapable of giving to every 
object the attention and interest which it deserves. 
Their state is really one of spiritual infirmity. Such 
beings &re not happy; their desire is as a worm 
gnawing their vitals, a permanent punishment. Their 
mental state is a first degree of positive madness or 
passional excess ; young girls too much restrained are 
quite subject to this in affairs of love ; thus they are 
often seen passing from this mental erethism into 
complete madness, or at least into the second positive 
degree of it, which I shall treat in due course, under 
the name of ahaorptian. As to the erethists of ambi- 
tion, they are much considered in the civilized order, 
and entitled ynse, — an epithet very common and de- 
ceptive in affairs of ambition ; but a young girl too 
much preoccupied with her love^ which has reached 
the same degree of mental erethism, is only ridiculed. 
If this be an absurd, excessive, irrational state in love, 
it is not less so in ambition, and the civilizees, all 
fevered with the thirst of gold, are not proper judges 
on this point. Here^ as on so many other occasions, 
they mistake for wisdom what is only the first degree 
of positive madness. 

I cite one effect which would be very palpable could 
a generation judge itself. The French, formerly im- 
passioned for literature and art, boasted as the flower 
of their age the reign of Louis XIY., when the great 
honored themselves in the culture of the arts, and 
when a sonnet could interest the city and the court ; 
they were not worth the less on that account. Now the 
Arts are fallen into discredit among them, and a journal 
recently observed that it was in the luA degree of bad 
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taste to make verses, or even to read them, and that 
a statesman convicted of such an absurdity, would at 
once lose all credit, all hope of attaining superior func- 
tions. This remark was made in relation to a poem 
of Mr. Canning's, a statesman, and yet a poet, and 
whom I consider a political peer for all the prosers of 
the French ministry. At the head of another European 
ministry is also seen a certain condemned poet, who 
cedes neither in cruelty nor in cunning to any civilized 
vizier. The culture of arts is not then a title of ex- 
clusion in politics, but rather an index of aptitude for 
this iniquitous science. Cardinal Bichelieu was a 
writer, Frederic the Great was a poet, and either of 
them was equal in politics, I think, to tiie Coryphei 
of our present day.* 

It is, then, an absurdity to infer political inaptitude 
from attachment to the fine arts, and we can only con- 
sider as partial insanity and frenzy of ambition, such 
a trait in our age, which would vilify every thing 
except its own object. This is the first degree of 
positive madness or mental erethism, and serves as a 
stepping stone to the degrees which follow. 

Sixth Genus. — Exclusive absorption or monomania; 
such is the second degree in positive madness. At 
every step in civilization, some of these beings are 
found, whom a contradiction, a fatal event, aflfect, to 
the point of inspiring them with disgust and aversion 
for all else that formerly interested them. Hippoly tus, 



• Since which the poets have tamed uppermost again on fortune's 
wheel, and for a little while we saw Lamartine at the head of govem- 
ment) and Victor Hago, with Sue, and otker artiat stataamea ennobliiig 
the repreaentftttTe efaambai; 
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bewildered by his love for Arida, can no longer rec- 
ognize himself, and exclaims : 

Je me cherche et ne me trouve plusu 
Hon arC) mes javelots, mon char, tout m'importune. 
Je ne me souviens plus des lemons de Neptune. 
Mes aeuls g^missemens font retentir les bois, 
Et mes coorsiers oisifs ont oubli^ ma Toix. 

Phaedra carries the same mania to a still higher 
degree. To bring about this mental disorder, is 
needed only the loss of a child, of a fortune, a lover, 
or other disgraces, which every civilizee, whether man 
or woman, may fear from day to day. 

Individuals thus stricken are no longer fit either for 
business or pleasure ; vexation falls on their mind like 
the blow of a club ; it is no longer in equilibrium, and 
unless something chances to divert them from their 
fixed impression, they often lapse into complete in- 
sanity after attacks of fever, consumption, or other 
inroads on their health. And here medicine and phi- 
losophy should intervene with preventive measures. 

Alcippus is deprived of the ministry I Exiled to 
his estates, in complete disgrace, he falls into a deep 
melancholy, and fears are entertained for his reason. 
Every one, without being a doctor, knows that he 
needs diversions, but what can be procured for him ? 
Country neighbors, hypocritical or stupid ? fine pas- 
times for a man of the court I A love intrigue might, 
indeed, distract him, but Alcippus is past sixty, 
without the power to please. He may conceive an 
affection and not succeed in causing it to be returned ; 
besides, he will be little disposed to visit the ladies of 
his acquaintance, for a man thus stricken takes an 
18 
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ayeraion to all his former habits. It will thea be ne* 
cessary to provide him with new coanezions, find a 
means of rendering him fsiscinating at the age of 60 
towards women for whom his age, his moroseness, his 
disgrace, will become so many titles of disdain ; in- 
stead of a reciprocated love, he will at most be able 
to obtain only mercenary &vora, which will be no 
effectual diversion. How then can medicine and phi- 
losophy attain to core him, and to prevent madness ? 
All their calmants, and their excitants, prescriptions 
of the chase, of baths, of studies, diet, &c., will not be 
antidotes ; the point here is to raise, to stimulate this 
prostrate imagination, to re-establish the equilibrium 
it has lost, to employ, as in case of swoons, passional 
cordials, analogous to the salts of ammonia and elixirs. 
If our actual sciences fail against* this vexation, bor- 
dering on madness, how can they operate passionally 
after madness is declared ? They are then deprived 
of direct remedies, and reduced to operate c«i physical 
disorders, with mere accessories in the treatment, which 
may be dispensed with in an order of things that will 
be able to treat suddenly, by direct methods, by the 
inoculation of new passional motives. These motives 
may be at once determined and applied, conformably 
with the sympathetic and antipathic calculus of the 
passions, — a calculation, the knowledge of which would 
be futile for civilized physicians, because, after deter- 
mining the passion to be brought into play, they could 
neither create it nor meet with its opportunities, the 
regular assortment of the passions only being found 
in the passional Tourbillon or Phalanx, which assem- 
bles them all, and becomes equivalent to a spiritual 
pharmacy, whence all varieties of pamoDS may be 
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drawn forth at will. K we add diat indiyidual mia* 
fortunes there become yery rare, it may be conceived 
that the persons who experience them, being compen- 
sated by a prompt passional diversion, will not have 
time to arrive at madness through mental absorption, 
and if threatened with it ever so slightly, they will be 
soon 80 environed with new incentives and pleasures, 
that their ill may be forgotten almost as soon as it 
arises. 

Note on 8i7btkbsits Cbark. 

Among the fatalities of Insanitj. I would here mgnalize one 
most frequently and wilfully overlooked, so common as to be al- 
most universal in some one of its degrees, and whose cure is 
rarely possible, except in the Combined Order. It is a derange- 
ment of the will which does not implicate the intellect, and which 
may or may not coincide with Subversive Charm. It embraces 
the Drunkard, the Glutton, and frequently the Tabescent, the 
Dyspeptic, and many other forms of chronic disease, whose sub- 
jects, in other respects apparently sane, take measures by pecu- 
liar associations of habit^ to sustain and inveterate the evil from 
which they suffer, seeing and knowing what they so do, and in 
despair at the fatalities which they thus entail, which, at last, 
Come to reproduce themselves independently of reflection or con- 
sciousness, as in the case of self-abuse ; involuntary seminal losses, 
consequent on which, and of which this is one of the chief, though 
far from the only, cause; continue to recur as a constitutional 
habit during sleep. 

As to Drunkenness— every one knows its liability to engender 
paroxysms of violent mania, or states of idiotcy, in which men 
whose behavior may have been for weeks and months temper- 
as prudent and regular, undo in a few hours or days their whole 
attainment, and ruin themselves both in fortune and reputation. 
One of the most remarkable cases on record is that of a lawyer, 
who habitually temperate,, was seized periodically onee a year, 
during his Fall circuity with an uncontrollable fit of drunkenneaa, 
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•0 thAt h« would ]eaT6 the oonrt-room in the midst of his cases, 
to go ftDd get drunk ; and this annoyance was so graye, that to 
escape it^ he finally committed suicide. It is not merely the con- 
gested brain of drunkenness in which insanity consists. The 
insamfy has the initiative, and is the cause of drunkenness, and 
men who are sane in this respect^ cannot be made drunk, unless 
by phyHocU cofnptMtm^ if at aM 

With those predisposed to drunkenness, every glass hastens 
the catastrophe, and renders forbearance more difficult; whilst 
with those who are sane in this respect, on the contrary, every 
glass renders the next less desirable, and more difficult to be 
swallowed, until before the state of drunkenness, a complete ere- 
thism of the self-preserving instinct occurs, and it becomes al- 
most impossible to drink more, social temptations notwithstand- 
ing This constitutional sanity, much more than any merit of 
effort in self-restraint, is the cause why some never pass to those 
excesses to which others are so prone. Between the case in 
which a safe exhilaration completely realizes all that the alcoholic 
or vinous attraction proposes, and that of a feverish excitability 
which must consume in madness, then become extinct in stupor ; 
there are numerous degrees of proclivity, more or less amenable 
to the controlling magnetism of social custom, and of passional 
influence exerted by other individuals. 

The instinctive taste and fondness for wines and liquors, is 
sometimes associated with insuperable repugnance to intoxica- 
tion; and here, as in regard to food, excellence in quality, and 
the pleasure of gustation, may supersede the propensity to ex- 
cess in quantity, and the satiety of distention. Cases of sponta- 
neous equilibrium or organic sanity being established, and such 
come under the author's personal cognizance, it is evident that 
the proclivity to excess, or drunkenness, is a form of insanity re- 
quiring special treatment, hygienic and passional. 

Those forms of insanity which issue most completely from the 
category of Subversive Charm, where no temptation to do evil 
exists, or where such temptation has been sternly resisted, and 
the evil effect follows all the same by organic predisposition, are 
termed chronic diseases, and illustrate the principle in question 
more clearly. Tabescence, or the proclivity to seminal losses, 
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has been mentioned. This, when it takes the form of excess in 
Yenerj. or even of self-poUution, may fall under the category of 
sabversive charm, there being here, as in drunkenness, a pleasure 
proposed to one's sel^ and a reasoned and voluntary act, resulting 
in a foreknown mischief Not only, however, are there numer- 
ous cases in which seminal losses continue in sleep, after the 
above named jH^vocatives have been discontinued, so that the 
body, as it were, remains insane after the soul has recovered its 
sanity ; but also many cases where this mischief exists, and even 
in its most fatal degrees^ without the precedence of either self- 
abuse or excessive venery, and even as a consequence of stern 
and entire continence, so that we apply only the term disease 
to this form of insanity, which is equally with the others a defect 
and derangement of the organic instinct of self-preservation. 
Magnetism alone combines those physical and spiritual influences 
which are needed to introduce a new sanity from the healthy into 
the sick, for magnetism takes hold of the will by its organic end, 
or at the very point of the association between the soul and the 
body, whereas those material remedies which alter the state of 
tissues are incompetent to change the psychical associations of 
habit) whence the physical disorder is ever liable to be repro- 
duced by correspoudence, and simple philosophical or rational 
influences, though they may teach the soul to recognize and to 
abhor the disorder in question, fail of motives or objects by 
which old formed circles of action may be superseded, and new 
ones formed. It is not enough to convince. — In order to cure, it 
is necessary to modify simultaneously, the external or objective 
environment) and the internal or subjective proclivities. 

The clearness of the patient's mind operates very unfavorably 
against his cure in cvdinary practice, because it is not easily real- 
izable either by one's self or others, that the power of practical di- 
rection should be completely absent when the perception of what 
is, and what ought to be done, or not be done, is quick and 
clear. It is, however, found in the experience of practice, that 
every chronic disease, by a fatal cirde of catenated sensations, 
ideas and physical motions, whether external or internal, in waking 
or in sleep, caters for itself and provides for its own continuance, 
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just as a caaoer, a ftmgooa hsmatodeS) or other vaaeiilir tumor, 
for its own special supply of blood, nutrittoa aad circnlalaoii. 

A ooDtesty therefore, may be said to exist between the enligfat-* 
ened adf-lore of the patient or yictim, and Uie setf-lore of the 
disease. Few po s s ess the fi^ulty of so effectually directing their 
efforts as to grapple with sodi an enem j. The most skilful sur* 
geon cannot escsect a tnmor between his own shooldera. Here, 
then, is the demand for Social Gharkj. 

In the Combined Order, a phyndaa baring made the anslysia 
of such cases presented to him, will suggest botii to the patient^ 
and to those indiriduals or groups whose oo-operatire mfluenoe he 
may desire, sudi particulars as are necessary, and amid the nu- 
merous industrial and social opportunities of distraction there a^ 
forded, it will be oomparatiT^y easy to break the old catenations 
of habit, and to substitute new ones. This will sufficiently a^ 
pear from a consideration of the foregoii^ sectko. 
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Fully sensible of the almost insuperable barriers 
which the mercantile spirit, the incoherence of pri- 
vate interests, the crowding of numbers, the insanity 
produced by poisoned liquors and drugs, the depres- 
sion of disease and misery, and the apathy resulting 
from its habitual aspect ; oppose to social progress in 
cities ; the author, bound like so many others in the 
common misfortune, still feels it a duty to his fellow 
sufferers to indicate the most atrocious evils and the 
means of suppressing them. 

From the day that a local population increases in 
numbers disproportionately to the resources of its soil 
in agricultural products capable of being in part ex- 
changed on equal terms with other localities, there is 
danger of a suicidal waste. By a local population, is 
designed, a society not too large to be unitary in its per- 
sonal and industrial relation, and in which no detail of 
industry need employ a larger number of persons than 
one workshop and apparatus of machinery suffices for. 
This permits far greater numbers in sites fiivorable to 
manufactures or to commercial agencies than where 
the chief industry is agricultural and domestic, but 
still it fixes a limit far below that of city populations 
as now constituted, and the establishment of unity in 
industrial administration permits the demand and sup- 
ply of labor and of products to be exactly recognized, 
dispenses with all supernumerary agents, especially in 
concmierce, renders the opportunity of profitable em- 
ployment the test of admission, by obviating the ne- 
ceasity of idleness makes it disgraceful, and summa- 
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rily suppresses all the foci of vice — ^bar-rooms, houses 
of prostitution, gambling hells, &a, Ac. 

Such a system of operations may be gradually and 
partially introduced into the large cities which already 
exist. One of its most important results will be a 
circuit of reciprocal advantages between our Societies 
of town and country, extending to the soil, whose ele- 
ments of fertility may be conveniently restored, after 
contributing to the use of men in moderate numbers ; 
while the exigencies of a large city, which must pour 
its sewers rapidly into river and ocean, renders their 
waste indispensable. 

A population which increases beyond a certain pro- 
portion to the soil which it occupies, is necessarily in 
a great measure cut off from the most healthful class 
of labors and most refreshing pleasures connected 
with agriculture, gardening, the aspect of vegetative 
nature, a free range and a pure air. Where these 
sanative adaptations cease, a series of morbific influ- 
ences commence, running through all the forms of dis- 
gust, depression, irritation and social strife, and false 
stimulation, reducing still lower the chances of self-re- 
covery, and fixing the citizen in his vicious circle. 
The chances of escape from existing fatalities lie 
mainly in the voluntary combinations of artisans, 250 
of which, it is said, had within the last few years been 
formed in Paris, and many more elsewhere. 

We have already spoken of the leather dressers. 



Societies in which such combinations had acquired 
the ascendency in numbers ; or even without superior 
numbers, the ascendOTcy in legidatire power, on ac- 
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count of the unity of their action, can quickly strangle 
those conspiracies against the life and well-being of 
the people, which laugh at the feeble good intentions 
of our so-called reformers. Conspiracies, did I say ? 
Yes — every organized public temptation to vice is a 
conspiracy. "What plot of treason or murder ever did 
the thousandth part of the mischief of our bar-rooms 
and grog-shops, where the adulterater or manufactu- 
rer of false wines and brandies is in league with the 
retailer, and a covey of sots always on hand act as 
purveyors of custom ? 

Twenty dissipated wretches, purposeless young men 
of income, or without other income than the special 
Providence of the Devil, which never seems to desert 
those who are faithful in evil doing, nor permits them 
to fail of making dupes or obtaining grog credit, gam- 
blers, spongers, artisans who make in two or three 
days at some lucrative business enough to keep them 
driink the rest of the week ; sufi5ce to keep one of 
these poison shops afloat, and thus a regular helotry 
is organized in our midst by the pretended /ree willoi 
a series of victims, the fluid particles of whose bodies 
bear too large a proportion to the solid fibre, to give 
them any choice of withdrawal from the vortex, in 
which they are whirled round to the bottom. Lacking 
thog« social resources and chastening influences of fe- 
male society, which association in labors and interests 
naturally opens for all its members ; the weary artisan 
yielding at once to the cravings of physical exhaus- 
tion and the temptations of social sympathy with his 
comrades, swills wines and brandies as false as a drunk- 
ard's friendship in that mercenary sphere, all whose 
adaptations are made to his ruin, the profit of sales 
18* 
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being proportioned to the adulteration of the liquors. 
There, every control of social responsibilities re- 
moved, he reels off to sprawl in the gutter, spirit 
and bodj together prostrated, while a storm of in- 
coherent elements riots in the premature decompo- 
sition of his blood and nerves, and the terrified 
life principle blockades itself in his congested 
brain. This sorry balance between the hells and 
heavens, in which one-half of society are in one form 
or another of debauchery and disorder, to be made 
victims in order to keep the other half prudish and 
straight by conservative reaction, may answer very 
well for model republics of civilization, but associa- 
tion, even in its lowest forms, writes its death warrant, 
and redeems to productive labor, dignity and comfort 
both victims and conspirators. 

Individual liberty demands the suppression of pub- 
lic temptation to vice in all its forms, and there is no 
truer step in real liberty than the prohibition of the 
retail liquor trade. 

It is already recognized that slaughter pens, distil- 
leries, tallow chandleries, gas-works, and other estab- 
lishments, however useful, which offend against the 
senses of the mass of citizens, become local nuisances, 
and are amenable to the municipal authorities, and sub- 
ject to removal on complaint of neighbors. Nor is any 
citizen permitted to keep dangerous beasts on his 
premises, as a tiger, a panther, or even a bear, although 
chained. If then we admit legal guarantees in favor 
of the senseSy we owe them for a much stronger reason 
to the social affections^ and where have these^to fear a 
more ruthless enemy than the grog-shop, or a greater 
imisance than drunkenness, or a more dangerous wild 
beast than the drunkard ? 
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I am perfectly alive to the impossibility of remov- 
ing drunkenness or any other evil from our societies 
by methods of simple repression, either legal or moral, 
or both, and I recognize the limited influence of tem- 
perance societies, but without entering too deeply into 
questions of social habits, virtues, and vices, or the 
influence of society on individual conduct, which be- 
long pre-eminently to the structure of association in 
Passional Series ; we may regard the suppression of 
certain enormities as lying within the province of 
a municipal police. I should be well content to see 
its interference confined to poisons and alcoholic stimu- 
lants so that it should operate to the protection and 
encouragement of pure wines and fermented bevera- 
ges, such as ale and beer, from whose manufacture the 
nux-vomica, cocoulus indicus and all other poisons 
should be excluded by a rigorous supervision of com- 
petent officers, and the imposition of ruinous penalties 
and corporal punishment on offenders. It is probable 
that the Maine anti-liquor law will prove inefficient 
in our great cities, because of its indiscriminateness. 
Seeing that we have among us many thousand for- 
eigners habituated to make daily use of wine and beer 
without violating sobriety or discretion, and that this 
. social habit is to many persons rather a diversion from 
the chances of drunkenness than an incentive to it, 
we ought not in abating a social nuisance, such as the 
retailing of adulterated alcohol, under various names, 
to infringe the social rights of a large class of citizens. 

The most practical compromise, and the first step in 
order, is the suppression of th^ retail trade ; after this 
we need h legislative aotioi^ which shall apply to the 
person of th^ drunkard, which ought for reasons given 
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in the note preceding, to be classed in the category of 
the insane. 

The drunkard knows and deplores the result of his 
vile habit, which yet he adheres to, because the 
meshes of that habit are stronger than his conservative 
instincts, and its £Ettal associations of sensation and 
motion, than the suggestions of conscience, or the mo 
lives presented by intelligence and affection. 

He has lost his hold of the helm of self-conduct, and 
since experience proves that in the chances or influ- 
ences which exist around him, he very rarely regains 
it, it is incumbent on the providence of society to take 
possession of his body as of that of any other mad- 
man, and, by proper disciplines of seclusion, hygiene, 
labor, &c, to take his part against the quasi demon 
which subverts the order of his life. Every habitual 
drunkard would then be forthwith removed to a lu- 
natic asylum, there disciplined for a period of not less 
than three years, and liberated under liability to* a 
second term on the first proved infraction of sobriety. 
An intermittent lunatic like a drunkard, is far more 
dangerous to society than a lunatic who is never sane, 
for the behavior of the latter puts us at once on oui 
guard, while the former defies all calculation. An 
author, for example, of first-rate talents, but subject 
to drunken fits, has prepared a work for the press ; he 
has collected a subscription fully adequate to bear all 
expenses, to be paid on delivery of the books. lie 
has kept sober several months, expresses sincere dis- 
gust and contrition for his past conduct, and ap])c:ils 
to your personal sympathy and your estimation of his 
work to obtain your security for the printers, wlio arc 
ready to go to work on it. With a really sane man, 
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under the circumstances, unless we suppose deliberate 
treachery, you run no risk worth mentioning, and you 
do a friendly and honorable act. But for the inter- 
mittent drunkard, the first taste of respectability is 
itself an intoxication, and topples over his strained 
sobriety. No sooner is the work done, and the books 
ready for distribution, than the fellow is again sprawl- 
ed in the gutters. He has taken advantage of an 
oversight of yours, to get the copies in his own hands. 
Next, they are gone, without his accounting to you for 
one cent, or any trace either of books or subscription 
list, and this time he stays drunk, for he is afraid to 
get sober, and you have thrown away money and con- 
fidence on a mere sponge. 

The above is a fact of recent occurrence, with 
respect to a talented poet, of the Bar-rooms, but 
very much softened in the narration; thousands of 
facts fully analogous are occurring every week in our 
midst. People sneer at the good-natured dupe, make 
some personal reflection, and so dismiss such matters. 
There are even 

" Those who exult, when minds of heavenly tone, 
Jar in the music that was bom their own." 

This changes nothing. Would it not be wiser to 
adopt measures of integral prevention, to save the 
best feelings of our social nature from being odiously 
betrayed, and to save the miserable drunkard from 
Ins crime and shame ? This matter should not even 
be left to the discretion of soft-hearted friends and re- 
latives, but a premium be rather set on the arrest of 
drunkards as on the destruction of mad dogs, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary obligations of the police with 
respect to dani^erous characters. 
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The consideration becomes so much more urgent in 
the case of men of genius, because they are at once 
those who may be most useful and ornamental to so- 
ciety by their works, and those who are generally 
worst able to take care of themselves, or to exercise 
self-discipline. No where is waste more deplorable, 
than in the ruin of a fine mind, and drunken genius 
is one of the most damning facts of accusation by 
which modern civilization is convicted of high treason 
before the bar of Humanity. 

Prostitution ranks with drunkenness among the 
most conspicuous evils organic in civilized cities. Its 
absolute prevention can be attained only by the gene- 
ral elevation of labor, especially of female labor, and 
its just or adequate remuneration, in place of the pre- 
sent starving prices. Secure to all women, individual 
or personal independence, and prostitution can no 
longer exist. This must in great measure be due to 
their own efforts, but we must meet them half way, in 
justice as in courtesy ; and it belongs to the legislatures 
of our states, and the councils of our cities, to provide 
in all towns labor-agencies, or institutions where those 
who are willing and able to work shall be insured re- 
munerative employment, which is no more than many 
states have alreadj' done for their criminals in the pen- 
itentiary system. 

As soon as a state or city does this, but not before, 
it has the right summarily to suppress all houses of 
public prostitution, and to compel their inmates to 
adopt some one of the means of livelihood by labor, 
that should be prepared for them by the state. This 
would, at least, confine prostitution to assignation 
houses, whose conduct would be ne'cessarily more 
careful and less indecent. 
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I now come to speak of the health of artisans, and 
of the protective intervention which the state owes 
them against the rathless exploitations of capital. 
Until the state, or the particular states of our Unioni 
shall severally organize their works of internal im- 
provement in city and country, so as to employ at 
liberal wages, and with mutual benefit, all who are 
willing or able to work, and so create a just standard 
of prices, and an effectual reductive competition 
against the grasping and grinding power of private 
capital ; the artisan should at least be guaranteed the 
indispensable conditions of health while at work, in 
respect to the location and arrangements of his work- 
shops. These are now almost uniformly sacrificed to 
private cupidity, located amid foul exhalations, with- 
out proper contrivances for ventilation, or facilities for 
bathing, in consequence of which thousands of our 
most valuable citizens annually contract mortal dis- 
eases, and our race becomes impaired in its stamina. 

I speak of the state as the active power in hygienic 
reforms, but this is only firom respect to theoretical 
truth. 

I know very well that under the present indiscrimi- 
nate and illusory system of elections, the interests of 
the artisan and laborer get no real representation, and 
that our state legislatures would treat as insane any 
one who should advocate an intervention in their 
favor, which should recognize any other duty towards 
them, on the part of their exploiters, than that of pay- 
ing their stipulated wages, which falls under the gene- 
ral law of contracts. 

Before the state or its legislators will comprehend ^ 
that it belongs to them to exercise a beneficent social 
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providence in bebalf of the citizens, it will be neees* 
sary to take legislation out of the hands of political 
demagogues, who confuse the minds of the people with 
false issues, and to base representation directly on 
labor, in its various branches, a prerequisite of which 
is the industrial organization of the township. Never- 
theless, as good and honest men sometimes happen to 
get into legislative bodies, it is expedient to hold up a 
true ideal, just as in our constitution we declare that 
"all men are born free and equal," and possessed of 
•* inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness," &c. Mere flummery and nonsense in view 
of facts, yet not useless as a clause in that much- 
honored instrument, as such an ideal encourages a 
tone of courtesy in the relations of different classes^ 
however unequal. 

Never have so many victims been sacrificed on the 
battle-field of national warfare as on the arena of mer- 
cantile competition, and for the baser interests of traffic. 
I do not speak of the millions of Chinese sacrificed by 

' England to her odious opium trade, but of the pittance 
of daily bread, that so often fails the laborer, without 
even the illusion of a drug, much less of glory, to gild 
his toil-worn career. 

The model lodging-houses lately constructed in 
London by the public charity of a society, among 
whose names Prince Albert figures, and which already 
prove to be good investments, even from the mercan- 
tile point of view ; as well as the cleanliness, aeration, 
comfort, and general hygienic discipline of some of our 
own penitentiaries, may suggest to capitalists, justeror 

* more philanthropic than the rest, what is due from 
them towards the hands they employ. 
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The Gliristiaii capitalist confesses the uuiversal bro- 
tlierhood of men in Christ. He even holds to this 
doctrine as a title of spiritual salvation : he regards 
the present life as only the threshold of that life eter- 
ni^l, during which his wealth cannot advance him over 
the poorest of the people, the only coin there current 
being grace and goodness. Thus he enjoys his wealth 
apologetically, as mere accident, which, in the mean- 
time, binds him to no material providence over his less 
fortunate brothers, even though they should have pro- 
duced it by their labor, and he become its possessor 
by speculation or inheritance ; seeing that poverty and 
wealth are indifferent in view of the mystical salva- 
tion of his theology, and that wealth is even rather a 
■ fit subject of condolence, since " it is harder for a 
camel {or caile) to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than £>r a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." ^ 

Thus the practical issues of fraternity are evaded by 
transcendental affectations of spiritualism. Did Christ 
feel or act thus when he refused the crowns of this 
world ; when he healed the sick, and fed the hungry, 
and consoled the afflicted ? Why did it not suffice for 
him to prepare for them the joys of heaven by in- 
dulging himself in the pleasures of earth ? 

Christ and his apostles, especially the ascetic Paul, 
taught the comparative vileness of the body. It was 
merely a tenement, or tool, to subserve the life of the 
soul. This doctrine of the vile body suits the capitalist 
admirably. What matters it, then, how many bodies 
he uses up, or how many constitutions of artisans he 
ruins, by labors ill distributed, excessive, or in un- 
healthy spheres? 
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He ia forthwith dispensed from caring for them, 
since bodies are rather impediments to salvation than 
otherwise. 

The only difference between Christ and his apostles, 
and the capitalists, is, that the former counted their 
own bodies as vile when the service of God and human- 
ity was in question, since they were then laying up 
for themselves treasures in heaven, and putting on 
incorruptible bodies, while the capitalists account the 
bodies of the artisans employed by them as vile, where 
the service of their commerce and coffers is in 
question. 

They are willing that the artisans should lay up 
treasures in heaven, provided they leave them the 
treasures on earth. They do not consider that those 
who are crashed under the yoke of base necessities, 
and whose energies are drained and exhausted by con- 
tinuous physical toil, seldom have time or aptitude 
left for spiritual culture ; so that, if the spiritualistic 
view of salvation were the true and complete one, 
these poor fellows would only be damned here in their 
bodies, in order to be hereafter eternally damned in 
their souls. 

Without urging this rednctio ad dbmrdum^ we may 
conclude that it is full time for those capitalists who 
desire to be gathered into the fold of Christ, to pay 
better heed to His example, to revise their theology, 
and to give signs, by their providence for the health 
and enjoyment of their artisan brothers, that they love 
God, the Great Artisan of the Universe, wherein they 
are stockholders. 
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BBOOGNITION OP FKLLOW-LABORERS— 
• "EQUITABLE COMMERCE," &a 

Brforx closing this work, I wish to express' mj high respect 
«nd sympathy for some true pioneers who have added to Social 
Science one of its most valuable chapters, bearing on the first 
practical steps in democratic realization. 

Mr. Warren, in his doctrine of the Sovereignty of the individ- 
ual, of which he expresses the political and commercial, or objec- 
tive aspect, as Henry James, the theologic and subjective aspect; 
has developed with rare felicity, practical bearings of the Cabalist, 
Isl disirihdive passion or G^nercUor of the Series, in the Scale of 
Fourier, wiuch all of us before had overlooked. Fourier, while 
exhibiting the iNDrvrouALiziNO tendencies of the CahaUsi or Csn- 
TRiruoAL passion, is too much absorbed with its effects in the 
rivakies of group mechanism, to do full justice to its prior bear- 
ings on the individual. Mr. Warren develops these points, and 
founds on them the Coot principle, as the limit of price and basis 
of the labor or credit note. In a village adopting the policy of 
bis " eqidtMe commerce" individualism is utilized in its true func- 
tion as Generator of the Series, and the Pivotal characters natu- 
rally assume their respective places. While recognizing the 
relations of " equitable commerce " with agricultural and domestic 
association, and eloquently affirming, in his own way, the invio- 
lable sacredhess of instinct and passion, Mr. Warren wisely ab- 
stains from complicating his working model with mechanism 
which belongs to a more advanced period. 
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This structure combines extrem« simpliGilj witii adaptation to 
the diaintegratisg spirit of private enterprise; for which reason, 
despite the sterile plain on which is located the little settlement 
of "AfotUm Times" it is likely to number more members in one 
jear, than associations which commence by immolating indund- 
uaHsm^ the genwraUng jprMctp2s of iht Seru9, can attain with the 
same means in ten years. 

Thus may be formed an aggregation of brave and honest men 
and women, whose experience of mutual service in well-adjusted 
eo-operation will prepare them for reidizing in full the mechanism 
of the Passional Series when their means and numbers shall war- 
rant this. 

Those, on the contrary, who begin with the Saggesiioai of the 
CkKnpoeite or Corporate Passion, hurtead of the Gabalist or indi- 
vidualizing, invert the natural order in their premature aspira- 
tions to unity. They attain results only of moral compression, 
more or less conformable with those which the Subversive Socie- 
ties, Civilization, Barbarism, &c., everywhere exhibit, and their 
false morality grows even more stringent, because individualism, 
the foundation of liberty and of mutual respect, has been condpro- 
mised at the beginning. For impassioned unison of Corporate 
movement, an essential prerequisite is the thorough individuali- 
zation of the el^nents in play. 

Dumas, in his Series of historical novels, beginning with tlie 
" Three Guardsmen," and carried through the reigns of Louis 
13th and 14th, has illustrated in the vivid personalities of passional 
art, the force of comhtTicUioH heginnhig wUh trtu mdividuals. His 
Athos is the incarnation of loyalty, honor, and noble accomplish-* 
roent — ^Porthos, of physical vigor, vanity, and confidence — Ar- 
tagnan, of executive energy and all the pr^equisites of a partisan 
officer, subordinated however to loyalty — Aramis, of the suprem- 
acy of intellect, sublime in its moral intrepidity and entire self- 
reliance. He is the most generous and perfect type of Jesuitism 
that has probably ever been depicted. These four men, admira- 
bly contrasted in character, yet all of them brav« and finished 
soldiers, are attracted to each other by sympathy in function or 
industrial pursuit, and esteem for each other's prowess in arms; 
they consolidate an alliance — " aU for one, and one for all," but 
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ttot eorapromisiDg their idiosyncrasies in domestic) and public^ 
ind sociid relations^ so that their fHendship is sometimes the 
more ttseftd when they happen to have espoused different polit- 
ical parties. This league, ooeval with their lives, develops a bril- 
fiant series of heroic exploits on which the dramatic plot revolves. 
"Wlioeter Hkes to combine amusement with instruction, and to 
get admirable suggestions in Passional Science, at the sole risk 
of forgetting to eat or sleep during the fascination of the course, 
w£Q read the popular series of novels in question. Mr. War- 
fen's Mttle book will not be less charming to others, while those 
Who require a greater degree of elaboration wiU find this in the 
generous and animated expositions of Mr. S. P. Andrews* work 
entided the Science of Society. In this there are several criti- 
cisms quite unjust towards Fourier and Phalansterian proce- 
dures; but these errors of conception are redeemed by the 
general scope of the work. 

Mr. A.*s remarks on page 178 of " Cost the Limit of Price,** 
oaimot apply to the equilibria of the Passional Series, though they 
apply very justly to the trfechanism of the present so-styled 
Phalanxes. 

^Hie prbvisionti of the Passional Series for individualism are 
rt9y complete) but they presuppose the intervention of a Pivotal 
(agent) prince, capitalist, or other autocrat, to combine the mech- 
anism, white the virtue of Mr. Warren's conception is its perfect 
^mocracy, which enables us at once, with very limited means, to 
«oeassettCe pflKitical operations without compromising Principles. 

Here follows an article whidi t first published three years ago, 
xm Democratic association, the ideas contained in which harmo- 
fiise witii those of Mr. Warren, with which I here connect them, 
nforrinf to the books i^ove mentioned : 

DEMOCRATS ASSOCIATION. 

IM nSllNGtnSHtKO CHARACnSR AK£> HKTHODS OF rORMATlON. 

IVo principal methods exist of founding agricultural and do- 
mestic associations, opposite in their origins, and whose eherac-* 
ters it is of great importance that we should not confound. We 
are the more in danger of so doing, especially in our practical 
institutions, because Fourier has only described that form which 
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it haa been hitherto entirelj oat of our power to Attempt Aaso* 
ciation, as described by Fourier, originates and pivots in « Prinoa 
or great Capitalist^ combining science with pecuniary means and 
social influence, constructing as a preliminary moTem«it| tha 
buildings adapted to pbalansterian reaid«ioe, preparing the 
grounds for serial cultures, and as a last step) calling in the asso* 
dates he has selected and agreed with, to come and begin to Hve 
as Pbalansterians, laboring in short and raried sessioBa, in the 
functions of their dioice, and eveiywhere oombinmg to form 
Groups and Series, according to the doable accord of affinity of 
character with affinity of industry. These Pbalansterians would 
enter the new order, for which all should have been pre-arranged, 
from a perception of superior advantages afforded them, and be* 
^n at once the life of organized attractive labor, under the gui- 
ding supervision of the founder. 

LiBBRTT would here be secured, as a JRewU from Obzmdel It 
need hardly be said that we have had nothing in the slightest de- 
gree analogous to this as yet Our tendencies have been exclu- 
sively democratic in the forms of association hitherto attempted : 
(we do not now speak of communities nor of religious bodies— 
Monastic, Jansenist^ or Shaker.) Associations have commeaoed, 
mod are likely to be .repeated, among the working people them- 
selves — ^persons for the most part not overburdened with any sort 
of knowledge, and certainly not with social science— with good* 
wUl, earnestness, and considerable toughness for their i»rincipaL 
means to begin with, and as there is but little clear-sightedneas 
or unitary conception of a purpose among them, it is perhaps as 
Well that their interest at stake is not a l«rger one. 

Ordkr, in this case, instead of being the startiog-point^ will bo 
the last result of successfully conciliating individual and &mi]y 
interests, gradually enlightened upon the advantages of co-opera- 
tive association by practical eontaet 

The point to be reached is the same in evezy case, namely, the 
orgamzaHon ofattrcuUve labor. Now, atiracUve labor is, as a gen- 
eral rule, impossible by any other method than that of the Pas- 
sional Series or Series of Groups described by Fourier, the essen- 
tials of which are: Ist, free and impassioned choice of employ- 
ment; Sd, social combination in the labor preferred, so that each 
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does whftt lie likes best with those whose society he prefers , r<nd 
3d, Short Sessions^ which sustun on every point the charm of 
novelty, interlockiog the interests of groups by the interchange 
of their members, and securing at the same time a more integnd 
doT^opment of indiyidnal capacities. 

This method, as well as its resnlt^ attraction, or charm impart- 
ed to tiv&rj kind oi work, is then, whether they know it or not^ 
the aim and desire of all who work for a better social future. 
But this method cannot be at once adopted by them, because it 
pre-sxq^poses capital, and material adaptation of grounds, dwell- 
ings, and workshops — which is to poor workingmen impossible. 

The imperious necessities of the hour and the day absorb nearly 
the whole force of the laborer, under the present iniquitous sys- 
tem of interest to capital, six times above the actual increase of 
values, and even more than this, besides the indirect taxation by 
commercial fraud, and the support of legions of parasitical or su- 
pernumerary agents. 

Workingmen, then, unaided by Capitalists, can only associate 
with safety so fast and so far as their individual interests can be 
drawn into contact and blend harmoniously, without giving up 
any of that liberty of action, or of those industrial positions, which 
BOW enable them individually to make ends meet 

They cannot leave their isolated dwellings for want of money 
to construct a unitary edifice. They cannot leave the business to 
which they are accustomed, to earn lower wages as novices in 
some other. 

If they leave their present industrial portion to unite more 
intimately, SAd to labor in association, they necessarily compro- 
mise a part of their present efficiency, and are obliged to incur a 
debt in the beginning q£ their career, which has crippled all the 
small assoeiations hitherto started. 

The Parisian workmen have carried association as far as has 
hitherto been safely practicable. Each branch of trade has or- 
ganized separately, by using a commodious workshop, a unitary 
d^p&t for sales, and employing its own factora 

The next step in order for them, is the removal of their fami- 
lies to a country site, more salubrious^ and cheaper in rents, and 
19 
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the oi|:nuatkm of vnitary Bftkeries, B«itwc«i«a^ I^simflbta, te^ 
akeady eflbeted bj some of the Paruua cnfta. 

Bj prematuiely impouiig mi eaaooiatiye naitf , out fMrna^i 
through the methodioftl oomlwiAtioai of Seriee of Qfoupi, t^xA- 
fold lesions of justice and eoonomjr oeour. !Rie Awomtioa 
should be» properly speeidng, ooly the last teem, produoMl bf the 
aynthetio airai^iemeiitB of the Gfoups in Series, whose «8pd»n*- 
tkms should be made in proportieta and ada p tatio n jbo th«r par<* 
tkmlar interests. 

Giviliaation has not bera so many thousand yean e^^sieatHif 
functions for nothing* 

The Man is first. He becomes the pivot of the gioup. The 
group is the primordial element of the Society, as this in turn is 
of the human race. Commepctpg from our presort civifized pe>- 
sldos, with no great prinoe or ci^Htalist to head the morement, 
but a democracy of workingmeo, umtiag on equal UnrmB; tucAsk 
group or department of business must be considered «e entstJed 
to its own profits, dividing them among its members hj its inter- 
nal law, paying other groups for services rendered, and ^ombismg 
or fining with ikem by Ihe iaUrchcmffe of lifo mtmbeifs, fu$t $o fmr 
and so/att ag ihese menibert eboooe to mom, impelUd hy MnuArid 
aUradion totvardt o&er branehe9f or hy cotmkraiiom of heoUk, or 
hy Moeiai affinities. 

To do more than this is to create a new sphere of limitations, and 
of vexatious duties. There are, for instance, few persmia^ out of 
a large range of acquaintances, with whom we find the charm of 
friendship. How much our passional mininuim must be still far- 
ther narrowed, if by a premature retirement to some country 
spot, our choice has to be made out of thirty, forty, or a hundred 
persons, instead of the m(H*e numerous chances now enjoyed. 

There will be little harmony found, even in of^om, and if aU 
unite on cartmn ess^tial prineiples, they will find little connec- 
tion betweai intellectual and sociid sympathies. Then, in regard 
to the management of business ; the manhood of individuals, hith* 
erto standing on their own ground, acting on their own hook, 
running their own risks, profiting by their own skill as well as 
l^Mkr, suffers sensibly by according to a few individuals the con- 
trol of all business; by becoming merely passive, going where 
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of the time apexA m labor, and bo adequate compeosatioa to so- 
pener skill or iotellige&oe. 

There is, it is true, a careless irre^xmsibility &rtber than one's 
daily duties, and those who are not o(»npete&t to take any other 
than subordinate positions may gain something by the exchange. 
But, on the other hand, it must be observed that a great many 
vocations, which now find their place and profits, have to be 
given up by those who join small associations. Their exigencies, 
' in ordinary farm and market garden^work, wilii their chief 
branches of mechanic labor, are very pressing, and unless one 
brings capital sufl&cient to re-organize his branch of industry com- 
pletely in the new sphere, he is absorbed by the above mentioned, 
and his services required in subordinate functions. 

Even if he have capital enough to organize his branch independ- 
ently, he may not succeed in persuading the association to under- 
take it, as must be tlie method under the present notions of 
association, where the society is from the first to act collectively 
on each question, to organize each industrial branch, and then 
intrust or re-intrust it to the management of its natural head. 

How, besides, previous to the organization of attractive labor 
by Series of Groups, rivalized, contrasted, and interlocked, can 
we expect the same degree of interest and energy to be displayed 
by men who do not personally lose or gain in proportion to the 
failure or success of the branch allotted to them ? 

I should be sorry to utter a word that sounds like discourage- 
ment. I only want men to see clearly what they go about, and 
not be rushing any more into what they call associations, with- 
out any means of organization, as has been done in so many past 
failures. 

There is enough of associative work open to all in our towns 
and cities, in the Protective Unions, the mechanics' co-opera- 
tions, scientific indoctrination, and the culture of social relations 
with those in the same great faith. These germs of unity and 
affinity must ripen before we shall be generally prepared for a 
larger or closer system of relations, and the necessary capital must 
be acquired through some of these metliods. Finally, we cannot 
dispense with those levers of efficiency which are furnished by 
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Ib« iutaol of Mlf^pHWMTViitkm aad ^ 

«nterpriMS of our daj, until w« have the meMtt d atgasasing 
thoae motiyes funushed by the PaasiMial Senta, iU iadustnal 
attnetions and woaal alBiiitiea. 

Svery at^ towards the oompnjmf^ of individcuJ libeitiw^ and 
<iharacftera» aad tastes, by Commnmam, is « step downwards ao4 
backwards into pasaoaal i^tky — into aimUulatioiu Tbe motives 
famished by inteUeetual ezdteraeat soon die ouL Nothiog can 
render asKKsation permanent short of Organized Attraction ; and 
fldeanwbile, as we can give attraction so little posidve satis&c^ 
tion, it i% above all, necessary to avoid cdliaions and poisonal 
•ppreasionsy by keeping individual spheres ex<)uisitely discrete ia 
those simpler forms of Social Cooperation, which must in the 
nature of things, precede the formation of Passional Series* 

HARMONY OF RACES WITH CLiMATEa 

In treating of the correspondence of character with climate, I 
have left a chasm on the suty'ect of JRaces, Let me add to what 
I have said page 240 and following, a suggestion borrowed from 
1jk>x on " The Races of Men," viz. : 

l8t» That besides those zones and cHmates of our globe har- 
monic par excellence, every climate has a relative harmony with 
ks indigenous race, and afterwards with those of kindred races, 
as the fair races of the same zone with each other, and the dark 
races of the same zone with each other. 

2d That no race can appropriate, cultivate, and permanently 
possess the soil of a foreign zone and segment of the earthy except 
on condition of mixing its blood with that of the indigenous race, 
or budding its organic germ on theirs. 

3d. That the mixed raee and organic type thus formed cannot 
perpetuate itself, but incessantly tends to identity itself with the 
indigenous race, as in case of the Spanish- American republics;, a 
eonsummation which can be prevented only by continued rein* 
forcements of the Spanish or Celt-Iberian blood. 

4th. That a mixed raee of well-connected elements, though 
needing continually to be re-formed, may coiutist of individuak 
more perfect than those of any pure indigenous race. 
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Allegorical Stamp Ezplainkd. 
Th$ viM^vfreaihiHl cross utdoaed in the triangk and radiating drch, 

Tflia figure, which I have devised to stamp the covers of all my 
works, presents a radiant circular periphery, in general allusion to 
the solar disk, and the life-giving rays of its universal Providence, 
which permeate the circumambient spheres of phenomenal nature 
in the mineral, vegetable, animal, and spiritual forms and degrees 
of its incarnation. 

There are twelve unequal groups of rays symbolic of the twelve 
radical passions of the human soul, common in different degrees 
to the whole animal world, and reflected and refracted by the 
vegetable and mineral, as I have shown in " Comparative Psycho- 
logy," and " Human Trinity." 

The twelve human or animal rays of the Sun, corresponding to 
these passions, are necessarily concrete in the physical or sensible 
rays, if we admit that an eflfect presupposes a cause, since the Sun 
could not impart to the animate beings whose germs his rays 
evolve and quicken in the surface soil of planets, any passional 
properties not pre-existing in the Sun and his rays, at least in 
their masculine potency, the evolution of the female elements of 
passion being reserved to the planet mothers. 

The twelve passional rays are distinguished into seven greater 
groups, for the seven spiritual passions, and five smaller groups 
for the five sensual passions. 

The engraving does not follow the distribution of the seven raj 
groups into four cardinal, corresponding to the social aflTeotions — 
Ambition, Friendship, Love, and Familism, and three intellectual 
or distributive, corresponding to the Centrifugal or Cabalist^ the 
Centripetal or Composite, and the Oscillating or Papillon. 
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The broad radiant circle^ while it images the disk of the San, 
Bjmbolizes his universal providenoe, ubiquity, and eternity, rela- 
tive to our planetary system of which Ha is the pivot or central 
and generative principle. The circle is also the geometrical type 
of friendship, all the parts of its periphery being equidistant from 
the centre, as in the group of friends or persons acting exclusive- 
ly in the tone of friendship, — ^there are no distinctions of grade, 
but equality reigns in all their distributions of use and of enjoy- 
ment, the ultimates of life, which coincide with the periphery of 
the circle. 

Within the cirole is plaaed the tiiangie, symbol of the aeeend 
attribute of Deity, DisiriJnUive Justice. It is formed by doubling 
the square, mechanical measure of justice and truth, and figures 
the Trinity, or three distributive passional principles of nature 
and humanity, whence the harmonies of the universe and of so- 
cieties proceed. This Triangle incloses the Cross, wreathed with 
a fruit-bearing grape vine. The Cross, inscribed with the initials 
of Jesus, symbolizes the crucifixion of private interests in devotion 
to the principles of collective charity and unity, and the fate 
that individual truth and goodness invokes upon its head, when 
it appears in the midst of false and evil societies ; which continues 
the same since the time of Christ till now. 

The crucifixion of the passions is the general lot of the human 
race, and especially of its laboring masses, and its honest reform- 
ers, during the incoherent periods or duration of the upside- 
down world, based on egotism and selfishness, on the isolated 
household, and smallest possible social combination. 

But, as in consequence of the coming of Christ to society, as 
he came once to the Jews of old; as the result of the scientific 
embodiment of those principles of action of which his life afforded 
so luminous an example; the passion of Friendship and the fruits 
of friendly communion, of which the grape and its wine are the 
chief types, will take the place of egotism and rule in the har- 
monized world ; so by wreathing the cross with the grape vine, 
I express the fruit or ultimate and harmonic purpose and result 
of the crucifixion, the justification of human nature, and the tri- 
umph of happiness. 
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